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KlNrUCKY SIRAICHT BOURBON WHISKY 


MOWN-fORMAN OISTIUER& CORPORAriON 


tonight... live a little 

toast the day’s success with Old Forester 
“there is nothing better in the market” 





Improve your golf swing *200.00* 


You don't ploy golf? Improve your bowling score $200.00. 
You don't bowl? Improve your traverse $200.00. You 
don't ski? Improve your lob $200.00. You don't ploy 
tennis? Improve your sailing technique $200.00. You 
don't ploy golf or bowl or ski or play tennis or soil? 
Watch travel movies $200,00. You don't travel either? 
Collect movie projectors — starter kit $200.00. Anything 
you can do with o movie projector, you can do better 
with our Bell & Howell 383Y. Have some movies of your 
golf swing? Run them in slow motion ond analyze away. 
You hove some old film you like to look at? Fine. This 


projector will moke them look practically new. (You 
con even run them in slow motion. But if your 16-year- 
old objects to his baby pictures being in slow motion, 
don't say we didn't worn you.) You don't have to shout 
to moke yourself heard, either. This projector is very 
quiet. (We hate noise ourselves.) It's self-threading too. 
But it's not so automatic that you can't push some 
buttons and click some levers and things, if you wont 
something speciol to happen. After all, the projectionist 
needs something to do once in a while. (*Give or take 
o few dollors) 




Aim for .siiKirf iiiforiiKt/ifii in 


THE GUN CLUB “1100” by STETSON 



Assured style and easy comfort meet in this 
handsome pinch front. It has a soft, pliant 
Kerry finish and is given added dash by a 
narrow self-toned band of suede, smartly 


saddle-stitched. A colorful feather contrib- 
utes flair, as does an antique silver replica 
of the Remington 1100 automatic shot- 
gun. Very smart, very Stetson, very you . 


Sftfhu/ 4finl ('ntftt'd In/ 
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Next week 

SAILING FOR GLORY Jnd 
abailcrcil "oiild mui5."f 'o/isie/- 
hiiion anil Sosereign meet ol) 
Newport 10 conicM lor the 
America's C up. Swirts In I's- 
iK.Mn> will report escry tack. 

WAR IN THE SOUTH is dc- 
clurccl next Suiiirdiiy when Ole 
Miss meets Memphis Stuic ■•) 
the lirsi hit; college rooibaP 
game of the year. Dan Jenkins 
reports on these bitter rivals, 

A SA TIETY OF RASB/TS 
awaits the hunter who dares 
visit San Juan Island. 1 he hunt- 
ing technique is out of (his 
world, and a huniei has trouble 
keeping his Teel on the ground 


o 1 ^ 
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STRIcn.V tmolllRITII 



HANG YOUR HAT 
ON AVRII^AYON 



Dickies does. 


You'll want to wear slacks 


designed for Campus Tigers to 
get the lion's shore of attention. 
Precise fitting slacks for the 
leon, active look. Tailored from 
fabrics made with the wonder 
fiber — Avril' rayon. Super 
strong, luxuriously smooth, 
a snap to care for, these Avril 
fabrics never relax in their 
effort to keep you looking 
your level best. 

American Viscose Division 


RIEGEL TEXTILE ..ibi Ci ci 50% Avrl 50% cotioo . T'.m>ob Of, els - bcH-loop ‘ c,-: Oyl ng P.. •-.iced £..l's Sza 

■0^4 AbOv'SSOO Yni'iqMr..’ S' il.iC.M.;,.:- bclflcssond ploo'lcss, wlh iQrT'Oi.' -• «•' 'fOC Iron' pOClOK Ull'O styling, f. IHoss S.-,- 
i’d 'o 36 AbOl I I'H) A’ <'r^-i-< <■ . pry.-.lioft; or •A/i'ic Williomson Dit t '■ .Vri- . iafti '••'g ;.or"}''!'^y '09 V/nst V r li'ry Boi. lovorri, Forth Worth 









This car is 44 mph slower than the rest of the cars in its class. 
It's also $6000 cheaper. 


The Volvo 1800S costs $3995.* Who puts it in a class with cars costing $6000 more? Road & Track magazine for one: "The 1800S 
is a very civilized touring car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these 
days— but at a price that many people who cannot afford a Ferrari or Aston Martin will be able to pay." 

That's all true. But don't get the idea that any corners were cut to keep this car $6000 cheaper than its look-alikes. The 1800 S 
is built like a Volvo. If you don't know how Volvos are built, this quotation from Sports Car Graphic about the Volvo engine will give you 
an idea: 

"Project Volvo came off the dynamometer at the Autolite Test Facility after one of the most severe tests we have ever put a Project 
engine through. Perhaps the foremost bit of education we acquired was learning that the Volvo B-18 engine is one of the most, if not 
THE most, reliable, rugged and unbreakable car engines being built today." 

But, as we said, there is one thing the Volvo 1800S won’t do. It won't go 150 mph like those $10,000 cars. However, it will do 
an honest 106 mph, and at 70 mph it uses less gas than a Volkswagen does at the same speed. ^ 

Of course, if you've got your heart set on doing 150 mph. go man. It just seems like $6000 is a lot of money for an extra 44 mph. 

VOLVO 1800S 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



Prcv iess iog a sci\son of college football 
is als^uys dilVicuIt. for the sport is both 
luassive and utterly emotional. This 
year more than 25 million ticket-buying 
enthusiasts will deal out their loyalties 
among the 600-odd colleges that play 
the game. While the fortunes of a few 
teams will be of national interest, most 
fevers and arguments will be of the sec- 
tional and parish kind: Ivy League. 
East, West. South, Midwest. Independ- 
ents and Old Siwash. 

Work on this week's special college 
football issue began in March when 
Senior Editor Andrew Crichton hud- 
dled with his staff to plan coverage 
of spring training and the succession 
of eyewitness reports and interviews 
with coaches that were to be the raw- 
material of our 4K pages of general 
forecast, illustration and regional scout- 
ing reports. Then came evaluation of all 
the information— w ith the same healthy 
debates that last year led to our forecast 
of Texas as the No. I college. The pick 
this time is Auburn, a team w ith superb 
running backs in a year of excellent run- 
ners (see page 36). If Auburn has as 
hard a time winning in the Southeastern 
Conference as it did in our office the 
race should be a chiller. 

For the short story that caps this 
issue we have turned to that onetime 
sportswriter— for Timi. and The New 
Yorker — John O'Hara, better known 


for the shelf of Amcricitn literature that 
begins with Appointment in Sanuirru 
and BuiterfieM 8 and goes on through 
Poi Joey and Pipe Night and From the 
TV/raccand The Hut on the 8t’</ to what- 
ever John O'Hara decides to do next. 

O'Hara came by his football inter- 
ests early and in one of the game's 
sounder and more rugged districts: 
eastern Pennsylvania. As a boy he 
whooped for Penn at Pcnn-Cornell 
games and for Pottsville High against 
Minersville until, O'Hara remembers, 
“the games became a threat to the peace 
of Schuylkill County and were termi- 
nated.” After prep school he went to 
work for the Pottsville yo«m<//and cov- 
ered those forerunners of today's Bears 
and Packers, the Pottsville Marotms, 
"disputed champions [in 1925] of the 
National Football League." 

"1 have not seen them all,” John 
O'Hara tells us. "but as a boy I .saw 
Jim Thorpe and as a creaking senior 
citizen 1 have seen Paul Hornung. In 
between I have paid and been paid to 
watch so many of the good ones and 
great ones fund a few sour ones) that I 
could till pages with just their names. I 
am inclined to think my alllime favorilc 
was Charley Berry. All-America end at 
Lafayette and on the Pottsville Ma- 
roons. and until recently the American 
[.eague umpire. He was great, and he 
always came up laughing. 

"It is not true, by the way. that I 
know the name and year of every Yale 
captain, or the name and year of every 
Kentucky Derby winner, But 1 do know 
that Zcv Graham, the onetime Eordham 
captain, got his nickname from the 
horse that beat Papyrus. I am speaking 
of the old Papyrus, not the one that's 
running now. Even the names have be- 
gun to double up on me. Why. here. 
For the second time around, conics 
Malicious! And after 35 years 1 am 
once again taking money from Mr. 
Luce for something I like to do." 

We think you will like reading The 
Tackle as much as John O'Hara liked 
writing it. it begins on page 108. 
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ONCTIME SPORrSWRITCH 





^ ^or //k’ iii()r/(/k pucsf cr/rs .. . 

cSunoco Gaslo/n^/end 260 


The highest octane, highest quality gasoline available anywhere! 

. ..that's Sunoco 's superb Custom Blend 260. And it's typical of 
the quality built into Sunoco Custom - Blending's 8 great gas- 
ollnes. Whether you drive a Mustang or Mercedes, a Chevy 
or Cadillac. Sunoco Custom • Blending, with 8 different prices, ^ 
has the right gasoline for your car at the fairest price. 


Sf/nom. fio tf'ii/i 




IMPORTED ey HANS HOUEReOSCH. INC. OF NEW YORK IN I 
ENJOY A FOAMING STEIN IN ITS NATIVE BAVARIAN SETTING 


BOTTLES ANO BARRELS FROM MUNICH. WHERE lowtJ«c:jAU MAS BEEN BREWED SINCE 1383. 
..BE SURE TO VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL LOWEN8RAU OABOENS AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR. 


Which tastes better. . . bottled or drau^t? 

r: (now you’ve got usovera barrel) 


THE BIG GAMES 


College foolhall teaiii.i <icrit.\.\ the iiiiiion are 
piinnl lur ilie fir\i hig weekem! of inliiiiy. 
Here are the l2x An from Sepleniher IV 

ihroug/i l)et'eiiil>er 5 rliiii will ilevide the myihical 
luitioiuil iitlea\ well<i\ tliehesi leani^ in all tirea.x. 


SEPTEMeCR 19 

Njvs ai I’liiii Slate 
lloii^ion at Aiihiirn 
SMU ji rionila 
Texas AsiiSI at I SL 
Oklahoma at Mur>[aiul 
Memphis Slate at Mississippi 
Duke at S iiith C arolina 
I C‘C ai Kansas 
Missouri ui Calilornia 
•\ir I orcc at VVashiintton 

SeOTEMdCR 3S 

Kansas ui Ss raense 

Tennessee is. Auburn in liirniingliam 

Viritiniu at Duke 

Florida w. Mississippi State In Jackson 
Keniuek) \s. Mississippi lit .lilCksoil 
Mtehtgan Stale ai Nsscih C arolina 
Kehraska at Minnesota* 

SML at Ohio State 
\oirc tJamcai Wisconsin 
L'SC' at Oklahoma 
I SU al Kiee 
Texas at Texas lech 
Illinois at Calilornia 
Piiisburtth ss Oregon in I’onland 
Penn State at I'Cl A 
.Uaslot al Washingion 

Oregon at Penn Stale 
Coluinbia at Princeton 
Clenison at Cieorgij lech 
Auburn ai Keniiicks 
I lorida al LSI' 

\irginia Tech ai Virginia 

N. braska at lossa Stale 
LSC ai Michigan State 
Nass al Michigan 
Purdue al Notre Oame 
Arms ai lex.is 
Arkansas at 1C I 

N is> ss. Cieorgia lech in Jacksons ille 

Penn State at Arms 
P.-nnssIsania at Cornell 
Princeion at Oanmoiilh 
West A'irginia ai Pittsburgh 
Mississippi ill T lornlii 
North Carolina at l.SU 
Ohio Slat ’ a. Illinois 
Michigan ai Michigan State 
AVisconsin at Purdue 
U IS lor Ss. Arkansas in Lillie Rock 
iJMahoma ss. Texas in Dallas* 

Notre Dame al Air i orce 
Wasiiington ss. Oregon Stale in Portland 
Texas \&M at T SC 

Ss raeuse at Penn State 

Delass.ire at A'lllanosa 

Cieorgia Tech ss. Auburn in Birntinghain 

l.SU at Kentiick> 

West Virginia at A'irginia Tech 
Michigan State at Indiana 

O. slahuma at Kansas 
Purdue at Michigan 
LSC at Ohio State* 

Hossling Green at Toledo 


MBRICS WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF QUAEITY 
BY GREENWOOD' 



Greenwood makes the fabric 

Eagle Shirtmakers makes the flap pocket 


\Vhy docs F.aglc Sliiiimakcrs sclcci ( deenwood's (ionibcd Oxford 
Cloih for iis ■■ 1 Voniblcc" slTirt' ikeanse Kaglc knoAi’s lliai back of 
every yai'd oi (irecTiwood “ labric is ihai dedication to the liiicst 
quality. .. the best perlonnatice. ( d eeinvood's Oxford is a superior 
coiubed foltou with a soft baud, rich ajjpearancc. a natural lustre 
. . .and it always adds up to I DO*',, (deenwood dualit y. c.ki i v<fuM) 

(.itiiiis«M.il AIills, liK., Ill West null Xint-I. N.A 1 «. lot stoves iumicsi sou ssrile to I'.aKk- 
Shirtin:iki-is. (Uiakerloivn. IViiitss ]\ .iiii.i. ' lioiiiliki-' lias a liaiiilsonit' iii-is luiium-ilossn 
ll.i|> {Hiiki-l. till' rhssii Ijiiitoii iliiisn loll.ir issiili KaKk-'s < iistoinars slo|>|>x biilj'u), anil a 
lapcTfil IkmIs. AIkiui ©C'*"i*s»a m lof I'lsa 



Be suspicious! 

Don't ask. Look. 

Look for it on the label or tag. 

If It's not there, you're risking your money. 

You can't be sure the fabric won't shrink unless you see ’SANFORIZED' 

Y>u can't be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless )OU see f^Aucr\Dl7cr\ n/iic'' 
Right there. On the label. 

Don’t fall for a glib 'It's the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn't it say so? 

You’re entitled to”Sanforized"and "Sanforized-Rlus”. 

Get them. 







Would you please. That’s right. The bottle with the 8 on it. Because 
it’s 8 years old. And that’s how long I think it takes to smooth out a 
Scotch. As iong as you’re at it why not join me? Thanks. Cheers love. 

The ti^ht and legendary ei^ht-year-old blended Scotch Whisky in the trianStilar bottle. Bottled 
in Scotland. 86 proof. Imported to the United States by Austin, Nichols &' Co., Ne».- York. - /»« 
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Sam Huff wears a 
Brookfield Suit 
of Orion® & worsted 


You may not make football headlines — but you’ll certainly make 
ta-shioii headlines — when you wear this new Brookfield Suit! It’s 
tailored of a marvelous new fabric — a blend of 70'’^ 

"Orion”* acrylic by DuPont and 30'^ fine wool 
worsted. And, because of the “Orion”, this Brook- 
field Suit holds its shape like none you’ve ever 
worn I As for the modest price, it’s possible oiihf 
because Brookfield is America’s larjrest tailor of 
popular-priced clothes. •o.feM 


$3995 

ISLIGHTIV HIGHER 
ON WEST COAST) 



Brookfield 

1290 Avenue of the Americas. New York. N.Y. 10019 


H6 



All I said was Qantas. 


When the Aussies find out you flew in with Qantas, you're a 
conquering hero. You're the wisest of travelers, a prince 
among men. Qantas passengers have a special zest for living^ 
and they have no use for less than the best. They're 
pampered in princely style wherever they go. And they go 
everywhere. Next time, fly with the airline that's head and 
shoulders above all others: call your travel agent or Qantas. 


F'y «itner w«y around the world with Qenits. Every dey <rom Sm 
Franc-sco to the South Pacific. Same plane service from New York. 
From San Francisco and New York to London, For information at>out 
Qantas lours most anywhere in the world, write Qantas Tours. Union 
Square, San Francsco. Offices m New York. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washmslon O.C.. Detroit, Chicago. Toronto, Montreal, Dallas, 

Salt Lake City, San Frar\ciKO, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. 
(BOAC General Sales Agent m maiorcities.) 

QANTAS \/JETS „ 

Australia's round-the-world jet airline 



^J3ur^bur(jct 

fiofbrdu^ 


'u.n' ‘ 



’’R'iirzhurper «';iii cli> n<> «rong. 
(W'cM get ciiiighlJ 


Bavaria's purity laws forlieerare mean, 
sirirl and unrelenting. Wiirzburget must 
be made only from fragrant hops, fresh 
yeast, costly barley malt and water. 
Tough? F'or us. But nice for you. 
Wiiraburger's purity gives you the light- 
est, cleanest tasting beer in the world. 
Imported from Germany by Original 
Beer Importing and Distributing Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Aren’t you glad? 


BIC GAMES iiwtiiiurj. 

Rice at SM\J 
Arkansas ul Texas 
Na\> at California 
Washrngion at Stanford 
ocTosen z* 

Duke ul Army 
Dartmouth at Marsurd 
Nav> at Pittsburgh 
Morida at Alabanta 
UCLA at Illinois 
Minnesota ui Michigan 
Wisconsin at Ohio State 
Texas at Rice 
California at USC 
Oregon at W'ashingion 

OCTOBER 31 

Princeton at Brown 

Noire Dame vs. Na\> in Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh at Syracuse 

Dartmouth at Yale 

Georgia Tech at Duke 

Auburn at Florida 

Mississippi at I.SU 

Missouri at Nebraska 

Illinois at Purdue 

Michigan State at W isconsin 

SMU at Texas 

Washington at USC 

NOVEMBER 7 

S) racuse vs. Army in Yankee Stadium, N.Y. 

Notre Dameui Pittsburgh 

Darsurd at Princeton 

LSU \s. Alabama in Birmingham 

Mississippi State at Auhurn 

North Carolina at Clemson 

Nebraska at Kansas 

Illinois at Michigan* 

Penn State at Ohio State 
Riee at Arkansas 
Texas at Baylor 
Iowa State at Oklahoma 
Memphis Stale at Tulsa 
(. alifornia at Washington 

NOVEMBER 14 

Pittsburgh at Army 

Duke at Navy 

Virginia Tech at Syracuse 

Alabama at Georgia Tech 

Mississippi Stale at LSU 

Wisconsin at Illinois 

Michigan State at Notre Dame* 

SMU at Arkansas 
Missouri at Oklahoma 
Texas ul TCU 

Vale at Harvard 
Pittsburgh at Penn Slate 
Duke at Norih Carolina 
Michigan State at Illinois 
Kansas at Missouri 
Michigan at Ohio State 
Nebraska at Oklahoma 
use at UCLA 

.Auburn vs. Alabama in Birmingham* 

Texas A&M at Texas 

NOVEMBER ZB 

Navy vs. Army in Philadelphia* 

.Arizona State at Arizona 
Rice at Baylor 
Notre Dame at USC 

DECEMBER S 

Mississippi State at Mississippi* 

'/iiinoiinlly ivleyised xaiiies 
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UAPAN AIR LINES 

For o free previvw of the Olympirs, send 
for -The XVm Olympiod.'' This bonklel. 
prepared for JAL by Sports f/lustmiod 
deloiJs ovonis, athletes to watch. previous 
records, and much more. Write to fipan 
Air Lines, Box J72J-SI. Son Fronns.^n. 


TAMAE 


A well-bred young lady of 
|apan studies classic calligra- 
phy. . . ihebana. flower arrang- 
ing . . . cluinoyu. the centuries 
old tea ceremony. Through 
these she learns that the sim- 
plest of tasks can be endowed 
with a special beauty and se- 
c^nity. You wilt discover this 
when lapan Air Lines hostess 
Tamae Nagashima offers you 
a scented o-shtburi hot towel 
... a hoppi coat to relax in . . 
warmed soke to bid you wel- 
come. The kimono-clad grace 
of Tamae is delightfully com- 
plemented by the classic Jap- 
anese atmosphere aboard your 
DC-8 Jet Courier. 

Join Tamae on your next 
night to Japan, the Orient .. 
or on to Europe around the 
world. Add Hawaii to your 
itinerary at no extra fare — 
another "plus" when you fly 
Japan Air Lines, the calm 
beouly of Japan ol a/mosi the 
speed of sound. 




Rigging tacKi* lor tuna- photo Oy Marti Shaw 

Unshackle yourself. Vou have a friend at Chase 
Manhattan to help care for your nest egg and 
serve as your securities custodian. Delegate 
us at your convenience. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK Ij 

Head Office 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New Yorh, New York 10018 
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.NJri, Hohirt t. )i'Uii^ Icvrin iihouf liccli/ fH’rfornujiici' from her iiib seotils - aiul from her Mobil dealer in I'liilade/phia, Pa. 


Better all-round performance... one reason to depend 
on your Mobil dealer and his High Energy Gasoline 


I low Mobil Makes I ligh luicrgy (jasolinc 

The Nltny inside the drop. 
Mobil takes striiiuht-riin gaso- 
line -llic h.isie prodiK-t all le- 
fiiK'rs start vvitli — and further 
refines it so light, low-energy 
atom groups arc rcplae<-d by 
huskier, high-energy atom 
groups. This basic gasoline is 
built up. condeiisi'd, filled with 
< nergy to give more ]>ower for 
long mileage in every gallon. 



Mrs. Robert K Young htuiid that her 
Mobil dealer's good adviec — and 
g(K)tl produets like .Mobil’s High En- 
ergy Gasoline - can give her station 
wagon Irulter all-rinind perfornianee. 
Sire learned that a trained Mnliil 
tlealer can: 

■ t/onr hallrnj potter. 

■ Kei’}) your tires at safe j>rvssure. 

■ Check the oil, keep rraiikcase 
filled with t/i/«/i7i/ Mohiloil. 

■ InsfKTt your eoo/ing system. 


■ Luhriealc rfouhirly and /horor/gh- 
hj uilh the liifih-orade Mohil lii- 
hrieants just r/g/it for your ear. 

■ Fill your tank with MohiVs Uiali 
Energy Cwivo/bie-regn/ar or pre- 
mium— for tiepnulahle poirer, and 
/ong mifeuge. 

■ Heetnnnienr/ a Mohil Credit Card 
for ytttir traveliiio convenience. 

Like millinn.s' uf inntnrists. voii can 
d<‘jHuid on vonr Mohil dealer to help 
get Ix*ftcr all-round perfonnaiiee. 


l*'or gtxid advice. ..and good products. ..depend on your Mobil dealer 
HIO. 






The front wheels on the MG Sports 
Sedan do all the work. They pull. 
They steer. They cling to the road 
like cleats. They serve up fast, safe, 
disc-brake stops. 

The front wheels are where the 
power is. MG’s front wheel drive 
takes the Sports Sedan straight as 
a string to where you direct it. 

The front wheels are where the 
weight is. MG’s competition-proved 
engine is up forward where it 
ought to be . . . and where its pound- 
age delivers extra traction, even 


on tricky surfaces. 

True, the rear wheels help support 
the car. But it is the front wheels 
that tell them what to do— as part of 
MG’s rugged Hydrolastic* (liquid) 
Suspension System. They actually 
telegraph news of road conditions 
to the rear wheels, so you stay on 
the level, no matter what. 

What does it add up to? Simply this: 
no car is more roadworthy than 
the Sports Sedan. It holds steady 
and true, in spite of slick, snow, 
breeze and bumps. Most re- 


assuring, whether you drive 
for the sport or for the family 
(of five). 

Incidentally, the modest price 
includes all five wheels. 




I HARLEY-PAVtPSON~| 

MOTORCYCLES . MOt'oT^ SCOOTERS . GOLF CARS . COMMERCIAL VEHtCLES • FROM THE GREATEST NAME IN POWERED FUN 




Be free as the breeze and have the fun of your life with the 
new Harley-Oavidson M-50. Take a friend along for a test ride. 
Tell your Harley-Davidson dealer you'd like to fake a pair of fun- 
lovin' M-50S out for some air. It’s a carefree way to go for only 
$225. Try it! We'll throw the fun In free! 

In any case, only Harley*Oavidson has a model just right for you, 
from this thrifty, comfortable, easy to ride M-50, to the powerful 
1200 c.c. Electra-Glide; nine great new performers. Look for your 
Harley-Davidson dealer in the yellow pages of your phone book. 
Go see him now. and take a friend along for fun. Full insurance 
coverage easily available at low cost, ask your Harley-Davidson 
dealer for details. 

• Suggested Retail F.O.6. Milwaul<ee 



hSAM Highland Tv>eed Sport Coat, $59.96. Other HS&M sport coats to $100. 


the low road, 


There’s no mistaking the Scottish accent of 
this bonnie sportcoat. Loomed in the bold 
and brawny way you like. Rests light as 
heather on your shoulders. 

Aye, and tailored to endure— like the very 
Highland's it’s named for. 


Notice, for example, how the patterns 
match at the scams and sleeves. Depends 
largely on skillful “undcrbasting." All parts 
first joined with soft white thread for exact 
placement. 

Then finally sewn with hundreds of tiny 


stitches. Later, the soft while thread is re- 
moved. On the outside it seems like there 
is no scam at all. 

Worn over slacks— or kill— the 
HS&M Highland Tweed sport- 
coat is a canny buy. 







a spORTinc 


PROPOSITIOn 



Chances are you tackle these situations the hard way many times 
a year. That’s life, but it’s not living! Make it easy on yourself. 
Discover the versatility of an Ariens Trac-Team, the single power 
unit with a selection of seasonal attachments ... to throw snow 
. . . vacuum leaves . . . mow the lawn. See your Ariens Dealer 
now, whatever the weather. He has a sporting proposition and 
a sportsman’s gift for you^' Come on . . . it’s time to live a little. 

participating dealers only. Hurry, offer limited! 


aVuem. 


COMPANY 

IN CANADA; 


229 CALUMET ST. . BRILLION. WIS. 
0. BOX 507 • BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 



SCORECARD 


NEVER ON SUNDAY? 

Ford (“It’s news lo me") Frick, the non- 
commissioner of baseball, has decided 
something, and that's news right there. 
The substance of it is that the World 
Scries shall unquestionably and uncon- 
ditionally begin in a National League 
park on Wednesday. October 7 — weath- 
er, anyhow, permitting. Furlhermorc. 
decrees Frick, there will be no travel 
day after the first two games (when the 
Series moves lo an American League 
park) if neighboring teams arc involved. 
The commissioner may have meant, for 
instance, the Orioles and the Phillies, but 
he did not spell it out. 

In the event of a four-game Scries, 
therefore, it will all be over on Saturday, 
and the NHC network will have no ball 
game to show on Sunday. Last year the 
fourth and final game of the Scries — 
because of an intervening travel day — 
was telecast on a Sunday, and it drew 
the largest sports TV audience since the 
world was young. Naturally, dreadful 
rumors that the CBS Yankees have taken 
over the commissioner's ollice are begin- 
ning to lake form. "Oh, stuff and non- 
sense." laughs NBC Vice-president Carl 
Lindcmann with undetectable mirth. 
"We sell the Series as a package, not 
game by game, The only losers would be 
the sponsors and the guys who have to 
work on Saturday." 

Stdl. the guy who works or\ Saturday 
need not be entirely crestfallen. With no 
distracting World Series on Sunday, he 
can watch NFL football —on CBS. 

SMOKE IN SUN VALUEY 

For several years it has been a smolder- 
ing secret that the Union Pacilic Railroad 
wanted to unload its posh — and impov- 
erished— ski resort in Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Somewhat out of the way. the country's 
oldest and most lavishly operated ski 
area has never paid U.P. an avalanche 
of profits since it was built in 1936. Now 
the hot tip is that U.P. has found an 
itchy buyer for the 46.000-acre property. 
And when the railroad directors meet 
in Omaha next week, they probably will 
approve an offer made by Janss Corp.. a 


California real-estate development firm. 

The Sun Valley rumor mongers also 
say that Janss will lease the valley inns 
to a hotel-motel company (perhaps 
Western International) and will subdi- 
vide the lands bordering the ski lifts. One 
observer has noted new survey stakes 
around Avcrcll Harriman's lodge. I larri- 
man, who planned the picturesque resort 
as a publicity stunt for his railroad in the 
first place, may be going to slay on to 
sec if change means progress and profit. 

EN GARDE 

Mow the French love to shoot! Wheth- 
er they shoot at rabbits, at deer or at 
one another does not seem to matter. 
Last year, for example. French hunters 
sent 1,172 of their number to first-aid 
stations or hospitals and 165 to their 
graves. This year, say insurance experts 
dolefully adjusting their rates. 200 more 
will die. 

With more leisure and more money lo 
spend on it, the French hunter is indom- 
itable if not indestructible. Almost 2 
million licenses were sold last year fur 
S5 and, despite a S3 rise, 6 ' ! more will 
be sold this year. And when open season 
was declared last week in 57 of the coun- 
try's northern departments — including 
the woodland boulevards and court- 
yards of Paris itself— sporting-goods 
stores were Jammed with gadget-minded 
shoppers, ordinary farmlai\ds became 
hunting preserves and the newspapers 
stopped denouncing the slaughter on 
the highways only to attack the slaugh- 
ter of the llclds. 

Certainly French officials are not to- 
tally oblivious to this aimless carnage. 
On the contrary. The opening of the sea- 
son in three pastoral departments was 
postponed until France's largest moving 
target. President Charles de Gaulle, left 
them for the relative safely of the capital. 

CLEAN BILL 

Boxing and television, entwined with one 
another for the past 20 years, called it 
off last week, both reeling. It had come 
to the point where Jack Paar warmed 
over was ouidrawing the fights, and 

( tmll/utfi/ 
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Dutch name, 
world fame 


No need to travel. With Bols, 
there's a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 

SugeestionJry Strawberries 
Romanoff with Bols Triple 
Sec. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols, Box SS. 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville, Ky, 



6cl$ l<qu«u's. 40 to BO Prool, 

• t9S4. Enron lucas Bols Distilling Company, 
lousvillt. Ky Products Of U S. A 



SCORECARD 


YOU’D 

EXPECT WHEATIES 
TO OFFER YOU THIS BOOK 



...BUT AT HALF PRICE? 


That's right! The $2.00 official Olympic 
Sports Book is yours for half price. 
$1.00 and the order blank from a pack- 
age of Today's WHEATIES is all it takes 
to get this 140-page handbook prepared 
by the United States Olympic Committee. 

The book tells about the origins of the 
Olympics and how they're run today. 
It's packed with interesting facts about 


every Olympic sport: with times and 
records about who won when, rules and 
regulations, and lots of action photos. 

Get this $2.00 book, now only $1.00 
plus an order blank from specially 
marked WHEATIES packages at your 
grocer's. All profits from the sale of 
these books go to support the U. S. 
Olympic Team. 



WHEATIES, “Breakfast of Champions", will be served on U.S. Olympic Team training tables in Tokyo. 



Remember that scratched, 
dirty, fingerprinted 
day in Paris? 


Why not remember it os it was? Slip your color slides 
of Paris into the individual metal frames of an 
Airequipt Mefol Magazine, You never need touch 
them. The sidewalk cafes, the Seine, the Left Bonk, ore 
protected against wear, scratches, dirt and fingerprints. 
This unique protection mokes if the world's largest 
selling slide magazine. Fits Airequipt's Avventura, . 
Superbo, Festival, Sprite projectors. And keeps 
Paris os if wos. Beautiful AIREPUIPT 



neighborhood-club boxing, the root sys- 
tem supposed to nourish the whole thing, 
was all but withered and dead. 

One man who will be affected by the 
breakup is Don Dunphy. which is a pity. 
A fine announcer. Dimphy began call- 
ing fights for radio 23 years ago. One 
man. recalling those radio days, said: 
"You could sit home in your Morris 
chair and his blow-by-blow accounts 
were so precise you could score the light 
perfectly." 

"The low ratings that knocked box- 
ing otT television." Dunphy said the 
other day. "were unfair. They never 
look any surveys of neighborhood bars, 
and TV lights surely rated 100', in 
those." Then, wishing his TV friends 
goodby and good luck and making a 
bow to the game he obviously loves. Don 
Dunphy declared that boxing is clean. 
In fact, he said, going Ivory Soap one 
one-hundredth of a percent better. "99 
and 45 100' of all the boxers I have 
known arc great people." 

YANKEE DOOOLE-DOO 

When that American League meeting in 
Boston broke up (see pane 26). one of 
our agents disguised as a janitor slunk 
into the room to sweep up a handful of 
doodles left on the table. He emerged 
clutching six sheets of Hotel Somerset 
stationery with doodles that appear to 
make as little sense as the result of the 
meeting itself. Disguised as a psychia- 
trist, he produced this report: 

"The sheets, doodled by divers hands, 
are unsigned. One doodle is of a Chinese 
mandarin. Is a Hong Kong franchise in 
the back of someone's mind? Another 
sheet, rather deftly done, shows a ball- 
player. a jackass and. possible redun- 
dancy, a portrait of a smiling club owner. 
•Orioles. Orioles.' is scrawled in a child- 
ish hand on two sheets, and another sheet 
bears the baffling figures, ’2-0-4-6-4-X- 
10-8- 1 2- 1 4- 1 2- 1 -3-7- 1 3-7- 1 -6-6-6-9-666- 
9-(>66,' which could stand for either the 
numbers of homers hit in recent games 
off Kansas City pitching or the room 
measurements in a new IX’l Webb hotel. 
The most significant doodle of all is 
a circle with an unequivocal "No!' in 
the middle of it. The No!, on a second 
thought, was penciled out." 

SLEEPING SICKNESS 

Snow White fell into a coma eating an 
apple a day. and now it develops the 
salubrious outdoor life can get you. too. 



DELTA Jets 

—lust what the 
doctor ordered 
-for himseifi 



. . . and for you , too! There 
is no finer way to your 
destination than a Delta 
Jet . . - no finer tonic for 
weary spirits than Delta’s 
personal, quick, exceed- 
ingly thoughtful service! 



OELJrA 

the air line with the BIG JETS 


The peril may K* found lurking in fre>h- 
ly dry-clcaneil sleeping hags. Noxious 
fumes gisen olT hy the residue of some 
cleaning solvenis can cause sickness in 
a butloncd-up, airless tent and have 
even taken the life of a teen-age camper 
in Minnesota. Rest adsice for escapists 
from the sooty city: thoroughly air your 
gear. A short nap can become the big 
sleep. 

SPIRITED SURVIVAL 

In the days when l.lO-hiot J boats raced 
for the America's ( up. the only medi- 
cine professional deckhands knew was 
a quick hair of the dog as the sun got up. 
Rut boats have changed and si> have 
crews. The amateur lasies tT the latter 
areexemplilied by the 12 ••survival kils'^ 
w hich have been given to the men aboard 
defender and challenger 

Siivcix'ti'n. hach kit holds a collapsible 
tin cup. a pint bottle of f rench cognac 
•'to be adminisiered for seasickness and 
exposure" and I ' Ray er aspirin for every- 
thing else, 

The downcast crewmen of the defeated 
cup candidate. Anivriain l.ciirle. were 
nalurally given neither brandy nor aspi- 
rin. but they devised a survival method 
of their own. .At a Newport bar one re- 
cent morning. 1 3 hands qualfed. 

in a little under two hi>urs. 153 RIoody 
Marys. This works out to one drink [ver 
man every 10 minutes. One wonders; 
if tluit many Bloody Marys were neces- 
sary to quench the morning after, what 
kind of inferno had been lighted the 
night before'.’ 

SIGHT FOR SORE EVES 

brom the start to the linish of every 
race, a competitive swimmer is half deaf 
and half blind, The cheers of the crowd 
come to him only faintly through the 
turmoil of rushing water and. since his 
eves do not fivcus properly under water, 
there is always his fear that he will muff 
the next turn or that a rival in a distant 
lane is stealing ahead. 

At the (Olympic (.i.uvws uv Tokyo wevt 
month, thanks to an invention borrowed 
fiom skin-diving (.SI. fX'c. I6|, male 
swimmers of the U.S. will, at least, be 
able to see. Two dozen of the American 
men have been lilted out with what are 
known as •'scleral contact air lenses." a 
special type of conlticl lens that, like a 
liny face mask on each eyeball, brings the 
underwater world into sluirp definition. 

No one can say how much perform- 
ances will be improved, but the l .S. 
Olympic coach. I>r. James ( ounsilman. 



BLACK WATCH 

The Man's Fragrance 
shave lotion '2”, cologne *3 nisiu 
By PRINCE MATCHABEILI 


THEY'BE NEW I 

Black Watch Instant Foam Shave 
Black Watch Pre-Electric Skin Conditioner 





SCORECARD 



IS A GUY INAMEI) JOE! 


Not that we don't have sotne mighty line gals as 
well! The point is that every Florslieim liaml-sewn 
front — is the genuine article — for we believe that 
no machine ran replace the skill and rare of a 
craftsman who takes 
pride in his work ! 

Thr tX Af.I. in liliick or brnit n rtishmert', or CorJova calf. 


l^rpmRSHE^ 


1 FLORSHCtM SHOtCOMPAHV • CHICAQ0 6' uAKlif «r FiHt. ra« ucs •.«« «4w(.K 


thinks the experiment worth pursuing. 
One of Counsilman's butterfly swimmers 
at Indiana University — a chronically 
nearsighted freshman named Johnny 
Collins— wore the new lenses last win- 
ter and took seven seconds ofT his 200- 
meter time. "I don't know how much of 
this can be credited to lenses." Dr. Coun- 
silman reports, "but I can tell you this: 
Collins is no longer butting into the wall 
at the end of every lap." 

I’LL WALK ALONE 

You may not like it — he doesn’t even 
like it— but Chicago’s Chris McCarthy 
is the best long-distance walker in Amer- 
ica. Just the other day. matter of fact, he 
won the j'O-kilomcter (about 31 miles) 
race in the Olympic trials in Sicaitic. Yet 
his unsiz^ling time was 4:45:3 1 , or about 
30 minutes longer than the world record, 
held by an Italian. 

Can a red-blooded American boy real- 
ly be all that bad? Sure, says McCarthy, 
and for a number of reasons. On the one 
hand. McCarthy is a preoccupied scholar 
<hc is studying for his d<x:toratc in po- 
litical science at the University of ( hi- 
cago) and a house painter, this being his 
means of keeping his lean body and soul 
together. On the other hand, he says, this 
nation’s walkers start from too small a 
group, the administration of the sport is 
badly handled and ‘•frankly, there are 
no good coaches." On top of all that. 
U.S. walkers are discouraged because 
people snicker when they see them. 

Chris McCarthy, so self-assured that 
he predicted his Olympic trials victory 
last winter, has no illusions about the 
Olympic Games themselves, and says he 
may not even bother to go. "It would 
be like stepping into a ring with Sonny 
Liston." he believes. But there is an ele- 
vating corollary to that thought which 
McCarthy might mull over. Cassius Clay 
is another young man people used to 
laugh at — until he stepped out of a ring 
with Sonny Liston. 

PROMISES, PROMISES 

Early last week Jockey Milo Valenzuela 
was asked to ride Sadair. one of the fa- 
vorites in Saturday's Arlington-Wash- 
ington Futurity. A few days later Les 
Lear. Sadair’s trainer, sent word to Va- 
lenzuela to forget it — he was putting 
Willie Shoemaker on the horse instead. 
Forget it. my foot, said Milo, and as 
Shoemaker and Sadair won a SI 34.925 
purse he announced he was liling suit 
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THE ENGAGEMENT RING WITH THE PERFECT CENTER DIAMOND 







True artistry is expressed in the 
brilliant fashion styling of every 
Keepsake diamond engagement ring. 
Kach setting is a masterpiece of de- 
sign. reflecting the full brilliance 
and beauty of the center diamond... 
a perfect gem of flawless clarity, fine 
color and meticulous modern cut, 
The name. Keepsake, in the ring 
and on the tag is your assurance of 
fine quality and lasting satisfac- 
tion. Your very personal Keepsake 
is awaiting your selection at your 
Keepsake jeweler’s store. Find him 
in the yellow pages under" Jewelers." 
Prices from $100 to $2500, Rings en- 
larged to show beauty of detail. 
®Trade-mark registered. 



HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 

To help me get more value for my mortey pleose 
ser>d free folder "Choosing Your Engogement ond 
Wedding Rings" . . . also for my fionc^ send new 
20-poge booklet "How to Plan Your Engagement 
ond Wedding" plus the Bride's Book special offer. 


C.i»- C« Malt 

KEEPSAKE DIAMOND PINGS, SYRACUSE. N. y. 13202 






The versatile 
self-assured shoe... 


.»rrt fr*d»m««« 'or i 


...in 


r\ 


COR'AM 


FRENCH SHRINER’S confident shoe with a fine talent for takins 
on challenges, capacity-crowded calendars, the unlimited life. 
A perforated wing tip, six-eyelet classic. Made of CORFAM; 
the remarkable new shoe upper material from Du Pont. Up to one- 
third lighter in weight, supple CORfAM b-r-e-a-t-h-e-s for 
comfort CORFAM repels water, resists mostspotsand stains, needs 
only a wipe-off to remove normal soil, keeps its well-groomed 
new look longer, There's a new woy of life afoot in CORFAM' 


Belter Things tor Better living. ..tnraugh Chemistry 


FRENCH SHRINER'S self-assured shoe, about $32.00 o'; French Shriner, coosi to coast; Jordan 
Morsh, Boston: levris & Thomas Saltz, Woshington D.C : Rich's, Atlartla, Koufmonn's, Pittsburgh. 




SCORECARD ..ufllnueJ 


against I. ear and Sadair’s owner. Mrs. 
Mary Hechl. for S2 million. 

After sourly observing four jisckcys 
switch horses willy-nilly last spring just 
before the Kentucky [^erby. we now are 
equally disturbed to see V'aicn/uela's 
plight, in which the situation is resersed. 
Hut it is patent that racing needs rules to 
control agreements between riders and 
trainers. To both it seems that business is 
business while ethics go by the board. 

DON'T GO 'WAY MAD 

Home in Puerto Rico last week. Golfer 
Juan {('hi Chi) Rodrigue/ was talking 
up a hurricane, claiming the PGA had 
“barred" him from the U.S. Ryder Cup 
team because he was not born in the 
U.S. “I was hurl." said Chi Chi. hint- 
ing discrimination. “If they don't want 
me. there is no sense in my trying." 

The fact is America's PCi.A vsanls C hi 
Chi — ^just as much as Great Hritain's 
PG.-\ wants South .African Gary Player. 
Hut the P(i.As do not make the Ryder 
Cup rules. Samuel Ryder did. in 1927. 
when he set up the trust establishing the 
biennial Hrilish-American competition. 
To be eligible. Ryder said. pla>ers must 
be “natives and residents of the U.S." 
(or (ircat Hritain). And this, according 
to legal judgment, does not include such 
commonwealths as Chi Chi’s Puerto 
Rico or Player’s South .Africa. 

FAN 

As greatly loved as any man in sport was 
Walter Augustine Hrown. who died last 
week of a heart attack in ( ape ( od Hos- 
pital. This love was but the echo of that 
which he gave to sport himself, for Wal- 
ter Brown was passionately fond of ev- 
ery form of athletics in which man en- 
gages. He was most happily situated, 
therefore, in his positions as president of 
Boston Ciarden. the Boston Athletic -As- 
sociation, basketball’s ( eliics and hock- 
ey’s Bruins. He had helped found the 
National Basketball -AssiK'iation and 
keep it afloat. For services to hiK'key, he 
was elected to the lUK'key Hall of l ame. 

His ownership of sports teams was 
secondary to his fanship. When the ( cl- 
ues or Bruins played at the Ciarden. 
Brt>wn preferred to climb to one of the 
cheaper seals and lose himself in the 
crowd. There, without being conspicu- 
ous, he could cheer and rant and yell as 
he w ished. I'hat was why he was in sport 
—not for prestige, or money, or any oth- 
er reason but the pure joy of it. end 



Of course Alligator coats 
have finer fabrics, better 
all-weather protection, 
newer styling. But that 
didn’t just happen -it was 
planned that way. These are 
the coats that ought to 
cost more but don’t. 

No wonder they’re America’s 
most wanted coats. 
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TO TOKYO 
BY INCHES 

The length of a toe sometimes was the only difference 
between success or failure as the U.S. 's best track men 
strove last week for places on the 1964 Olympic team 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


I n iis final makeup, ihc L’.S. Olympic track and field team 
is a curious patchwork. I; has men the breadth of Discus 
Thrower Al Oerter, who weighs 270 pounds and looks as if 
he could stop the 5:18 express wiih a stiff-arm. and man- 
children like 120-pound Gerry Lindgren and 130-pound 
Tom O’Hara, who if they were not competing as qualified 
distance runners probably cnuld make a strong case for half 
price at the ticket window. It is a team of soldiers, students, 
teachers, marines, engineers, bankers, mechanics, loners, 
evtroverts. hypochondriaesand gastritis sufferers. It is made 
up of large, earthy veterans like Parry O'Brien. 32. who has 
won medals in Rome. Melbourne and Helsinki, and pink- 
cared rookies like H-ycar-old Jim Ryun. who just recently 
discovered that if he runs 1,500 meters fast enough he can 
lam right out of Kansas on the weekend. 

It is a patchwork of styles. Bob Hayes runs 100 meters 
like a man trying to punch an invisible opponent, Distance 
Runner Bob Schul and Sprinter Henry Carr are the perfect 
runners one illustrates how-to textbooks with. And it rep- 
resents a variety of training habits. Rex Cawley runs the 
400-meler hurdles faster than any other man in the world 
but just now found out about it, because he never self- 
trained more than 300 yards at a clip, and if he even gets 
near a hurdle more than once every two weeks he feels 
overworked. For this he has been accused of being singularly 
lazy by his friend Mike Larrabc^e. but Larrabee has since 
adapted Cawley's low-key approach to his 400-metcr run 
with astonishing results. Gerry Lindgren. on the other hand, 
ran 210 miles a week, a total of 1,680 miles in the eight 
weeks preceding the final trials. 

For these three, anyway, their systems 




Schoolboy Ryun ( 4). his loft fool flying ovor lino, lakes third place from stumbling GraUa (6) as Burleson beats O'Hara in dramatic t.SOO meters. 
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TOKYO BOUND eonttnued 

lire precisely O.K. They and others not 
much like them became the 1964 U.S. 
Olympic track and field team last week- 
end. our representatives to Tokyo in Oc- 
tober. Trials that began in red-hot New 
York in July and cut the field to little 
more than a hundred were completed in 
cooled-olf l.os Angeles, where the two- 
day finals drew only .^7.536 to the Coli- 
seum. They were almost aniiclimactic. 
though they should not have been, and 
they fell short of being entirely satisfy- 
ing entertainment. Assured the Tokyo 
trip, not all those who had won in New 
York were eager to put out. The meet 
consequently lacked general exccilcnee. 
The self-assured Sehul, for example, 
cooked up a dead heat with Bill Dellinger 
as the two sped down the straightaway 
ahead of the pack at the finish of the 
5.000 meters. 

But there was also the quadrennial 
display of emotions by exhilarated men 
who had wondered if they could make 
the team and did and by heartbroken 
men who had figured to and did not. 
Probably the most heartsick of all was 
Jim Orelle. the old campaigner and for- 
mer Olympian, who has done as much 
as any runner to raise American stand- 
ards in the distances. Reaching desjrcr- 
aicly for the finish in the 1,500 meters, 
easily the most exciting event of the 
meet, he apparently had salvaged third, 
when on his outside came 17-year-old 
Jim Ryun. his head rolling as if ready to 
topple off onto the track. But it was 
Grelle who toppled. Abruptly aware of 
the danger, he lunged at the finish and 
sprawled headlong— a futile fall, for 
Ryun had edged him out. 

When all the sadness and joy had been 
taken care of. a coach with half an eye 
for track could look on it and say that 
it was a good team, so good that the re- 
jects and left-outs would have made al- 
most any of the other 92 teams that will 
be in Tokyo. This is the best collection 
of track men the U.S. has ever brought 
together— which should not be news ei- 
ther. because it figured to be. 

There were few surprises in the final 
trial, except that Ralph Boston did not 
land on Laguna Beach on one of his 
soaring long jumps. The I960 gold 
medal winner landed instead 27 feel 
10*4 inches from point of departure on 
one jump, or seven inches better than the 
world record of archrival Igor Ter- 
Ovanesyan of Russia. Because of the 
wind at his back— “I saw that little fan 


twirling in the wind gauge and knew it 
was going too fast.” said Boston — no 
record could be claimed, but Boston, 
who twice before had lost record leaps 
because of w ind, got one anyway in Los 
Angeles. With that fan twirling just a bit 
slower, he did 27 feet 4(4 inches, one inch 
farther than Ter. 

Larrahee. who is .30. and teaches al- 
gebra (and should be home in bed right 
now watching over the ruptured pan- 
creas a playful judo wrestler rendered 
him), tied the world record for 400 me- 
ters. "Dying" halfway through the race, 
Larrahee suddenly found life and said he 
felt as though he were fioating as he 
first passed Ollan Cassell, then caught 
Ulis Williams on the last turn and held 
him olT to win in 44.9 seconds. Larra- 
bee's wife. Margaret, laughed and cried 
and said she was so happy beciiuse 
Mike's mother promised she would take 
them both to Japan if Mike won. 

Cawley. 24. made the last impressive 
contribution to the meet when he won 
the 400-melcr hurdles in 49.1 seconds, 
beating Glenn Davis' old world record. 
Afterward he Siiid he had a "very definite 
feeling" that he could pare it down to 
48.5 if he could continue working hard 
at not working too hard. 

Not all favoritas won 

Surprises otherwise were more or less 
limited to Willie Davenport, who beat 
—and therefore qualified with— Mayes 
Jones and Blaine Lindgren in a rather 
slow 110-mcier high hurdle: Jay Silves- 
ter, who beat Al Oerter in the discus 
(both under 200 feet ): and l\uil Drayton 
and Dick Stebhins. who outstripped 
Hayes and Carr in the 2(X) meters. 

In a meet like this there is enough 
heartbreak to register on a seismograph. 
Every contestant cherishes the belief 
that ho will, if his start is good and the 
tides are right, qualify as an Olympian. 
Opinion is divided as to how the thought 
affects the candidate. "There is more 
pressure here ihatv there is in the Olym- 
pics." says Boston. Hayes, who could 
not sleep for thinking about the trucks 
going by on the freeway outside his 
dormitory window the night before the 
meet, admitted he had “the worst 
butterflies ever.” On the other hand, 
there was Sehul; "You can't get too ex- 
cited about this meet when you’ve al- 
ready been assured the trip to Tokyo.” 

Major upsets, nevertheless, were at a 
minimum. The most prominent victims 


other than Grelle were Jim Beatty, once 
the most feared long distance runner 
in America but now 29 and too busy with 
his government work in North Carolina 
to train seriously, and Peter McArdle. 
recently the country’s best l0.(XX)-metcr 
runner. Beatty was given a special dis- 
pcnsiition to compete in the 5.()(X) meters 
in Los Angeles after dropping out of the 
New York race— he was still recovering 
from an injury then — but he finished fifth 
in l-.A. ">'ou cannot,” siiid Schu! of Beat- 
ty, "expect to do in a month or two what 
others need a year for, not in this kind 
of comivetiiion," 

McArdle. the New York bus mechanic 
who at 34 can count the possibilities for 
future Olympic participation on his 
right forefinger, if that, developed stom- 
ach cramps after a mile of the lO.(XK) 
meters. "When you get a stitch like 
that." he said, "it goes right down to 
your leg and all you can do is slow 
down.” Gripping his side, his eyes sunk 
back in his head, McArdle continued on, 
bobbing along beneath his absurd Cicr- 
man bicycle cap. which protects his 
bald top. Llliniatcly he was lapped by 
the marvelous l.indgren. the young up- 
start with the happy grin and a voice 
that sounds like a leak in a steam pipe. 
But .Me.ArdIc finished. He always fin- 
ishes. A writer asked him if. when the 
pain was severe, he did not feel the urge 
to quit the race. "I don't quit," said 
McArdle. I-orlunaiely. he added, he had 
a premonition about something like this 
and had the foresight to qualify in the 
marathon, which gets him to Tokyo but 
docs little for his chances to win a medal. 
He does hotter in the 10.000, 

Another no-quitler was 25-ycar-old 
Air Lorce Sergeant Darrell Horn, who 
jumped against Boston despite a muscle 
knot on his left leg the si/e of a pound 
of mo/7arella. "The greatest show of 
courage I've ever seen.” Boston said. "If 
1 could have done anything to help him. 
I would have." Unhclped. Horn fin- 
ished fifth. 

Bob Hayes, previously the victim of a 
leg-muscle pull, made his first start since 
June 21. He had missed the trials in 
New- York and the U.S. -Russian meet 
and hud done little to stay in condition 
beyond running pass patterns with the 
Florida A«S:M football team. He had 
gained weight (he dives not admit it) 
and a fiancee, a Miami girl named Bar- 
bara Milton (he broadcasts it). Barbara 
stayed in Miami, so only the weight 
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showed in L. A.— mostly in Hayes's pow- 
erful thighs, which even before he put on 
pounds had the appearance of Civil War 
cannon. Still, he ran the 100 as fast as 
he — or any American — ever did. 10,1 
seconds, and came back the next day to 
challenge Carr in Henry's specially, the 
200-metcr. Carr was off. He had one of 
his rare bad days and finished fourth, 
“1 don't know what happened,” said 
Carr, crestfallen and fearful he hud 
blown his Olympic berth, though he had 
won in the trials in New York. “I'm 
sick.” As it turned out, the U.S. Olympic 


lOO-MKTKR D,V.SH 

M VRK 

1. Hob Hayes 

0:10.1 

2. Trenton Jackson 

0:10.2 

3. Mel Pender 

0:10.3 

200-MKTER DA.SM 


1. I’aul Drayton 

0:20.4 

2. Dick Stebbins 

0:20,5 

3. Henry Carr 

0:20.8 

400-MtTER D.ASM 


1. Mike Larrabec 

0:44.9 

2. Ulis Williams 

0:45.0 

3, Ollan Cassell 

0:45.6 

SUO-METKR RIN 


1. Morgan Groih 

1:47.1 

2. Tom Farrell 

1:48.0 

3. Jerry Siebert 

1 :48.3 

I.SHO-METER HI N 


1. Dyrol Burleson 

3:41.2 

2, Tom O'Hara 

3:41.5 

3. Jim Ryun 

3:41.9 

S.eoo-.METER HI N 


1. Bob Schul 

13:55.6 

2. Bill Dellinger 

13:55.6 

3. Oscar Moore 

13:58.8 

lO.OOO-METER Rl N 


1. Gerry Lindgrcn 

29:02.0 

2. Bill Mills 

29:10.4 

3. Ron Larncu 

29:20.4 

tlO-MKTEH vnnll llERDLES 


1. Willie Davenport 

0:13.6 

2. Hayes Jones 

0:13.6 

3. Blaine Lindgren 

0:13.8 

400-VtETER HI RI)LE.S 


1 . Rex Cawley 

0:49.1 

2. Bill Hardin 

0:49.8 

3. Jay Luck 

0:50.4 

steeplecha.se 

1. George Young 

8:44.2 

2. Vic Zwolak 

8:46,2 

3. Jeff Fishbdck 

8:55.8 

mtiir ji .vip 


1. Ed Carulhcrs 

6-10 

2. John Thomas 

6-10 

3. John Rambo 

6- 8 


Committee decided wisely that Carr was 
still the best man for the job. Hayes was 
scratched in the 200 and left to run in 
the 100 and the 400-mctcr relay. 

In all, only six of the 17 winners at 
Randalls Island repeated in Los Angeles. 
Boston, Hammer Thrower Hal Connol- 
ly, Shotputtcr Dallas Long. Schul, Tri- 
ple Jumper Ira Davis, and Dyrol Bur- 
leson in the 1.500 meters. Burleson, an 
uncanny stretch driver, bided his time 
near the rear of a bunched pack for 
three-quarters of a mile and only made 
his bid when Tom O'Hara briefly took 


POLE VAILT 

.MARK 

1. Fred Hansen 

16-6 

2. John Fennel 

16-6 

3. Bill PcmcUon 

16-0 

RROVD JLAIP 

1. Ralph Boston 

27-1014 

2. Gayle Hopkins 


3. Phil Shinnick 

26-31/1 

TRIPLE JIMP 

1. Ira Davis 

53 1 

2. Bill Sharpe 

53-1 

3. Kent Flocrkc 

5l-«4 

SIIOTPLT 

1. Dallas Long 

64-9 

2. Randy Matson 

63-10 

3. Parry O'Brien 

63-10 

DISCI S THROW 

1, Jay Silvester 

198-71/2 

2. Al Oerter 

193-4 

3. Dave Weill 

191-:»/2 

JAVELIN THROW 

1. Frank Covcili 

252-9i/i 

2. Lcs Tipton 

243-1/2 

3. Ed Red 

242-111/1 

HAMMER THROW 

1. Hal Connolly 

223-51/2 

2. Ld Burke 

215-1/1 

3. Al Hall 

214-9 

DEC ATHI.OV 

1. Dick Embergcr 

7,728 

2. Russ Hodge 

7.728 

3. Paul Herman 

WO-METER RELAY 

1. Bob Hayes 

2. Trenton Jackson 

3. Mcl Pender 

4. Gerry Ashworth 

i,6iA»-me;te;r relay 

1. Mike Larrabee 

2. Ulis Williams 

3. Ollan Cassell 

4. Theron Lewis 
‘suhjri t ttr ihaiiff 

7,701 


the lead. Suddenly O'Hara was seeing 
bodies stream past him and at the head 
of the stretch was tucked in behind three 
— Grclle. Burleson and Archie San Ro- 
mani. Forced outside, O'Hara could not 
catch the fast-closing Burleson, but he 
did pass Grclle as San Romani faded 
and R>un look third. 

The team now passes into the hands 
of Coach Bob Gicgcngack and his staff 
and moves into prc-Olvmpic quarters 
in Walnut, Calif. Who is Boh Gicgcn- 
gack besides u man w ith three Gs in one 
name? He has been the head coach of 
the Yale team for 18 years and is a man 
with an agile mind, a persuasive manner 
and a distinctive way of answering ques- 
tions: he challenges them. He is a be- 
liever in the nonvisual, righl-to-lefl- 
hand baton (he calls it the Am-ton) pass, 
which he is in the process of teaching his 
relay prospects. He is a coach sensitive to 
an athlete's problems (he calls them 
pwobicms) and knows when to let well 
enough alone. 

“What do you teach?" he challenged. 
“They've been taught. Their coaches 
know more about them than I could 
learn in a few weeks, so there is no 
changing them now. You drop a subtle 
hint or ask a wrong question — like, 
‘Why do you hold your foot like that?' — 
and you have to have a geranium in 
your head. You can throw a guy right 
off the beam, make him worried stiff, 

“It's like this boy 1 had at Fordham in 
1940 or '4! . He had the quickest start on 
the team, and we decided to find out 
why, Wc got him aside and said, ‘Joe’ — 
that was his name, Joe Nowicki — ‘Joe, 
do you start with a jazz step off your 
left fool or do you just swing your right 
foot over'.’’ He said he wasn’t sure, but 
the next race he'd check it out. Well, the 
next race they fired a starting gun and 
Joe just stood there. He didn't know 
which foot to start off with. 

“Came time for the 1C4A meet and 
Joe was back on the beam. He got his 
usual good start and won the race, and 
one of the boys came running over to me 
and said, 'Did you catch it, Coach, did 
you catch it?’ I said, ‘No, and I don't 
want none of you guys asking him about 
it cither.’ ” 

Gicgcngack says his staff will answer 
all questions, advise and hear all prob- 
lems, personal, real and imaginary, 
and, most important of all, keep their 
cotton-picking hands off the best (rack 
and field team in the world. end 


THE 59 MEN WHO QUALIFIED IN LOS ANGELES 
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SHINING HOUR FOR GOLDEN BOY 


It was not just an opening game for Paul Hornung — his first in two years. It was a game against the Bears, a team 
that had beaten the Packers twice in 1963. and in it Hornung had to reestablish his worth by TEX MAULE 



I I rained lor mosl t>r ihc «cok lict'orc 
ihe game, bin the Packers enjov iiork- 
ing 111 the rain, keep sour hat on 

all the lime, and you ean'i hear the 
eoaehes yelling at you." a pla.ser said. 
' It gives you a sense of privaev. We 
don't get that very often. " 

Hornung was one of the few who did 
not like the rain much, The field at Cireen 
Bay's City Stadium had been resodded 
three weeks before, and it wasstill mushy . 
Since Mornung is both a runner and a 
kicker, a mushy lield hurts him. He test- 
ed it Friday, found the fooling soft and 
shook his head. 

"Vou gel knees on a field like this." 
he said. ••> ou can't cut. ^ ou can't fed 
anything running, and trying to kick a 
lield goal out of turf like this is like try- 
ing to hit a wood out of the rough. It's 
loo soft, ^'ou can't feel the ball." 

Coach Lombardi told the Cireen Bay 
groundkeeper that it was the worst field 
111 the NFL. and the groundkeeper. a 
pudgy, middle-aged man. ducked his 
head and said it would he all right for the 
game. The rains had stopped and a 
spanking bree/e was blowing and he 
thought it would dry out and gel hard, 
and when Lombardi told him to roll it 
with u steamroller to pack it down, the 
groundkeejxir said the steamroller w ould 
put waves in the field. 

"It's wavy as a ribhon now.” Lom- 
bardi said. "1 want it hard." "It will be 
hard." the groundkee|ier said stubborn- 
ly, Oddly, the Packers were not tense be- 
fore this game. Hornung. carrying a dou- 
ble burden — coming back after a year's 
susivension to prove to himself and the 
rest of the world that he could do it. 
and lifting the team, as well -was re- 
laved and happy and conlidenl. "N in- 
me told me Fd have to take a lot of con- 
versjition from the stands and from the 
players on the other clubs." he said. "I 
haven't had to take any so far. the only 
thing I've had from the other players — 
on other teams— is a welcome home. 
Rick Casiiies on the Ikrars went out of 
his way to tell me he vvas glad I was back 
and to wish me luck. So did Dave W hit- 
sell on the Bc.irs. And a couple of others 
on other clubs. And the people in the 
stands have been real friendly. I'm glad. 
! don't hear the stands much anyway — 
there's too much noise to hear one guy 
yelling at you. but as far as I know, no 
one has yelled at me yet, Fm lucky," 
The Packer team takes its cues from 
Hornung. a naturvd leader. He was free 


and easy in practice and si' was the team. 
Maybe they remembered the week before 
the second Bear game last year, when 
Chicago murdered them in Chicago Zb-?. 
They have seen movies of the game at 
least a hundred times since, and it would 
be surprising if they had forgotten it. 
In the week before that game they were 
grim and determined and their workout 
on Friday was a violent one. On the 
Friday before this game they laughed a 
good deal. Once Jim Taylor, the reniark- 
ably muscled fullback, went deep for a 
pass, turned his head just in time, and 
caught it. "Way to go. Iron Head." 
Hornung yelled. 

"Now you've quit isometrics, you can 
turn your head." Lombardi said to Tay- 
lor. grinning. Lombardi is not much for 
grinning two days before an imporlani 
game. Later Taylor swung wide on a 
power sweep, a play he and Hornung 
run superbly well. U is the force of the 
Cireen Bay offense. On this occasion 
Taylor swung out and threw a pass, it 
wasa wobbly. slow pass that fell farshort. 
Coining back to the huddle. Mav MeCiee. 
the spread end. said, "Duck season has 
opened early. That one llutlered," Hor- 
nung said: "Looked like a dvick shot 
getting olT the water hut 1 never 'uw a 
duck fly that slow." 

Dressing after the practice. Hor- 
nung smiled w hen Cniard Fred Thurston 
walked by. Thurston slapped Hornung 


on the shoulder and posed brielly with 
his chest out. He leads Hornung and 
Taylor on the power sweeps anil much 
of the success »'f their runs depends upon 
the blocking of Thurston and his running 
male at guard. Jerry Kramer. "1 red C. 
rhurslon." Fu//y said, lapping himself 
on his chest. "Ciod's gift to Paul Hor- 
nung." Hornung laughed easily. "You 
are right, baby." he said. "So right." 

Jerry Kramer came into the dressing 
room, moving slowly and with evident 
pain. He had not been at practice; the 
night before he had been hit by a severe 
pain in his chest, and this morning, w hile 
the rest of the team worked, he had been 
at the hospital trying to lind out what 
vvas wrong. He walked over to Hornung's 
locker, and Hornung's face grew serioiis- 
"How you feel, buhy?" he s;iid. 

"It still hurts. They shot me with novo- 
cain. hut it still hurls." Kramer said. 

"They know what it is?" Hornung 
asked, his face worried. "I don't know." 
Kramer said. "Maybe an infection of the 
diaphragm. I don't know. It hurts." { Hor- 
nung also worried about Defensive Tack- 
le Henry Jordan, who had pulled a groin 
muscle. ) 

Hornung. as usual, was laggard iiv 
dressing. McCiee stopped by his liKker. 
He was fully dressed. "Come on, Goal." 
he said. "Let's get home." 

"I'm coming. ' Hornung said. "I just 
got to shower." Goal is short for Goal 



After pracl/ce Hornung welches his friend Pat hlarlin and teammate Max McGee play eribbage. 
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SHINING HOUR .ominned 


Shoulders, the name the Packers have 
given Hornung because of his unusually 
narrow shoulders. Me has a thick neck — 
as thick as Jim Taylor's — but his shoul- 
ders arc pinched and his arms arc slender. 
Me has powerful runner's legs and a 
broad, strong bottom: he is built like a 
triangle, with a narrow, slanted top. 

Kramer was still standing by Mor- 
nung's locker. He smiled painfully. “You 
ought to play offensive guard awhile." 
he said. “1 bet I'm two inches shorter 
than 1 was. All that pounding makes you 
short and wide.” 

"You'd look like me." Thurston said, 
coming by again and puffing out his con- 
siderable chest. Thurston's head sprouts 
directly from his thick, wide shoulders, 
with almost no neck, and Hornung 
smiled as he looked at him. 

“Nope.” he said. "Not me. 1 don’t 
want to have to unbutton my shirt to 
blow my nose.” 

Hornung. McGee and Ron Kramer, 
the Packers' massive tight end, rent a 
rambling, red brick house about two 
blocks from the Green Bay stadium. It 
is equipped with a television set in the 
living room and another in the dining 
room, and most of the time the players 
watch television when they arc not in 
meetings or practicing. On this Friday 
Hornung went to the airport to pick up 
his mother, who had flown up from 
Louisville to sec the game. She comes to 
Green Bay once or twice a year to watch 
her son play. 

After he picked her up. he went to the 
barber shop in the Northland Hotel to 
get a haircut. Lombardi was two barber 
chairs away, and both men slept through 
the haircuts. Jan. the barber who cut 
Hornung's hair, said. “He always docs. 
You put on the clippers, and he goes 
to sleep.” 

He came back to the house later in 
the afternoon and played dominoes with 
McGee. Heand Kramer and McGccpIay 
innocuous games of dominoes and crib- 
bage to pass the time, complaining bit- 
terly at a loss and crow ing extravagantly 
over a win. They had dinner at a (ircen 
Bay restaurant called The Spot, which 
Hornung truly belies es has the best steaks 
in the entire world. 

Saturday morning McGee was the lirst 
up. “He's got an alarm in his head." 
Hornung said. “I've been rooming witlt 
him for eight years, and he's up at 8 
o'cliK'k in the morning no matter what 
time he gets to bed. It's uncanny." Kra- 


mer cooked breakfast, as he always docs. 
He fried sausages and eggs and made 
toast and coffee and — when it w;is ready 
— he awakened Paul. 

"You cook these eggs on the floor?" 
Hornung asked. 

“The butter burned a little.” Kramer 
said. “Thai's why they look like that." 

“Good.” said McGee. “Excellent, 
mother. They taste very good. Just the 
way I like them. Burned.” 

Saturday morning practice was at 10 
o'clock, and Hornung. McGee and Kra- 
mer finished breakfast in plenty of time 
to be suited up and on the field well 
before 10. One Packer was late, and 
Lombardi, getting edgy now with only 
a little more than 24 hours to go before 
the game, fined him S50. The rest of the 
team greeted the tine with huge enjoy- 
ment. “A little more in the kitty." Hor- 
nung said. “We are going to have a fine 
fine party." The Packer levies go into a 
pot and the party is financed by them 
when the season ends. 

As he had alt week, Hornung worked 
hard and ran hard in practice. “I'm 212,” 
he said. "That's the lightest I've ever 
been in the pros. 1 feel good. 1 was afraid 
of the contact when I came back. Not 
physically afraid, but afraid 1 might be 
injury-prone after the layoff. But so far 
I feel good running, and I throw as well 
as 1 ever did. You don't lose your throw- 
ing touch. It's there all the time, like 
riding a bicycle. I had to work on my 
blocking because the timing goes off. I 
kicked a few balls every day during the 
year I was away, so the kicking didn't 
bother me. 1 think I'll be all right. 1 hope 
so. I really hope so.” He look his mother 
to lunch in the dining room of the Down- 
towner Motel, where she was staying. 
He asked a photographer not to take 
pictures of himself and his mother. 

"She's a little tired of all this," he 
siiid apologetically. “If you have to have 
the pictures, I guess it will be 0-K. But 
I would appreciate it very much if we 
could skip it." He went back to the house 
after lunch and watched the UC'LA-Pilts- 
burgh game on television, switching to 
the New York Yankcc-Minncsoia Twins 
baseball game during commercials. He 
watched an Irish hurling match off and 
on, loo. I le said little about the football. 
Once a Pitt back swung wide and went 
to the sideline, and Hornung said, quiet- 
ly. “Cut." when the back should have 
cut. He went to sleep briefly during a 
tennis match from Forest Hills but 


roused himself to watch Arnold Palmer. 
Ken Venturi. Tony Lema and Bobby 
Nichols in the World Series of Golf. He 
pulled for Venturi and Nichols, friends 
of his. McGee brought some cleaning in 
that he had paid for; Hornung's share 
was nearly SI. and he grimaced. "Good 
thing I gel it for half price,” he said. I ic 
put on his coat and waved casually. “See 
you all in the morning,” he said and 
w'alked out as if the next day was a day 
like any other. He went to pick up his 
mother to lake her to dinner. 

In the plush Green Bay dressing room 
Sunday morning Hornung was still loose. 
Some of the players, keyed high for this 
opening game with the Bears, lay on 
their backs in front of their lockers, legs 
up on the seals of their folding chairs, 
quiet and nervous. Hornung sal easily 
in his chair, stufl'mg knee and thigh pads 
into the pockets of the new bright-gold 
uniform trousers he would wear. 

The field had hardened: the ground- 
keeper was right. Hornung kidded Norm 
Masters, the chunky Green Bay tackle 
whose unenviable assignment for the 
afternoon was to block the Bears' gigan- 
tic defensive end. Doug Atkins. “One 
thing." Hornung said. "Just be sure to 
hit him a good pop on 48." “I'll run 
between his legs." Masters said, grin- 
ning. “You arc on your own," 

The day was bright and cool and. as 
it turned out. Hornung blocked Atkins 
as soon as Masters did. The first Green 
Bay play from scrimmage sent Jim Tay- 
lor into the line, and Hornung helped 
Masters on Atkins. They collaborated 
well enough to sweep him out of the 
play, and Taylor ran for eight yards. 

The rest of the day belonged to Hor- 
nung and the Packer lines, both of w hich 
dominated the Bears. But it was Hor- 
nung the Green Bay fans had come to 
see. He had played convincingly during 
the exhibition season, but Lombardi htid 
used him sparingly. This afternoon he 
was in every offensive play for the Pack- 
ers except two. Once, going for a good 
gain deep in Bear territory, he lost his 
shoe and had to repair to the sidelines 
for one play to replace it. Then, with 2.t 
seconds left and Cireen Buy safely ahead 
2.VI2, he stayed on the sideline as the 
offense look the field to run out the 
clock. 

1 le carried the ball 1 5 times and gained 
77 yards, most of it on u lovely, twisting 
40-yard run which developed off the 
Green Bay power sweep. 1 Ic started w idc 
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Proving ihat he had not forgotten how to 
use tus toot. Hornung kicked for it poirtls. 

U' Jiis ri^ilil. ciK hack sharplN. miiran .1 
liju-hackci and then ga\c HeVensne Back 
lJa\c \Sliilscll a gcnnl hip lake Onwii- 
lickl. again culling hack hard in his lel'i 
as he did. WUiiscU hu hts kg. hiu Hoi- 
iniiig di'o\e ihnnigh and was iinall> 
dragged down 10 >ards I'arllier along h\ 
S.ileU Man Roosctelt l.olor, 

I le kickeil ihree lielrl g«ials. kicked olV, 
threw and cr'inpleicil an option I’asN, 

( >ne ol tile lield gr’als was I'or 52 sards on 
a play that had never IxM'ore succeeded 
111 recenl Nf 1 history. (It was also 
Used in Philadelphia last Sunday when 
ihe I agles tiied it against ihe (luinls 
hut missed. I \\ iili eighi seconds lel'i in 
the halt' I lijah I’nis made a I'air caich on 
ihe tiieeii Bay 4S. 'lo ihe am.i/enieni of 
the crowd, the Packets lined u|s as il to 
kick oil' I'loni the d.K. and I loi luing hoot- 
ed ihe field goal. The rule allows any 
team after a fair caich lo put ihe '’all in 
play by a kick or from ihe line of scriin- 
mage. Ouick thinking by the P.ickeis 
.mil eseeplional kicking hy llorniing 
hroughl three poinis. 

.-Nfier tile game ISoTining slumped in 
weariness Ixfore his locker. The bright- 
gold iroiisers were grass-stained "Hoy. 
I'm pooped." he said. "I am really tired. 

I needed that one. 1 fell prciiy good. 
How ahoiil that Kramer and Jordan'.’ 
Nobody else would have played. lecUng 
the way they did before the game." 

Most of the rest of the leain h.ul 
showered, hut Hornung sat and talked. 
"I didn'i gel a good piece of ihe ball on 
the long held goal. ' he said. "I was too 
low on It. My timing was a hide «dT." 

Ikiri Starr, whose locker is nest lo 
lloriuing's. came hack from the show- 
ers. and Hornung s.iid. ■Tkauiiful game, 
baby, 'i oil really called a be.iutiful 
game." 

‘■Maybe I could have gone all ihe way 
on the run." Ih’i'ining said in answer lo 
a gucsium. ■‘But I saw dial liltle layloi 
coming, and 1 knew I couldn't inilrun 
him. .Mier I got by Whitsell. I ihought 
il I ..iniM jar Taylor real hard with a 
good stid'.irni I could get away, but he 
c.ime in under it. My timing was a little 
olT. I guess I still need some work." 

"Me was quicker ihan ever. " I om- 
b.irdi said later. "SSc made some mis- 
takes. hut It was a fmeelhu t by the leam. 
I hey were ready for this one." 

Hornung certainly w.w €kd 
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A SAD DAY FOR BASEBALL 


No one m«? asionhheil when the Anierican l.eiiyuf'\ club owners, 
full of osienlalioiis /lulicuuiMiess, met lust week in BoMon and pro- 
ceeded to coot w ith whitewash their previous hustx decision to sell 
out hasehuU to show husdiew. It had been especlcd and predicted 
<SI. Sept. 7). In a thorouphlv recklew mood of lai\se:-fuire. eipht 
of the Amcncun League's ll> club owners consented to the sale of 
the \'exs‘ York Yankees to the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
They took what Baseball Commissioner ford Trick's lawyers ad- 
vised him ««» a "calculated risk" that aniiirusi action would fol- 
low. .Some calculating. 

liasebcdl /fi)« has throvn «ir<n whatexer e.vcuse it had to be e.x- 
empted from the antitrust lass v, That excuse, arrived at l>x pragmatic 
iudicial diddling, »«» that the game as much a sport as a busi- 
ness. The sole to CB.S indicates that to hasehalTs oxvners them- 
selves if is all business now. 

Ihe tragedy here is twofold. The Yuakees, and xviih them virtual 


control of the xvhole Anierican League, pass into the hands- of the 
entertainment business, the hands of people xvho are on record 
friMF. Aug. 21) a.s .seeing no di/leience hetween Mickex Mantle 
and Jackie (Jleason. And the Yonkees iiox\ belong to a vast corpora- 
tion, not an individual, which naturally regards the acquisition as 
an investment and has no reason to have anx feeling about the sport. 
The distinction max .seem snbilc, hut it is real. The Chicago Cubs, 
for instance, do not belong to H rigle.x's (lam, but essentially to 
Mr. Philip W'riglex', a hig-hnsincss man who is ceriaialx noi in- 
terested in losing nionrx' hut who cares enough oIhiiiI ha.sehuU to 
sacrifice thousands of dollars exerx year because he thinks the game 
is best .served by being placed in the daytime. 

The men now controlling the Ameriiun l eague caiuiol he 
on to enhance the .sport of ha.sehall or protect its integrity if those 
considerations come in the »r«r of making a hack. Below follows 
the first full report of how the owners talked themselves into disaster. 


by WaLlAM BARRY FURLONG 

T .' most of the owners in the Anieri- 
eiin League, ihc struggle over selling 
ilie Yankees to the Columbia broadcast- 
ing System was as dramatic as lighting 
dandruff. They sat around a bai/c*co\- 
cred table last week. Iwking like people 
who got lost on the way to the Queen 
for a Pay show — or The Price /^ Right. 
Hut this meeting, which was to be as styl- 
ized as a fairground clambake and a 
gi>od deal less muscular, turned into one 
of the most cynical and signilicant gath- 
erings in baseball hi.story. Before it was 
o\cr. it was clear that: 

• The New'N'ork >'ankccscame scry close 
to losing approsal of the sale to CBS. 
• The A'ankces had completed anollier 
sale— this one insoKing Lehman Broth- 
ers. the New York itnesimeni bankers — 
before the CBS deal. 

• The league was ready to let blood and 
take muscle out of some of its lirmesl 
guards against corruption and scandal in 
order to get CBS into the family. 

The abattoir was the Coronet Room 
of the genteel old Hotel Somerset in 
Boston. There, shortly after 1 1 a.m. on 
Wednesday of last week. Dan Topping, 
the sleek, bron/cd co-owner of llic >'an- 
kecs, arose to deny reports that the CBS 
deal had been two years in the making. 
It was the oilur deal — the one imolving 
Lehman Brothers — that had been two 


years in the making. In fad. it was se- 
cretly completed on June 8. 1962 but 
never presented to the American League 
for approval. Topping and his partner. 
Del Webb, were awaiting approval from 
Washington of some of the tax angles. 
When 25 months passed without ac- 
tion by Washington, Lehman Brothers 
dropped out of the deal. On that day, 
July 17. 1964. Topping phoned William 
Paley. chairman of the board of C BS. 
and intiuired whether he was interested 
in buying the Y ankees. iPaley had made 
an earlier inquiry, but it was rejected be- 
cause of the l.chman Brothers deal.) Pa- 
ley was interested. Topping said, and the 
CBS deal developed. 

At this point Arthur Allyn. owner of 
the Chicago White Sox. took the floor. 
Allyn is a direct, guileless man with a 
gray crew cut. swart eyebrows and a 
quasi-Roman nose. He had insisted on 
this meeting, and he had prepared for 
it: in Itis red-eovered notebook were 140 
pages of documents, questions and facts. 
He had done everything from sending 
messengers by plane to Ji>e C ronin in 
Boston — to make sure that Cronin got 
his messages -to preparing six different 
press releases based on what might hap- 
pen at the meeting. Now he spoke for 29 
miniiios in a language that was alien to 
his listeners — one sprinkled with words 
like "iileals” and ‘‘morals” and “the 
punctilio of honor.” Just before sitting 


down, he moved that ihe league seek in- 
dependent counsel to explore the anti- 
trust implications of ihcC BS acquisition 
of the Yankees. 1 he man he had in mind; 
Dean Acheson. Secretary of Slate un- 
der President Truman and internaiioiuil 
troubleshooter for Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, or S. Chcstcriield Oppen- 
heim, a distinguished professor at the 
University of Michigan and an expert in 
antitrust law who had headed a study of 
the subject for President Lisenhower. 

It was live hours before this motion 
came to a vole. They were hours in which 
il began to appear — to the Yankees at 
least — that matters were not going quite 
as Topping and Webb desired. They were 
certain to win on this issue- lhai is. 
to defeat Allyn’s motion - but the vote 
would be 7-3, and that indicated a sig- 
niticant defection from the solid pro- 
Yankee 8-2 lineup in the original poll 
to approve thcs;de. iChicago and Kan- 
sas City had voted no.) The defecting 
team was Baltimore. In fact. Baltimore 
had -already tolvl Arllutr Allyn th-at it 
would abstain in a roll-call vote on the 
sale of the 'N ankccs to CBS. •< -’They of- 
fered it to me.” said Allyn. “I didn't go 
out and seek any votes.") 

The position of the Orioles was doubly 
significant. I or one thing, Baltimore 
comes first in any American League roll 
call — il is taken alphabetically— and a 
shift by Baltimore might embolden other 



Th« vielora: Yankaa Owner Dan Topping. American League President Joe Cronin and CBS President Dr. Frank Stanton. The loser." basebait. 
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A LEG UP ON A GOOD HEART 

From art international conference on cardiology comes word that walking— better still, jogging and runnlng- 
not only strengthens young hearts but may help prevent attacks in older ones by GEORGE CROZIER 



T Ik N(ar iiiiaricrbiicks of the iy20s 
niav not hu\c had as rosy and green 
a future as the 1964 quarterbacks, with 
ihe pro scouts beckoning, hut by and 
large lhc> did very well for themselves. 
Mostly they wcnl into business or fi- 
nance. They gained little weight in the 
lean ly.tOs. but then they made good as 
executives and by the early 1950s they 
were dying off at an unnatural and alarm- 
ing rale from heart attacks. 

Today's quarterbacks need face no 
such attrition in iheir lute 40s and their 
50s. and neither need other young .Amer- 
icans. if they will heed the advice now 
offered with refreshing unanimity by 
experts in such varied fields as cardiology, 
physical education and rehabilitation, 
l-.xcrcise. it is now generally agreed, is 
good not only for the young, healthy 
heart, to keep it healthy as long as pos- 
sible. but also for the not-so-young 
heart in a body growing Mabby with fat 
and even for the man who has already 
had a hear’ attack. 

Obviously. dilTerent kinds of exercise 
in varying dosages are prescribed for 
those three main groups of people. But 
the consensus of the f irst International 
Conference on Preventive Cardiology, 
held at the University of Vermont late 
last monlb is lhai prat'iii'nlly all forms 

of vigorous exercise, including the more 
active sports, are very good indeed for 
one's heart. 

Almost 2.500 years ago the desirabili- 
ty of exercise seemed so obvious to Plato 
that he recommended gymnastics for 
oldsters. But they must have been the 
few idle rich, Exercise or the lack of it 
was not a widespread problem until the 
steam engine, the gasoline engine, elec- 
tric appliances and countless other de- 


\ ices were invented to keep civili/ed man 
from using his muscles. The telegraph 
and telephone conspired with rapid 
transit to add a new sense of time ur- 
gency to life's stresses. 

Soon there developed an epidemic of 
"arterial dcgcneration."which hascome 
to a climax in the current wave of deaths 
from heart attacks. Heart diseases now 
take a toll of nearly a million .Americans 
every year 250.000 of whom die "pre- 
maturely." below age 65. 

"In the worry and strain of modern 
life, arterial degeneration is not only 
very common but develops often at a 
relatively early age. for this I believe 
that the high pressure at which men live 
and the habit of working the machine 
to its maximum capacity arc responsi- 
ble." said Sir kVilliam Osier, the famed 
Canadian physician, in 1897. The ex- 
perts who walked briskly ifew of them 
rode) to the meetings on Sermom's ma- 
ple-shaded campus in Burlington attach 
more importance than Osier did to ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking - and es- 
pecially smoking. But they believe that 
man's physical machine should be 
worked at something much closer to its 
maximum capacity than it frequently is 
today, while his mental and emotional 
i*<|uipmi»nl shonlil nol bt- pushed so hartl 

In research on exercise and the heart 
most of the emphasis has up to now hecn 
on what physiologists think of as the 
plumbing: the big pump, which is the 
heart iself. and all those pipes, which 
arc the arteries. Ihe si/e of the heart 
has won a lot of attention. So has the 
condition of the arteries- whether their 
internal diameter, or bore, is reduced 
by atheromatous plaques of fatty ma- 
terial ("rust in the pipes"). Millions of 
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KlOX aUNKO SCOTCH WHISJn • VXT 69 COCO «KO VIT 09. 86.8 KOOF • SOU DI3TBIBUT0HS U.SJI .1 MUNSON 0. SHAW CO.. H.V. 



Every 100 years Vat 69 does something impulsive... 



this is it. 


Announcing a second great Vat 69 Scotch-Vat 69 GOLD, the Classic Light Scotch. 

100 years ago, Traditional Vat 69 was introduced. A smooth Scotch. Now Vat 69 GOLD joins it, the first 
light Scotch of Classic Quality ! Vat 69 GOLD is the light Scotch made from a century of Scotch-blending 
experience. This Scotch is for those who look beyond price. Will you prefer new classic light Vat GOLD or 
smooth Traditional? We don't know. We are only impulsive. Not presumptuous. 


Out of the fastest Indianapolis 500 in history ... a new tire to match 



Firestone’s all-new Nylon"500” 

( with wTap around tread and gold stripe styling ) 




the excitement and beauty oj today’s high-perjorynance cars from . . . 


Ouc of Fircsconc's hiscory-making triumph at this year’s 
Indianapolis ^00 comes an all-new tire for your greater 
mileage and highway safety— the new Nylon "500". 

Like the durable Firestone race tires that went the full 
500 miles at Indianapolis without a tire change, the "500" 
features a wide, wrap-around tread, bolstered shoulders and 
a distinaive gold stripe. 

“The new wrap-around tread puts more rubber on the 
road, keeps more rubber on the road. It gives you greater 
mileage and surer traction, especially on curves. 

The bolstered shoulders reinforce the tread. Result: you 
get arrow-straight stability, even at turnpike speeds. 


The distinctive gold stripe marks the Nyltm "500" as 
the tire built with the same Sup-R-Tuf rubber and super- 
strength nylon cord that made history at the Indianapolis 
500, And it's all backed by Firestone’s famous No-Limit, 
Nationwide Road-Hazard Guarantee. 

Get the tire that is specially designed to match the 
excitement and beauty of today's high-performance cars— 
the new gold-stripe Nylon "500”. You can charge the Nylon 
"500". . . buy on easy terms at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 

All FitCTtonc Pistcngrr Of Tire* Mrrr a No-Limn, Vaiioflwide Guiraruee anainst 
motl road hazirdt and defects m workmanthip and nucerialt for the iite of the or>|!i- 
(ul Head, reptacement iMuratedon cread wearai then current Firettone price. 





The shirt: Arrow World Traveler. The place: Amalfi. You've seen picture postcards of the Mediterranean 
viewed from these mountains. Now you're going up to picture it yourself. It's stretch and pull all the way. And 
this Arrow knit goes along with the action. It was made for this kind of terrain. Lots of freedom. Lots of comfort. 
The Arrow World Traveler is tailored in 100% Creslan* acrylic. A wash-and-wear with a warm, woolish feel. The 
trim, fashion collar lies flat under a jacket. Won't flare up. $5.95 in eleven colors. You finally reach the top and 
realize you left your camera back at the hotel, wherever you go^. you look better in _ f 



OOOO HEART conlimitil 

dollars are now being speni in naiion- 
widc and international studies to find 
out whether changes in the typically oscr* 
rich Western diet will lower the level of 
fats circulating in the blood: if so. wheth- 
er these will reduce the numbers of those 
fatty plaques and, finally, whether the 
changes will help people to live longer 
without heart attacks. 

The conferees in Burlington started 
where the pluinbing-and-diet fraternity 
stops, They conceded the importance of 
a good pump and clean pipes — in fact, 
they took it for granted. But under the 
inspiration of Dr. Wilhelm Raab. Ver- 
mont’s emeritus professor of experimen- 
tal medicine, who planned and guided 
the conference, they insisted that plumb- 
ing and diet are only half the story. And 
perhaps not the more important half, at 
that. 

Many things other than physical ex- 
ercise make the heart beat faster. 1-or a 
girl it may be the sight of a handsome 
lifeguard: for an investor, a coldly coded 
message on the tape. “IBM 435, off 
14." Such things affect the heart through 
highly complex pathways. The light rays 
from the bronzed torso and the digital 
quotation arc fed into that most versa- 
tile of computers, the human brain. 
There they are processed and set off a 
chain of reactions through the nervous 
system and the hormone-secreting 
glands. Finally, through the body's elab- 
orate and exquisitely sensitive clectro- 
chemiat! servomechanisms, those sig- 
nals reach the heart in a simple form: 
“Go faster." And the heart docs. Dr. 
Raab and like-minded investigators, 
some on the Vermont campus and many 
in foreign countries, have found that 
the heart is able to deliver more blood, 
more cflicicntly, on demand, when it is 
"in training" than when it has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate by years of under- 
exercise. Dr. Hans Kraus, famous as co- 
originator of the Kraus-Weber physical 
fitness ratings, calls this undcrexercisc 
"hypokinetic disease." Hypokinetic 
means slow-moiion or, for a majority 
of today's sedentary workers, no-mo- 
tion living. As Dr. Kraus and most of 
the other conference participants saw 
it. the problem has two heads: I ) the 
more civilized man becomes, the more 
he lets his muscles go flabby, to the point 
of actual atrophy, from simple disuse, 
and 2) the more civilized he becomes, 
the more he finds himself obliged to be- 
have rationally and impassively— and 


usually while remaining immobile— in 
stress situations that Stone Age man 
would have resolved simply and instinc- 
tively by fight or flight. 

The athlete's heart is a trained heart, 
though it may differ little from that of 
millions of men living simple lives all 
around the world who stay in training 
by doing what comes naturally. It is. 
said Dr. Raab and others at the con- 
ference. the same size as anybody clse's 
heart or only a trifle bigger. The athletic 
heart at rest Iveals more slowly than the 
average man's, at the rate of about 60 
per minute. The slow beat is good be- 
cause it leaves plenty of time for the 
right ventricle to fill with blood to be 
forced to the lungs, and for the left ven- 
tricle to force out a strong stream of 
oxygenated blood to the aorta. 

This slow beat is also the most cfli- 
cient, because the heart is then taking a 
minimum of blood for its own nourish- 
ment through its coronary arteries. And 
when the trained heart speeds up. as it 
must on demand for a burst of physical 
activity, it still accelerates more slowly 
than the “loafer's heart" and never at- 
tains as high a rale for the same work 
load. 

The trained heart gets that way by be- 
ing lodged in a youngster who stays 
highly active into the years when formal 
athletic training takes over. If this young 
man docs not start smoking he will have 
little to worry about through his college 
years. Heart and arteries will remain al- 
most completely healthy, though a few 
little fatty plaques may develop. Even 
the American diet, overrich in both fats 
and starches, w ill do him little detectable 
harm up to this point, because he will 
burn up the calories. The trouble for his 
heart begins after he takes a sedentary 
job. Me is likely to become a steady 
smoker, and nicotine has a direct stimu- 
lating effect on the heart. 

The maturing man spends more time 
on his rump and less on his feet. He 
stands in elevators instead of running 
upstairs— and exercise involving the legs 
is one of the most important factors in 
preserving heart health, according to 
bicycle fan Paul Dudley White. (The 
value of walking was dramatized recent- 
ly by President Johnson— a recovered 
cardiac patient — when he walked AVi 
miles around the White House grounds 
while undcrcxcrciscd newsmen — who 
called it a “death march"— dropped.) 
The maturing man is likely to accept 


weekend golf as his only exercise, but it 
takes more vigorous action every two or 
three days to stay in trim. Worst of all. 
the maturing man is likely to go in for 
more and more very, very dry martinis 
and marbled steaks with French fries, 
and he will probably go right on eating 
sweet, creamy desserts that he loved as a 
Little Leaguer. The Burlington confer- 
ence did not bother itself with the ques- 
tion of whether it is cholesterol in the 
blood, coming from animal fat, that is 
mainly responsible for coronary disease 
and early heart attacks or whether it is 
some other kind of fatty biochemical 
compound or something derived from 
starches. The diet-heart experts have not 
resolved those questions yet. And for 
present purposes precise answers arc un- 
important: too much food, most of it 
loo rich, leads to overweight and a lot of 
other things that are bad enough for the 
"loafer's heart." 

^Thcn there is the matter of breathing. 
Professor Vincenzo Lapiccirella of Flor- 
ence. Italy asserted that a major cause 
of heart degeneration is the fact that 
civilized man has abandoned deep, ab- 
dominal or "diaphragmatic" breathing 
in favor of shallow chest breathing. No- 
body else at the Vermont conference 
would go that far, but Dr. Thomas R. 
Dawber, reporting on a long-term study 
of heart disease in Framingham. Mass,, 
did suggest that "vital capacity" seems 
to be an index of heart health. This vi- 
tal capacity he defined as simply "the 
largest volume of air you can blow out 
after taking the deepest breath you can 
take." It takes no medical detective to 
see that a man slumped behind an office 
desk or the wheel of a car is doing lit- 
tle diaphragmatic breathing or anything 
else to maintain his vital capacity. 

Advocates of exercise for the heart had 
been challenged to prove their case w ith 
two sets of matched subjects for com- 
parison. Dr. Daniel Brunner of Tel Aviv 
University ofTered convincing proof ob- 
tained from the study of 5.300 men and 
5.200 women in Israel's collective farm 
communities, or kibhuizim. These peo- 
ple arc ethnically alike, and within each 
kibbiii: they all cat food prepared in a 
single kitchen. There are no choice cuts 
for executives. The only differences 
among these people arc in how much 
they choose to eat and the kind of work 
they do. The results arc clear and strik- 

conlltiurJ 
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Los Angeles 


Phliadeipiiia 


inHimTiTlTi 


San Francisco 
Washington 



The cities that made Colt 45 
Malt Liquor famous 



a completely unique experience 




GOOD HEART .■u,imu.:l 

iiig: hcari arc luo to four tunes 

as common among the sedentars mana- 
gerial and clerical workers as they are 
among the men and women tcarefulK 
matched by age groups) who go out and 
work in the fields. 

Ti>day‘s sedentary man also takes on 
a more and more "cin ili/ed” pattern of 
behavior that ts foreign to h»s biological 
nature as it has esoKed down through 
tlie ages. When primitisc man made his 
choice between ligitt and flight, either 
would serve equally well to work off the 
adrenaline that his body had just mobil- 
i/ed. in response to signals from his mid- 
brain. as a stimulant for his heart. L'ls d- 
i/ed man must not display feisiiness or 
fear, so he sits still and takes it, Until 
the Burlington conference there was no 
neatly assembled body of evidence to 
show that just "taking it" in frustrating 
situations, ilay after day. may do per- 
manent vlamage to the heart. Most of 
the evidence came from laboratory ex- 
periments on a menagerie of animals, 
but it was significant. 

If a cat’s brain is eiccincally siinni- 
lalcd often enough to simulate the effects 
of stress and cause an i»utpouring of 
adrenaline, its heart will sulTcr damage 
resembling that from reduced blood flow 
in a man's heart. Some of the cats in this 
experiment, repviried McCrill Univer- 
sity's Dr. Kenneth I. Melville, died from 
a clearly defined heart attack. 

I>r. Marshall I . CJroover Jr., noted 
for his earlier vsorW with aging An f oree 
officers, had heen puzzled hy streaks of 
dead tissue in the heart nuiselcs of Ken- 
ya baboons. Then it was realized that 
the heart damage was related to the dale 
the tinimai was trapped. Being trapped 
subjected the savage simian to an emo- 
tional storm for which he had no outlet. 
Transfer from the trap to a handling 
cage brought another storm. This, said 
Dr. (iroover. may be "related to the 
mcchatiisn's in the young executive w ho 
is caught 111 an emotional trap and ean- 
not balance his nervous system by physi- 
cal aeliv it> such as running or lighting," 

Modern stress seems to he increasing- 
ly damaging, suggested Western .Austra- 
lia's Dr. Salek Mine, because it is more 
likely lo he rational and intellectual rath- 
er than emotional. He compared a doc- 
tor. called out in the middle of the night 
to see a patient, and a mother awakened 
at the same hour by the cry of a sick 
child. The doctor knn».\ what he has to 
vlo. because it is his duly, but this is 


a rational decision without emotional 
backing. The mother, on the other hand. 
/«'( 7 v what she must do. and she dtx’s it 
imlhinKingly. Her stress is greater, hut 
when she responds in tlie only wav pos- 
sible she relieves it. The doctor's less 
severe stress has no such self-liquidating 
feature. 

Underly ing all of civ ilized man's prob- 
lems in both keeping fit and reacting to 
the stresses that he has devised for him- 
self is the I’aei that nature endowed him 
w iih two types of muscles and two ly pes 
of nerves. In each case, one set is under 
voluntary, conscious control. A signal 
from the brain through the voluntary 
nervous system makes a voluntary mus- 
cle contract at will, whether to play ar- 
peggios on the piano or to pitch a hall. 
I he involuntary or automatic ("autvi- 
nomic" to medical men) nervous system 
sends signals, by msiinetivc or reflexive 
action, to many organs anvl hormone- 
producing glands. And it is the auto- 
matic nervinis system, beyond eonseioiis 
control, that regulates the heart, a mus- 
cle beyond consc'ious eonirol. as arc lltc 
muscle linings of the arteries, 't'ou can- 
not direct your heart to beat slower or 
faster. The intricacies of these automatic 
control systems are forbiddingly com- 
plex and their technicalities took up 
much of the lime at the Burlington con- 
ference, But of down-to-earth, practical 
value is what the reptirts .stiid cun be 
done lo avert, minimize or even lo re- 
pair the damaging effects on the heart 
and arteries from neglect (meaning im- 
derexercise) and abuse (meaning expo 
sure to unmanageable slressi. 


lor the young the prescription is cleat, 
and It was unanimous; keep vm exercis- 
ing steadily all through life, avoid over- 
eating. don't smoke, and try to keep out 
of stress Situations of the type that are 
only frusiraling and cannot end in the 
satisfaction of a challenge met and some- 
thing accomplished. I his last sounds 
like the advice. "Don’t worry!" but ac- 
tually it is not quite so fatuous. Several 
tif the authorities in Burlington reported 
that the healthy, well-exercised man is 
not only more apt to be outwardly plac- 
id but that his inward land involuntary ) 
system is capable of reacting to stress 
much more equahly than can the man 
with the loafer's heart. 

hor those who have subjected their 
hearts to long years vvf undcrexcreise ne- 


.M 


yicci. Ihc prcscripiion uas ;iKo unain 
mous: get back ituo iraining by a grad- 
uaitfd program of exercise. Walking is 
not bad: it simply is not enougli. Tlie 
Lniversiiy of Illinois' Dr. Thomas K. 
( urelon laid down the maxim that for 
an exercise program to do the aging male 
any good it must make him burn from 
UK) to 500 calories a day. Dr, ( ureton 
scolfed at catchphrascs such as “A few 
seconds a day of isometrics keeps un- 
lit ness away.*' (Isometric contraction got 
short shrift in llurlingion. perhaps part- 
ly because its eHecis are concerned pri- 
marily with the xoluntary nuisctes. and 
It dc’cs not provide a complete meta- 
bolic cycle even ftir these, l Tlie days 
w hen men recovering from heart attacks 
were c<indemned to such utter inactivity 
that they soon died of inanition are 
gone, but most doctors have remained 
cautious indeed about how much ex- 
ercise they prescribe, and how soon. Dr. 
Herman K, llcllersvem of Western Re- 
serve used to be as cautious and skeptical 
as any. Now he is an ardent advocate of 
the testing of more radical rehabilitation 
methods. Whalconvcrtcd Dr. Hellcrslein 
was the discovery that one of his patients 
was also enrolled in a “continuous move- 
ment" program, following the C'uretmi 
doctrine, at C leveland's t entral \ Ml'.A. 
and was sulfering no ill clfecls, Dr, Mel- 
ierstein was so impressed by what he 
siiw at the V that he started a recondi- 
tioning program of his own at a C Icvc- 
land Jewish coinnninily center. Recov- 
ered patients who still have .‘'0' , to 75' , 
of their coronary artery flow shut otT 
can K' restored to near-normal function, 
ho has found. One man who had a mas- 
sive heart attack is now swimming a 
quarter of a mile a day. 

Dr. Hellerstcm feels that the physical 
educator should derive as much satisfac- 
tion from getting a handicapped heart 
palieni to perform at near-normal levels 
as he would from training a normal sub- 
leet to perform at championship levels. 
“This, for the subnormal, is the same 
as being an Olympic champion." he dc- 
claied. “The idea that athletic facilities 
.ire only for competitive sports and win- 
ning trophies should be modilied. The 
use of these facilities should be extended 
for the general improvement of health, 
for the also-rans as well as the star per- 
formers." 

The unquestioned star of the Burling- 
ton show was Dr. C'urcton. Dr. Physical 
f itncss himself. At he has gained 


weight amidships hut shows few other 
signs of aging, f irsi he set forth hisdogma: 
"fhe greatest need is to train the heart 
and breathing mechanisms by rhythmi- 
cal endurance exercises done progressive- 
ly longer and harder until the desired 
level of stamina is reached. The best type, 
short of advocating the overthrow of 
American recreations, is more walking 
of the Strenuous hiking or racing-walk 
type. Also the loafer's jog for distance, 
and the interval training priKcdure car- 
ried out for half an h<iur to an hour 
each day. progressing from low to mid- 
dle to high gear." 

Then Dr. C'urcton demonstrated what 
he meant. He began, on his “warmup 
principle." with deep breathing to get 
more blood llowing. He walked, then 
did walking calisthenics, pumping and 
windmilling and swinging his arms, all 
the time breathing loudly, as he wants 
anexerciser'sbrealhingto be heard. Next 
he began jogging. He did loose kicks 
and shakes, and walking with stretching, 
and the heel-iw racing walk. Dr. C'urc- 
lon was still warming up with the “old 
man's marathon pace" and had been 
going 17 minutes bclore the first drop 
of sweat api>eared. Then, ama/ingly. he 
went tm with running sidesteps, two- 
step kicks, knee-to-chcsi hops and 
through a wholecalisihenic repertoire for 
a solid hour. Dr. C'urcton left every -.pec- 
lalor exhausted by his virliK)sit\. 

I or the average man. this would be 
no more possible than it is for the aver- 
age woman to dance /'/n- Dviut’ Smm 
with the ripples of a I'lisetskaya. And 
every man has to be pretty much his ow n 
doctor (until he gets stek >. He must 
presciihe his own exercises, with run- 
ning. swimming, jog-trotting and bi- 
cycling most likely to be effective, l.ven 
divctors d»* not know enough aht>ui the 
interactions of exercise and the heart to 
be able to give sound adv ice. and most of 
ihem set badexaniples themselves. Physi- 
cal eilucalion teachers, ttni. need to know 
more about the workings of the heart. 

The most hopeful note from the Ver- 
mont conference was that at lust Nome 
of the old jealousies are breaking dow n. 
Ihiysicia lisa lul physiologists, sptirts med- 
icine specialists and physiotherapists, re- 
habilitation experts and psychologists, 
biochemists and nutrilionisis. are get- 
ting together to seek ways to check the 
plague of premature heart disease that 
has been sweeping the Western world 
for half a century . end 
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A RUNNERS’ YEAR 

PAINTINGS BY FRANK MULLINS 


In college football the loudest cheers are still reserved for the 
runners who can whirl through a crease of daylight and explode 
into a clear field. These are the men who i>rovide the college 
game with moments of almost unbearable excitement, and in 
1964 there will be a lot of them. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that such players should introduce the Sports Illustrated col- 
lege football issue. Some of the best are shown in Frank Mul- 
lins’ paintings on the f 9 llowing pages. Others are described in 
Dan Jenkins’ season forecast (page 41), which includes the an- 
nual choice of the 11 Best Elevens. Scouting reports occupy 
more than 30 pages (46 to 77). And on page 78 Edwin Shrake 
presents a word picture of a football photographer, Jim Laug- 
head, that may well be worth 1,000 of the latter’s photographs. 


Illinois' Jim Grabowski is u relentless, pounding runner who 
strikes through the line, lunging and twisting for extra yardage. 
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When Gale Sayers runs, there are explosions. The Kansas senior 



is a blur of shifting speeds— whirling, long-striding and always on balance. 



RUNNERS’ YEAR rotillnueJ 


. . . AND AUBURN RUNS 


I I there is a single constant in college 
football, it is change. Unlike the pro- 
fessional game, in which a team’s charac- 
teristics vary only slightly from season to 
season, college football must be played 
in response to its talent. And the talent 
is never the same from year to year, and 
neither is the style of play. For millions 
of enthusiasts each fall, that is where the 
fascination lies. Last season, for instance, 
was remarkable for its wealth of first- 
rate quarterbacks — (ieorge Mira of Mi- 
ami. Don Trull of Baylor. Roger Slau- 
bach of Navy. Bill Munson of Utah 
State. Pete Bcathard of USC. George 
Bork of Northern Illinois, to name only 
a few. Staubach, the Hcisman Trophy 
winner as a junior, is back for one more 
year of those harrowing escapes. Back, 
too. are some other sweet-throw ing quar- 
terbacks. But if 1063 was the year of 
the passer. 1964 will be the year of the 
runner. 

Never before, according to a cluster 
of pro scouts, have so many truly su- 
perb runners been in action. The bulk of 
the leading ground-gainers in the nation 
from 1963 are returning — six of the top 
seven. 12 of the first 16. 14 of the best 
21— and this does not include Johnny 
Roland of Missouri, who was seventh na- 
tionally in 1962 but ineligible to play a 
year ago. ' 'Counting everyone— seniors. 
Juniors, sophomores, eligible redshirts, 
knowns and unknowns.” one scout says, 
"our reports show there arc more than 
50 first-rate runners in tlie country this 
year. And of that list there must b« 
20 who would star on any team at any 
lime.” 

Led by Auburn's Jimmy Sidle (seevov- 
er). the 20 include four runners who 
made somebody's All-America last year: 
Sidle. Kansas’ Gale Sayers, Oklahoma's 


Jim Grisham and low.! State's Tommy 
Vaughn. The others, not necessarily in 
order of ability, are: Sidle's teammate 
at Auburn, Tucker Frederickson; Ro- 
land: Mike Garrett of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Junior Coffey of Washington; 
Tom Nowatzke of Indiana; Larry Todd 
of Arizona State; Ernie Koy of Texas; 
Ken Willard of North Carolina; Mike 
Curtis of Duke; Kent McCloughan of 
Nebraska: Donny Anderson of Texas 
Tech; Jim Grabowski of Illinois: John 
Kuzniewski of Purdue; Hoyle Granger 


THE 11 BEST ELEVENS 

AUBURN 9-0-1 
ILLINOIS 8-1 
WASHINGTON 9-1 
MISSISSIPPI 9-1 
TEXAS 8-2 
OKLAHOMA 8-2 
ALABAMA 81-1 
OHIO STATE 7-1-1 
MISSOURI 8-2 
SYRACUSE 8-2 
KANSAS 7-2-1 


of Mississippi State; Larry Dupree of 
Florida; and Bob Schweickert of Virgin- 
ia Tech. 

The inclusion of Sidle and Schwcick- 
ert, both quarterbacks, exposes another 
interesting facet of the 1964 season. A 
majority of the most effective quarter- 
backs in the nation seem to be runners 
first, passers second. Sidle gained 1,006 
yards rushing a year ago and was second 
in the country. Schweickert gained 839 
yards and was sixth. Other important 
quarterbacks who will be looking first 
for an opening to run arc Pitt’s Fred 


THE MOST 

BY LAN JENKINS 


Mazurek. Missouri's Gary Lane. LSU's 
Pat Screen, Illinois' Fred Custardo, 
Oklahoma’s Mike Ringer and Ole Miss’s 
Jim Weatherly. More like Navy's Stau- 
bach — the line thrower who can run — 
are Alabama's Joe Namath, Oregon’s 
Bob Berry and Rice’s Walter McReyn- 
otds. Sadly enough for the pros, that 
leaves very few pure throwers in 1964. 
but three good ones are Tulsjt’s Jerry 
Rhomc, California’s Craig Morton and 
Northwestern's Tom Myers. 

In a season spangled w ith so many tine 
running bucks, logic dictates that the 
team with the most of them should fin- 
ish as the country’s best. Auburn is that 
team and this year heads the 1 1 Best 
Elevens selected by the cd ilors of Spor rs 
luLUsrRAiko (.v«v/ju.v). It has. first of all. 
that tremendous one-tw o punch of Sidle 
and Frederickson. who are not only 

tough, fast and experienced, but large. 
Sidle isbfeet 3>/i and 225. and Frederick- 
son is 6 feet 2 and 225. With either 
blocking for the other and rumbling be- 
hind an equally big tall and experienced 
line, the forecast is for nothing but miles 
of yardage and u host of victories. Sidle 
figured in all but two of his team’s touch- 
down drives last year. Me is a player of 
extraordinary self-reliance, a trait im- 
pressed upon him as a practical way of 
life when he was still only a child. His 
father died on Guam in 1945 when he 
was 3, and he lost his mother when he 
was 1 1. One pro scout says of him, ■'He’s 
only going to be another Paul Mornung. 
that's all. Me's what you call a 20-yard 
runner with good moves, and Iiis arm 
is better than anyone thinks. Besides, 
he's got mental guts.” 

Tucker Frederickson has. loo. but 
he is something altogether different, 
if not altogether unreal. toniimitd 


A deft opportunist. Mike Garrett of USC bewilders tacklers with 
his quick footwork, then turns on a burst of speed to bypass them. 
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Predicts Will Walls of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers: “He'd go in the first round of 
the NFL draft at five different positions 
—running back, fullback, tight end, cor- 
nerback or safety. He's the best blocker 
in the country, and the best safety. He 
can be something else as a runner with 
his size and speed." 

Walls adds. "Auburn's got more po- 
tential pros than any team in the coun- 
try. They’ve got two ends I like, two 
tackles, a punter, a center and a line- 
backer [Bill Cody] who's flat gonna kill 
some people someday." 

With all of this. Auburn also has 
something of a surprise— if indeed a 
team coming off a 9- 1 record deserves 
to have surprises — in the form of Half- 
back Gerald Gross, a 6-fooi. 190-pound 
sprinter. Gross was injured in the first 
eight minutes of the first game last year 
as a sophomore and played no more. 
Now he is well. Gross has been so well, 
in fact, that Coach Ralph (Shug) Jor- 
dan might move Frederickson to full- 
back so that Gross at times can play the 
running back position. Auburn people 


are guarded about Gross’s ability be- 
cause he has yet to prove what he can 
do. but others are already certain. Says 
Norm Carlson. Florida's publicity man, 
formerly of Auburn: "Gross is the best 
back to come out of Georgia [Carroll- 
ton] in 20 years. If he's well, he'll be the 
greatest thing the SEC has seen. In fact, 
when i think of the backfield Auburn 
could have, with Sidle as good as last 
year, with Frederickson running like he 
can and with Gross in top form — man! 
That's the best backfield in the history 
of football." 

Even Shug Jordan admits that Au- 
burn has a good team, something Jor- 
dan and other Southeastern Conference 
coaches do about as often as they 
run a double reverse pass off a spread 
formation. Jordan says. "We have ex- 
perience. depth, speed, size, strength 
and as much potential as any team we've 
fielded." 

One team Jordan fielded was the 1957 
national champion. And that brings up 
the question of whether Auburn might 
he self-satisfied after last year. "Not 


hardly." says a Dixie writer who knows 
Auburn — and Jordan— well. "Remem- 
ber 1958, following the unbeaten team 
of a year before? Auburn was 9-0- I. 
You don’t get fat playing for Shug. 
Besides, there’s not much else for a boy 
to think about at Auburn except play- 
ing football." 

In Shug Jordan (pronounced like sug- 
ar. a nickname tracing back to a child- 
hood urge for sugar cane) Auburn has a 
coach who has been forced to prove un- 
der the most devilish circumstances that 
he is one of the best in the business. Jor- 
dan was hit with three harsh blows in the 
late 1950s— two NCAA probations that 
were to last six years, and the arrival of 
Bear Bryant as the coach at Alabama. 
The combination all but destroyed Au- 
burn's recruiting in its home state, but 
there were — and remain — excellent re- 
sources to call on. First, Auburn does 
not have to depend solely on Alabama 
for its athletes. Located 24 miles from 
Georgia and 1 50 miles from Florida, Au- 
burn looms as the nearest major campus 
to both southeast Georgia and northwest 
Florida, each a deep reservoir of high 
school talent. On Auburn's roster this 
season there are, to be sure, 28 players 
from Alabama, but there also are 
nine from Georgia (including Gross, 
Punter Jon Kilgore and Tackle Jack 
Thornton) and seven from Florida (in- 
cluding Frederickson. Cody and Center 
Mike Alford). 

The second resource is Jordan him- 
self. A soft-voiced, contented man at 53, 
Shug is an old Auburn athlete with a 
lifetime contract, a philosophy of the 
game that embraces fundamental power 
and simplicity of execution, an experi- 
enced, loyal staff that puts every second 
of Auburn's brisk 90-minute workouts 
to expert use and that enviable ability 
to “get it out of the boy." His record 
for the past seven seasons is a glisten- 
ing 55-12-3. 

"I guess everybody has to go through 
a ‘tower coaching period' in his career," 
says Jordan. "I had one of those plat- 
forms rigged up. but 1 got rid of U a 
year or so ago. Came back to earth. 
We believe in the bare essentials. You 
can't fool a team as good as you are. 
You either whip 'em or you don't. 
Therefore we like to use from six to 10 
plays and F>erfect them. We don’t cat 
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ourselves alive in practice, either. It's un- 
thinkable for us to lose a Saturday game 
in our Tuesday scrimmage.” 

As for the problems of recruiting, Ala- 
bama and the still-lingering effect of the 
marathon six-year probation. Jordan 
says. “Oh. we're holding our own now 
in Alabama. And we offer the rural boys 
from Georgia and F-lorida more of a 
home atmosphere than they can find 
anyplace else. The long probation cost 
us three bowl games and undoubtedly 
some athletes. But the worst thing it did 
was probably knock mv two top assist- 
ants. Buck Bradberry and Hal Herring, 
out of head coaching opportunities. As 
for the Alabama game, it'll always be a 
good one.” 

Kor Auburn to be No. 1, it must sur- 
vive some rugged Dixie opponents, not 
the least of which is Alabama, which it 
plays in a televised game on Thanksgiv- 
ing. But even before that one. Sidle and 
Fredenckson and friends must reckon 
with some top running backs from high- 
ly improved Kentucky (Rodger Bird) at 
Lexington, where it always has trouble, 
Georgia Tech (Gerry Bussell). Mississip- 
pi State (Hoyle Granger) and Florida 
(Larry Dupree). Alabama, which should 
be the nation's seventh-best team, plays 
some of the same teams, plus u new op- 
ponent, LSU. With Joe Labruzzo. Don 
Schwab and Pat Screen. LSD has its fin- 
est backs since Billy Cannon. Ole Miss, 
never without players, is a third SEC 
power rated among the 1 1 Best. 

If any other conference in the nation 
looks as strong, it is the Big Eight, w hich 
has been gaining momentum steadily 
since a flood of enthusiastic young 
couches started chasing Oklahoma's Bud 
Wilkinson into politics about 1958. That 
was the year Missouri got Dan Devine, 
Kansas got Jack Mitchell and Iowa State 
got Clay Stapleton. They quickly trans- 
formed the Big Light into something 
more than a basketball league. Missouri 
won the championship in I960, Colora- 
do in 1961 (under another new man, 
the now-departed Sonny Grandelius). 
and after Oklahoma reclaimed some 
honor in 1962 Nebraska, now headed 
by the immensely successful Bob Deva- 
ney, won last year. 

The Big Eight is certainly anybody's 
league this year and any of four ex- 
tremely strong teams- Oklahoma. Mis- 


souri. Kansas and Nebraska — could win 
the conference title. One. in fact, should 
ii be fortunate enough to beat the other 
three (they all play each other), could 
shove Auburn out of the top position. 
Like Auburn, all are running teams. At 
Kansas are Sayers, the best breakaway 
back in the nation, and his halfback ac- 
complice. Mike Johnson. Johnny Roland 
has blazing sophomore Charlie Brown 
kod Gary Lane to help him at Missouri. 
Nebraska's Kent McCloughan will be 
helped by some of the best backs ever to 
come up from the freshman team. And 
Oklahoma has a whole stable of threats, 
headed by Jim Grisham. Larry Shields 
and Lance Rentzcl, that could be the 
equal of Auburn's. 

In the face of this powerful challenge 
from the Big Eight and the SEC— not to 
mention Illinois and Ohio State of the 
Big Ten and Washington and USCof the 


West Coast's AAWU — chances of the 
University of Texas repeating as the na- 
tional champion would seem hojxlessly 
remote. Over the last 30 years only four 
teams have repeated: Oklahoma (with 
Tommy McDonald) in 1955-56. Notre 
Dame (with Johnny Lujack) in 1946 47, 
Army (with Glenn Davis and Doc Blan- 
chard) in 1944 45. and Minnesota (with 
Bruce Smith ) in 1 940 4 1 . 

Coach of ihc Year DaiicII Royal lost 
heavily from his unbeaten Texas team 
but retains enough of his steady defen- 
sive men (all the ends, linebackers and 
secondary), plus the grandest collection 
of runners he has ever had. to war- 
rant more than casual consideration. 
Texas surely will be one of the best 
again, though Royal may have to set- 
tle for an 8- 2 record w hich. for the coach 
who has won more games than any oth- 
er (44-5-1) over the last five seasons, 

mnrinued 
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must look something like a fatal disease. 

One trouble vvith Texas, as with some 
others among the 1 1 Best, is the sched- 
ule. Royal believes that only a miracle 
can help him survive Army. Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Rice on successive Sat- 
urdays, and he probably is right. But 
Texas represents more than a slight prob- 
lem for Oklahoma (a senior team with 
a new coach. Comer Jones), which could 
come apart with a Texas loss, and for 
Arkansas and Rice, In any normal year 
Rice, loaded with more able football 
players than Coach Jess Neely has had 
in 25 years, would be thinking in terms 
of the No. I spot itself. But the Owls 
open with equally loaded LSU and must, 
of course, play Texas and the rest of 
those disrespectful Southwest Confer- 
ence kin. 

The .schedule poses a curious problem 
for Washington, too. It is always one of 
the severest defensive teams against a 


normal attack, but there is little normal 
about the gaudy offenses of Baylor. 
Oregon. California and USC — four 
teams that believe in all-out bomburd- 
ment. The other Rose Bowl team, Il- 
linois. comes closer to matching Au- 
burn's muscles than any other, but Il- 
linois is not eligible for Pasadena under 
Big Ten rules this time, and the result- 
ing morale factor for Coach Pete El- 
liott will be a hard one to control. Ohio 
State, on the other hand, is sitting per- 
fect. It is time for Woody Hayes to have 
another top team. The pressure is off. 
and the material is there. 

It is time, too. for another ex-power 
to rebound, this one from the East — 
Syracuse. There arc more running backs 
at Syracuse than there arc letters in 
Coach Ben Schwartzwalder's name and. 
aside from an early meeting w ith Kansas, 
the schedule is hardly ferocious. Navy 
again has the talent for a 9- 1 year but a 


schedule that could send it all the way 
to 2-8. Alongwith Rice, LSU, Michigan, 
Duke. Arkansas and Southern Califor- 
nia. however. Navy has excellent reasons 
for believing that by the season's end it 
will prove (he 1 1 Best list was riddled 
with glaring omissions. 

Meanwhile, in addition to Jones at 
Oklahoma, there will be new coaches 
to observe at famous old institutions, 
chief among them Ara Parseghian at 
Notre Dame. Ray Willsey at California, 
Vince Dooley at Georgia, Doug Dickey 
at Tennessee and Alex Agasc at North- 
western. 

No one knows what ingenious things 
these and other coaches could produce 
if they were given the same set of foot- 
ball rules to work with two years in suc- 
cession. but this season, as in so many 
recent ones, there arc changes. 

The major change is, in effect, un- 
limited substitution, which means that 
once again there will be specialists— line- 
backers. safeties, kickers, passers and 
perhaps even runners. The rule will al- 
low limitless subs on the field when the 
clock is stopped, and it will allow two 
free subs to enter the game even when 
the clock is running. Coaches, therefore, 
will have no trouble inserting their spe- 
cialists who cannot handle two-way 
Jobs. Many are planning to use three 
teams— a two-way unit, a defensive unit 
and an offensive unit (as Coach Paul 
Dict/cl made fantous at LSU) — and 
some, like USC's John McKay, arc con- 
sidering trying to overwhelm opponents 
with as many as four teams, two of 
which would be capable of playing both 
ways if need he. 

It is obvious that the new rule is going 
to be anything but an equalizer. The 
rich, meaning those teams well stocked 
with athletes, will get richer, for the 
rule will allow them to ntakc use of the 
material, both specialized and all-round. 
Those teams that can summon 1 1 good 
players and that, under past rules, could 
have played pretty evenly with a deep- 
er opponent whose depth could not be 
gotten into the game, are bound to be 
’•outmalerialed" more than ever. What 
it all indicates is that the teams with the 
most and best athletes— and that in- 
cludes all the 1 1 Best Elevens— will still 
be the winners, but probably by larger 
scores. 



North Cornhitu's Ken iVUIttni ix a shxher who coinpeii.saies for a luck of real xpeed hy 
crushing defenders with a high-kneed style that gi ves him good balance and extra power. 
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Scouting Reports: The South 


EAGLE OVER ALL 


THE TRADITION 

Auburn may be the "loveliest village of 
the plains," as Oliver Goldsmith wrote, 
but on Saturdays in southeast Alabama 
after the War Eagles have won another 
football game it becomes the rowdiest, es- 
pecially in that part of the village known 
as Toomcr's Corner. Toomcr's Corner is 
not just where the drugstore is, and has 
been since the turn of the century. It is, 
after a victory, where the students arc. 
building a fire in the street, painting au- 
tomobiles orange and blue (the Auburn 
colors), turning the automobiles around, 
and then painting the small buildings on 
the corner, including Toomcr's Drug 
Store. "It’s washable paint." explains 
Auburn Publicity Man Bill Beckwith. 
"The merchants expect their buildings 
to be painted, and they always have 
them clean and ready." Some owners 
are not exactly overplcascd to find their 
cars painted in gaudy new tones, and 
buses have been known to drive miles 
out of the way to avoid Toomcr's Cor- 
ner after an Auburn victory. 


Avoiding Toomcr’s Corner, or Au- 
burn. for that matter, is not that much 
of a much, for there is. in this day of 
giant universities, comparatively little of 
Auburn. The university, as distinguished 
from the town, has an enrollment of 
9.)t44. of whom 2,848 arc girls and 9.844 
are enthusiastic football followers. Au- 
burn. in fact, has the largest student fol- 
lowing of any Southeastern Conference 
school — two thirds of the students by 
actual count who faithfully attend alt the 
games, at home and away. And each one 
is a true-tempered War Eagle. The origin 
of that nickname goes back to Auburn's 
first football game in 1892 against Geor- 
gia which, incidentally, was also the first 
collegiate game played in the South. Ac- 
cording to the preposterous story, three 
Auburn students went to a war (presum- 
ably the Civil War), and only one re- 
turned — wounded and with an eagle he 
had picked up on the battlefield. He took 
the eagle to that first game and, as Au- 
burn won 10-0. the eagle made several 
warlike flaps — which even Auburn's 
staunchest followers must admit is pretty 


good for a 27-ycar-old eagle. Auburn's 
impassioned rooters have been flapping 
and yelling "War-r-r Eagle!" ever since. 

For today's Auburn students, most of 
whom find themselves in clas.srooms of 
engineering, science. literature and agri- 
culture (doctors and lawyers go to Ala- 
bama), giving the War Eagle and hying 
down to Toomcr’s Corner to paint cars 
are the major diversions outside of 
study. They can drink coffee ("We're the 
biggest coffee-drinking school in the 
South." says Beckwith) in the Student 
Union, cat turnips at The Grill, gel a 15^ 
hamburger at the Hungry Boy. swim or 
have a cookout at Chcwacla Park four 
miles away, drive three miles out on the 
Notasulga highway to the nearest beer at 
The Plainsmen or get "dressed up" and 
drive seven miles to The Town House in 
Opelika. Ala. for an elegant dinner. 

From about that distance, Auburn's 
smokestacks and unfettered campus 
buildings conjure up the impression of a 
factory set in the midst of an Alabama 
plain. But within (he shaded boundaries 
of the town, inhabited by 1 8.000 nonstu- 
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dciii rcsidcnls, there arc rows of fratcr- 
ixily houses (sorority girls live in the dor- 
mitories). some line old southern homes 
and five new motels. 

The campus was given the unroniantic 
name of East Alabama Male College in 
1856. 20 years after Judge John J. Har- 
per and his son. Tom. settled the town 
which got its name from Tom's fiancee 
Lizzie Taylor. She named it for the 
■’Sweet Auburn" of CJoldsmith's poem. 
In 1899 the school took on the still un- 
romantic title of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and it was not until 1960 that 
the name of the town and the university 
ollicially became one. This was just an- 
other facet of the improvement Auburn 
has enjoyed under retiring President Dr. 
Ralph B. Draughon, who strove mightily 
to enlarge the university and enhance its 
image. Since the 1940s. he has been the 
most popular figure on the campus- 
next to a game-winning quarterback. 

At quiet, isolated, intimate Auburn, 
athletes are familiar faces and campus 
leaders, inheritors of lusty traditions dat- 
ing back to cherished victories over the 
Carlisle Indians (1914) and Centre Col- 
lege (1922) — traditions that bring up 
names like Coach Mike Donahue, John 
(Barleycorn) Shirey, Ed (Shine) Shir- 
ling. C. C. (Fats) Warren and. soon to 
be added, Jimmy Sidle. 

For although Auburn is first a college, 
and a college town, it is, in its atmos- 
phere and its interests, more like Green 
Bay. Wis., the home of the Packers, than 
almost any other campus town in the 
U.S. "I would say." admits Beckwith, 
"that the fortunes of our football teant 
is the most important thing at .Auburn." 

THE BEST 


It was precisely in the aobl kn spirit that 
late one evening during tlic Masters golf 
uviiniamenl in Augusta. Cia. last spring, 
a reveling Southerner leaned out from a 
hotel window and shouted to no one in 
particular. "War-r-r-r Eagle!" Seconds 
Liter, from a dilferent floor In the same 
lioiel. another Southerner's head came 
out of a window and he, as if answer- 
ing a mating call, shouted. "Ko-o-l-ll. 
fide. Roll!" They were, of course. Au- 
burn and Alabama football enthusiasts, 
the kind who never allow the season to 


end. Such is the institution of college 
football in the l>ecp South. 

Thcrewill beanothcrevening. Novem- 
ber 25 in Birmingham. Ala., when it vs ill 
be quite impossible on the streets, or in 
the hotel corridors, to hear anything but 
those full-ihroulcd cries of "War Eagle," 
and "Roll, Tide." That will be the night 
before Auburn play.s Alabama in a na- 
tionally leievised game that could set- 
tle the Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionship. the Sugar Bowl bid and. just 
possibly, the national championship. 
Auburn is that good. Alabama is almost 
that good. 

Some of the virtues of the War Eagles 
are embodied in Quarterback Jimmy Si- 
dle and Halfback Tucker Krederickson. 
but not all of them. Coach Ralph (Shug) 
Jordan has quality, depth, size and speed 
in a lirst-tcam line that is tall, quick and 
aggressive and features his best tackle 
pair ever in Jack Thornton and Bobby 
Walton. The senior ends. Bucky Waid 
and Mike Helms, plus their stand-ins. 
are good enough to keep Scotty Long, a 
6-foot-3. 2(X)-pound sophomore Au- 
burn's best end prospect since Jim Phil- 
lips — fidgeting on the bench. Strictly a 
power team a year ago, .Auburn expand- 
ed its offense in the spring. Sidlc's pass- 
ing improved, and Jordan gave his quar- 
terback some maneuvers to get outside. 

Defensively, the leading SFC teams 
arc aliwsl always among the best in the 
nation. Auburn this year is no exception. 
Frederickson leads the defensive second- 
ary (he was considered the conference's 
best defensive back and blocker by 
sportsw liters last season), and the de- 
fensive line glimmers with a furious jun- 
ior. t.incbacker Bill Cody — "Our next 
All-America." the Auburnians claim. 

All of the War Eagles may have to be 
All-Amcricas to handle ai.miam v again. 
(Auburn won 10-8 a year ago, ) Joe Nam- 
alh is back in the good graces of Ala- 
bama t ouch Bear Bryant after being 
suspcnvled from the team late in 196J for 
some injudicious bistro hopping. Quar- 
terback Namalh. a 6-rooi-2. 194-pound 
senior from Beaver falls. Pa., is not only 
the most talented passer-runner Bryant 
has coached since he had Balx* Parilli 
back at Kentucky, he is the darling of 
pro scouts. "Namath comes closer than 
any other quarterback in the country to 
being the college boy who could step 


right in now and play with the pros." 
says John Breen, diicelor of personnel 
of the Houston Oilers. So many other 
scouts agree that Namath is quite likely 
to be the first quarterback to go in both 
the Nf-'L and AFL drafts. 

For help, Namath has a line quarter- 
back mate in Steve Sloan, who sparked 
the 12-7 Sugar Bowl victory over Ole 
Miss, and a clutch of runners Ray Og- 
den. Steve Bow man. Hudson I larris, Lar- 
ry Wall and sophomore Wayne Trimble 
{\fi'h(K\.pax’f-iSh Bear Bryant also prom- 
ises that Alabama will play defense as 
only Alabama can. and as Alabama did 
not in 196.1 when seven teams scored in 
double digits. The line is young and it is 
not big. but it w ill be alert and aggressive, 
and on Namalh's hot Saturdays, Ala- 
bama will be a superb team. 

While Alabama and Auburn struggle 
to arrive unbeaten for their epic game in 
the upper half of the seven-slate SHC. 
the persistent giant of the bavou. \tis- 
sissii'i'i. will glide blithely through its 
usual soft— except for Memphis State 
and LSU — schedule with its usual un- 
soft team. 

Mississippi Coach Johnny Vaught is 
a rare one in his ground-laden, vlefensive- 
conscious conference. He is first an op- 
timist, contending thisyear, forcxample, 
that Ole Miss can win them all. and he 
is secondly devoted to vv ide-opon olTense. 
Ole Miss believes in the forward pass as 
a necessary weapon in its quarterback- 
fullback olfensc as strongly as it believes 
in a swarming defense that permitted no 
touchdowns on the ground last season. 
Quarterback Jim Weatherly, the inheri- 
tor of a position that has glittered with 
such names as Charley Conerly. llagic 
Day. Ray Brown. Jake CJibbs. Glynn 
(Jrilling and (last year) Perry Lee Dunn, 
appears to be the jicrlect combination. 
Wcalherl). who sang and played the 
guitar in a Biloxi nightclub during the 
summer, was a typical Vaught operator 
last year, although he shared lime with 
Dunn. As called for. Weatherly ran (202 
yards, four touchdowns) or passed (676 
yards, seven touchdowns). With tlie job 
all to himself this year, Vaught exi'vecis 
even more of Weatherly. 

But Vaught expects a lot from every- 
one. He has the fastest backs within his 
memory and. he says. "There are three 
boys in the line who have the poieiiiial 
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to be All-America." Vaught thereupon 
points to End Allen Brottn (6feet4. 225), 
Guard Stan Hindnian (6 feet 3. 225) and 
Tackle James Harvey (6 feet 5. 240). 

Ole M iss could finish sv ith an 8- 2 rec- 
ord and a bowl bid almost without lift- 
ing a hand, and for that lO-O perfect rec- 
ord the Rebels need only to be at their 
best against Memphis State, a brooding, 
talent-loaded independent, in the open- 
ing game this Saturday and later against 
LSU in Baton Rouge. 

The I .SU game is one that Ole Miss 
now seems to know how to win. The 
Rebels have two in a row to their credit 
after a series of truly close and (it must 
have seemed to them) incredible defeats. 
But LSU, nagged by injuries a year ago. 
could have its most explosive team since 
the national championship of 1958, The 
backlicid is rich in speed with Pal Screen 
at quarterback. Jw Labruzzo at half- 
back and Don Schwab at fullback, ex- 
citing runners all. And there is a sopho- 
more with the melodic name of Gawain 
DiBeita of whom nothing short of great- 
ness is expected. Up front, there are two 
Cajun stalwarts who could play for any- 
body. Guard Rcmi Prudhomme (6 feet 
3. 236) and Linebacker Ruffin Rodrigue, 
to go along w ith l.SU*s dependable nest 
of top Louisiana recruits. In all. LSU 
has 25 lettermen. its wounds hopefully 
mended and that imposing speed. But it 
also has a killer schedule that includes 
Rice, Horida. North Carolina. Ole Miss 
am! Alabama. 

A team with what is virtually a one- 
game schedule in relation to its talent is 
MiMi’Mis STAth, Coach Spook Mur- 
phy's fast-growing football factory that 
has become the best stiulhern independ- 
ent. The one game is. of course, with 
Ole Miss, which State managed to tic 
(0-0) last year while limiting OIc Miss’s 
rushing game to a mere 59 yards. Mem- 
phis Stale is a team that delights the pros, 
primarily because ofTacklc Harry Schuh 
(6 feet 3, 275).and End Chuck Brooks(6 
feet 5. 230), and a lot of other ath- 
letes who have migrated there from a 
total of 13 different states, including Illi- 
nois (nine players). New Jersey (eight 
players) and Pennsylvania (seven play- 
ers). It is a huge, ragged, rowdy squad, 
and one that last season claimed the 
championship of Mississippi because of 
that tic with the Rebels and victories 
over Mississippi State ( 1 7- 10) and South- 


ern Mississippi (28-7). This time Mem- 
phis State plays Southern Mississippi 
tw ice, a curious schedule quirk resulting 
from the fact that no team particularly 
wants to play Memphis State. 

Just as big a surprise last year was 
MISSISSIPPI siAtf in the SEC. The Ma- 
roons' record (7-2-2 learned Coach Paul 
Davis the Coach of the Year honor in 
the conference. No team in the land 
closed against a stronger group of oppo- 
nents. or closed as well. M ississippi State 
barely lost to Alabama (20-19). then up- 
set Auburn (13-10) and LSU (7-6) and 
tied OIc Miss (10-10). State has lost sev- 
eral players who were most responsible 
for that surprising season, and it has 
lost the surprise element that caught the 
others unaware. But Davis has plenty of 
material and. as one State-fearing coach 
puts it. "They'll still be hungry." 

The hungriest Maroons arc Fullback 
Hoyle Granger (6 feet 1, 214), a strong 
runner. Center-Linebacker Pal Watson 
(6 feet. 207). Guard Justin Canale (6 
feet 2. 222). who is also an expert place- 
ment kicker, and Tackle Tommy Neville 
(6 feet 3. 216), considered by some the 
best tackle in the SEC. State really has 
just four problems: Alabama. Auburn, 
LSU and Ole Miss. 

Two teams with less severe schedule 
problems arc DUkt and norih t'ARo- 
LiNA. The Atlantic Coast Conference is 
not particularly strong, but Duke and 
North Carolina are. and the conference 
should be theirs to do w ith as they please 
in 1964. Outside the conference Duke 
must play Navy. Army and Georgia 
Tech, and North Carolina faces Michi- 
gan Stale and LSU. but these ACC teams 
are capable of doing well enough against 
them all and should come down to their 
own decisive November 21 game without 
too many scars. 

Duke Coach Bill Murray, who will still 
use a Lonesome End offense, has a quar- 
terback. Scotty Glacken. a fullback. 
Mike Curtis, a halfback. Biff Bracy. and 
an end. Chuck Drulis. that he would 
not trade to anyone. Last year's Duke 
team was injury-prone, but its 5- 4- 1 rec- 
ord is deceiving, for two losses, to Navy 
and North Carolina, were last-minute 
tragedies and a tie with California was 
a definite upset. ".And we should be 
much better," says Vlurray. 

That being the case. North Carolina 
is forlunule in returning its finest stable 


of prospects in years from a co-cham- 
pionship (with North Carolina State) 
squad. The Tar Heel leaders in a similar 
pro spread formation will be Halfback 
Ken Willard (6 feet 2, 220). who led the 
conference in rushing, caught 19 passes 
and scored 44 points. (Quarterback Gary 
Black, who has speed and an arm that 
hit 59';. Fullback Eddie Kcsicr. who 
broke his nose twice last year but did not 
stop running, and End Frank Gallagher 
(6 feel 2. 225). who has been immovable 
on defense. 

A close neighbor of the .ACC is the 
Southern Conference, and the most dis- 
tinguishing thing about it is the presence 
of Quarterback Bob Schweickert at Vir- 
ginia iK M. Schweickert (6 feet 1. 191) 
does more things — and docs them well 
— than any player in the country. A year 
ago this master of the sprint-out. run- 
pass option ran for K39 yards and passed 
for 687 more. In between. Schweickert 
punted for a 39. 1 -yard average, returned 
punts and blocked. Throughout this sec- 
tor it was felt, especially by Virginia Tech 
Coach Jerry Claiborne, that Schweickert 
was more valuable to his team than was 
Roger Stauhach to Navy, If he is that 
valuable again. Virginia Tech should 
have little trouble repealing as the South- 
ern Conference champion. 

Unable to compete for any champion- 
ship is GtoRiiiA TECH, HO longcT a mem- 
ber of the SEC, Tech's withdrawal was 
pushed by Coach Bobby Dodd, who had 
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several reasons — a conference rule limil- 
ing scholarships, and Bear Bryunl, a 
mortal enemy, to name a couple. Tech 
now hopes to become as important an 
independent in the South as Notre Dame 
is in the Midwest — in other words, a 
national team. Tech’s schedule will, 
Dodd insists, always include natural 
rivals such as Georgia, Auburn and Ten- 
nessee. but the future will also discover 
Tech playing the likes of Army, Notre 
Dame and USC. Pro football's certainty 
of entering Atlanta worries Dodd, and 
he wants an attractive schedule to com- 
pete with it. He also feels strongly that 
Tech no longer could live peaceably w ith 
certain SEC members academically. 

In a football way, several SEC teams 
have found it hard to live with Tech, and 
it is fortunate for some that Dodd is 
out of the conference. He is delighted 
with 27 lettermen, his best sophomore 
crop in years, unusual team speed and 
two terrilic centers and linebackers in 
Bill Curry and Dave Simmons, w ho must 
share time. There is also a flock of top 
runners, the best of which are Gerry 
Bussell. Johnny Gresham. Terry Had- 
dock and Jeff Davis, as appropriate a 
southern name as ever there was. Billy 
Lothridge. the do-it-atl quarterback, is 
gone, and in a unique sense Dodd is 
relieved. ”At least." he says of replace- 
ments Jerry Priestly and Bruce Fisher, 
•'we will not be so dependent on one 
man this season." 


FLORIDA STATE might bc. This other 
excellent southern independent has 27 
lettermen and is. like Memphis State, 
fully capable of jarring the bigger name 
teams. But Coach Bill Peterson's pro- 
type offense is geared to Quarterback 
Steve Tensi, a fine thrower. If Tensi 
throws accurately, Florida State will win 
often enough to deserve its rank in the 
higher society of the South. 

THR RRST 


Those huffing and putting sounds heard 
in The Sports Center this winter came 
from KENrufKY players tugging at iso- 
metric bars, an admirable way for foot- 
ball players to prepare for a Southeastern 
Conference season. But also disastrous. 
Someone from the NCAA heard the 
heavy breathing, and now the Wildcats 
are ineligible for a postseason bowl 
game. Not that Kentucky would have 
won enough games to play in a bowl any- 
way, but the ban makes a meaningless 
slogan of Coach Charlie Bradshaw's 
snappy “10 or More in '64” hanging on 
his office wall. Even so. Kentucky seems 
capable of causing a lot of mischief in 
the South. Both Auburn and LSU must 
face the Wildcats at home, and that is 
never fun. It will be less so with the 
likes of Halfback Rodger Bird and 
Quarterback Rick Norton operating be- 
hind a strong though young line. Norton 


was the second best passer in the SEC 
last year. 

Six of the first seven teams that Flor- 
ida must play went to some bowl or 
other last season and. after that, moans 
Coach Ray Graves. “Wc get to meet 
the three that really hate us” (Georgia, 
Florida Stale and Miami). If the Gators 
survive their awesome schedule with 
more wins than losses (which does not 
seem likely), it will be because no one 
could stop Larry Dupree, shooting for 
All-SEC selection at fullback for the 
third straight time, and because Graves 
was able to find young talent for an in- 
experienced secondary. 

Next to browsing through the llah 
Dunlap Little Memorial Library. Geor- 
gia's studious new coach, Vince Dooley, 
would as soon contemplate his starting 
tackles, Ray Rissmillcr (6 feet 4, 235) 
and the 250-pound Jim Wilson. If the op- 
position is going to run against Georgia, 
they had better do it elsewhere. And 
when it comes time for Georgia to move 
the ball, there’s Pat Hodgson to catch 
passes (he led all SEC ends in that de- 
partment last year). If Lynn Hughes, a 
wisp of a quarterback (169 pounds) and 
a sophomore to boot, can manage the 
passing. Georgia will bc troublesome if 
not overwhelming. 

It had to happen, of course, but it 
was still a sad day when Tennessee de- 
cided to abandon its lovable old single 
wing for the T formation. What will 


A sophomore of many talents 


Alabama’s idea of the perfect 
football player is one who runs 
like Johnny Mack Brown, pass- 
es like Harry Gilmer, catches 
like Don llulsun and is the si7:c 
of— well, of Wayne Trimble, 
who is 6 feet 3, 195. and tough. 
Trimble is. according to one 
Southeastern Conference coach 
who tried and failed to recruit 
him. "the best sophomore in 
the league." He is so good, in 
fact, that Alabama Coach Bear 
Bo'ant is going to find it im- 
possible after a game or two to 
keep Trimble out of the starting 
backfield— somewhere. T rimblc. 


playing quarterback, passed for 
16 touchdowns his senior year 
at Cullman. Ala., was a high 
school All-America and led his 
team to the state champion- 
ship. But this year he will prob- 
ably be a halfback. Why? Be- 
cause Alabama has Joe Namath 
and Sugar Bowl star Steve Sloan 
ahead of him. His time to quar- 
terback will come when they 
depart. "Wayne has tremendous 
potential," says Bryant, "but 
he's incKpcricnced and will have 
to prove himself." Trimble, who 
also water-skis, plays golf and 
was a basketball and track star 


at Cullman, was the standout 
of Alabama’s spring-training 
game, catching— not throwing 
— four passes. 

I he Southeastern Conference 
is well stocked with other prom- 
ising sophomores, RunncTsGilcs 
Smith of Georgia Tech and Ga- 
wain OiBctia of LSU among 
them, and with soli*! linemen, 
such as Auburn's end, Scotty 
Long. The Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference is agcig over two pon- 
derous prospects at Virginia 
— End Don Parker (6 feel 3, 
250) and Guard John Naponick 
(6 feet 10. 290). Parker, the 


son of a wealthy food broker 
from Hawaii, is unique in that 
he recruited himself— sending 
return postage-paid him clips 
to Virginia in the hope of ob- 
taining a scholarship. He then 
held himself out for a year, 
playing every position except 
quarterback on Virginia's can- 
non-fodder squad to determine 
his best position. It turned out 
to be tight end. and Parker 
should become the best Virgin- 
ia has had. But the South's 
Sophomore of the Year— hands 
down — should bc Halfback 
Wayne Trimble of Alabama. 
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be sadder still »sill be watching Tennes- 
see on offense, where several tailbacks 
turned quarterbacks have shown a ten- 
dency to be utterly bewildered by events 
back of center. As usual, the Vols will 
be tough to budge in the line, especially 
Steve Del.ong. a 235-pound guard who 
was superb as a junior and will be better 
as a senior. But if Tennessee gives up so 
much as a touchdown — that's trouble. 

VANiwRRiLT won cxactly one game 
last year, so Coach Jack Green has de- 
cided to complicate the offense, simplify 
the defense and pray for a few miracles 
in between. The men counted on to put 
the mystery in the offense are Quarter- 
backs Dave Waller and sophomore Bob 
Kerr, Tackles Gary Hart and Joe Gra- 
ham are considered good. With less stunt- 
ing and jitterbugging to cope with, they 
should improve the simplilied defense. 
Alas, there is so much to improve-- 
three wins will make it a big year for 
the Commodores. tuLAst won cxactly 
one game last year and lost to bitter rival 
LSU for the 15th straight time. So what 
dries Coach Tommy O'Boyle do? He gels 
up in front of the Tiilane alumni and 
growls: “To hell with LSU. Do you 
hear me up there in Baton Rouge? To 
/ic// with l-SU.“ Captain and Center Jim 
Besselinan and Quarterback Dave East 
w ill have to carry a score of sophomores 
against Texas. Alabama. I>ukc. Missis- 
sippi Stale. Ole Miss and Georgia Tech 
for openers. If the Cireen Wave is more 
than a ripple after that, to hell w ith LSU 
indeed. 

The administration and alumni may 
smile indulgently for four years, but by 
the fifth year the rebuilding team had 
better he rebuilt or everyone stops smil- 
ing. This is Bill Elias’ fifth year at Vir- 
ginia and. by George, he has done it. 
There are swift halfbacks, a huge, agile 
line, depth at every position, and the 
sophomores have not been so promising 
since Nasty was a pup and Carroll's Tea 
Room was still holding international 
duck races every Sunday afternoon. 
When you talk about big. strong line- 
men. for instance, presumably you mean 
the remarkable sophomores, John Na- 
ponick. who is 6 feet 10 and weighs 290. 
or Don Parker, who reports in at 250 
and is so good at so many positions 
the cottches get Jittery trying to place 
him to best effect. No matter, both have 


to be good to budge 235-pound Junior 
Tackle Bob Kowalkowski, possibly the 
best in the ACC. Nor is Virginia short 
in the backficld. where fine things are 
expected of another sophomore. Car- 
roll Jarvis. He could help carry the young 
Wahoos to within a game of the ACC 
championship. 

sot TH fAROLiNA lost eight gumcs last 
year, but ask anyone who played them - 
the Gamecocks weren't all that bad. Five 
losses were by a touchdown or less. 
Coach Marvin Bass has 24 Icliermen 
back, and the one who tcrrilics and de- 
lights him the most is Dan Reeves, the 
ACC's most accomplished quarterback. 
Reeves has just one weakness. He gets 
hurl. He is healthy now. and he has an 
all-senior backlleld to work with. Bass 
also has a line with Tackle Steve Cox 
<6 feel 4. 250). for one. in it. 1 he line 
is good enough to make the Gamecocks 
quite capable of winning six more games 
than last year. 

"We have the best school, the best fac- 
ulty. the best coaching staff and the best 
administration in the United States." 
Frank Howard told the < lfvison alum- 
ni last winter, and you know what that 
kind of talk means. Big trouble. Not so 
long ago CIcmson had some of the best 
football teams, too. but this year it is 
mostly Fullback Pat Crain. He is one 
of the best, but the huge line and big. 
fast backs that Howard used to send out 
each Saturday arc play ing on someone 
cIsc's team this season. CIcmson came on 
strong last year, winning its Iasi five 
games, and may go right on w inning un- 
til game three (Georgia Tech) this year. 
At that point the schedule gets serious, 
and another 5 4 I season is asking a lot. 

No one toots louder for a talented 
player than vi vrv land's Tommy Nu- 
gent. and this year the loudest toots go 
to Kenny .Ambrusko. who used to be a 
halfback but is now one of those quar- 
terbacks who scorn such routine mat- 
ters as first downs. The only thing that 
really interests this senior is touchdowns, 
and he will invent all kinds of ways of 
getting them. Once he (lipped a two- 
handed basketball pass to a teammate 
in the end zone. Throwing the regular 
way, Ambrusko can also wind up for 
50-yarders. usually to Darryl Hill, a lit- 
tle (160) whippet of a halfback. These 
two will provide the Terrapins with an 


exciting if not exactly winning season. 

Most of the players that made north 
CAROLINA siAifc thrcc-dccp and the co- 
champions of the ACC last year arc 
gone. Thus Coach Earle Edwards starts 
from near the bottom again, making do 
with the 13 lettermen he does have. Most 
of the players with blood on their jerseys 
are in the line, where State is quite re- 
spectable. Tackles Steve Parker (240) 
and Glenn Sasser (220) have speed to 
go with all that heft, and Leland Huges 
is only a sophomore, but there arc 240 
pounds of him and he means depth. Ray 
Barlow, who would Just as soon run 
headlong into a locomotive as not. is 
one of the belter defensive ends in the 
conference. The entire backlicid, how- 
ever. is either untried or uninspiring, and 
that is where the Wolfpack will get hurt. 

Bui no matter how bad things are at 
State, it has got to be all laughs com- 
pared to the gloom at vvakl tORfST. 
Bill Tale spent all spring trying to cheer 
up the downhearted by pooh-poohing 
the past. "We've forgotten all that." he 
said. and. because 1 ate is new- this year, 
perhaps he can carry it off. But "all 
that," for those who have been around 
awhile, meant 19 losses in the last two 
years, and it is hard to get rid of the 
notion that very few winning football 
players are around this year either. Tale 
does have a good fullback in Brian Pic- 
colo. and the ends. John Grimes and 
Dick Cameron, could play almost any- 
where. But without breaks. Tale could 
be in on the start of a new era that will 
be as worthy of forgetting as the last. 

Tliere is a new bully in the Southern 
Conference (Virginia Tech), and wist 
VIRGINIA doesn't like it one hit. It likes 
Tech about as imtch as its miners ad- 
mire oil. Unfortunately, iltcrc is abso- 
lutely nothing the Mountaineers can do 
about the Virginians this year except 
lake out their hurt on the rest of the 
conference. Thai Coach Gene Comm 
and Company arc equipped to do. Par- 
ticularly ciTective will be Fullback Dick 
Lcftridge. who can use his 222 pounds 
w'itli great effect when he feels like it. 

In the gloaming world of also-rans 
in the Southern Conference. Rir iiMONi) 
has a 225-pound quarterback in Ronnie 
Smith, whom the pros (Chargers and 
Rams) have already put on their list, and 
Ends John Hilton and Pete Emclianchik 
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for Smith to throw to, Hut C oach I d 
Merrick must feel like a man who has 
had his navel removed. Both starting 
tackles, the tirsi four guards and all of 
the lellcr-winning centers frtitn last year's 
team arc graduated, vmi Coach John 
Mckenna is crying woe. but he has one 
of the best ends in the conference in Joe 
Hush and. as usual, very small but very 
fast halfbacks. t.fORcir vvasiiisc.ion is 
on the way up. with lailback CJary Lvlc 
giving the Colonials breakaway speed. 
Graduation liil tuRMvs hard, but l-'ull- 
baek hrnie Zuberer hurts when he hits, 
and he is back. The most rut i iiAutL 
can hope for is a surprise. Center Frank 
Murphy is the best in an improving line. 
DAVIDSON, which lost all but one game 
last year -and then its whole lirst string 
— should be able to complete its season. 
That, actually, is asking quite a lot. faSI 
TAROi ISA joins the Southern Conference 


with a single-wing offense, a line record 
(9-1) and Tailback Hill Cline, a runner, 
passer and kicker who was worth 90,8 
yards a game last year. None of its games 
count in the conference standings this 
year. 

There is no reason why Miwii canncil 
lose just as often as it did last year, but 
this time around losing will be just half 
as much fun. George Mira, who used to 
entertain a football crowd as thoroughly 
as anyone ever could, is gone. Mis grad- 
uation drove .Andy CJustafson into re- 
tirement. Now Charlie Tate, who used 
to wow 'em with his Miami senior high 
teams, takes on the job. hopeful that 
Flalfbaek Russell Smith can slay in one 
piece. If the l93-poimd junior does, he 
and Fullback Pete Baiias/ak will give 
Miami a running game of some gtality. 

Larry Lcuyer is the only regular re- 
turning in the .soiintRs Mississippi 


line and, wliile the 210-pound center is 
good, he will be flanked by teammates 
who must learn their trade against such 
teams as Memphis State. Mississippi 
Stale. Auburn and (hello again) Mem- 
phis Slate. I ()L isvii.Lt. Starting its second 
season as a full-fledged member of the 
Missouri \alley Conference, has eight 
starters back, including Quarterback 
Tom LaFramboise. who can throw a 
pass (he was seventh in the nation last 
year), and Doug Biiffone. a 220-pound 
tackle. Five or si\ wins are not out of 
reach this year, cdm i ammioa will im- 
press a lot of people for a few minutes 
of every game, but when iheall-lelterman 
lirst string runs out of gas trouble. Per- 
haps Quarterback Ron bisanian will be 
able to keep the untested players mov- 
ing. but that is asking a lot against teams 
like Tennessee. Auburn and Southern 
Mississippi- 
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THE TRADITION 

\ University of Washington man is a 
man for only one season — the monsoon 
season. His entire collegiate life is geared 
to rain. The song most often heard at the 
5 o'clock chimes concert is Singinf) in rlie 
Ruin. Washington is the only university 
offering an undergraduate degree in oce- 
anography. The campus centerpiece is a 
large, splashy fountain {above). The 
men’s “spirit group” is ironically titled 
the Sun Dodgers. And the best-observed 
campus tradition decrees that students 
becoming engaged or pinned be routed 
out of bed during sound sleep and 
heaved into Frosh Pond, 

Until a year ago, Frosh Pond vvas also 
used for a mammoth freshman-sopho- 
more tug-of-Mur with the rope stretched 
across the pond. That tradition admira- 
bly epitomized Washington: it was big, 
it was muscular and it was wet. 

Washington is enormous. Ninety 
buildings spread out over 640 acres in 
an architectural smorgasbord of French 
renaissance, Gothic, Neo-Gothic and 
contemporary enclose 23,000 students, 
3,500 faculty and 4,500 staff. That makes 


the university the second largest employ- 
er in the stale and gives it a population 
larger than all but 1 1 Washington cities, 
not counting S.OOO additional fully cred- 
ited night-class Huskies. 

Nor is the nickname "Huskies” a mis- 
nomer. The ultimate status symbol at 
Washington is a gash across the bridge 
of the nose, like the gashes Coach Jim 
Owens' football players have. A second- 
ary symbol, incidentally, is a T shirt In- 
dia-ink-stained by the athletic depart- 
ment laundry mark. Fraternity types 
who balk at self-mutilation have been 
known to buy their own ink and stain 
their own T shirts. 

This toughness cull may date to ear- 
ly Washington Coach Gilmour Dobic. 
who won 58 games, lost zero, lied three 
and acquired innumerable enemies doing 
SO. Prominent Seattle citizens, among 
them the mayor, actually used to line 
Denny Field and throw rocks at the im- 
pervious Dobic. Later cull adherents 
made their teams run everywhere they 
went (even to brush their teeth in the 
morning) and sleep outdoors in winter. 

Dobie’s ranting perfectionism pro- 
duced a novel cluster of stars: line-bat- 


tering Halfback Melville Muckicstonc, 
the Waukesha Welshman; eight-time 
letierman Quarterback “Wee” Coyle: 
and "Mother” Hunt, virtually the only 
player to receive a Dobic compliment. 
"Hunt.” said the sour Scot in a flush of 
unwonted affection. "1 wouldn’t take 
you out if both your legs were broken.” 
Even when the master martinet was fired 
in ]916because President Henry Suzzallo 
felt he and his university were being over- 
shadowed by Dobic and his football 
team, the coach’s winning style survived. 
Enoch Bagshaw put Washington into 
the Rose Bowl in 1924 and I926wiih the 
Huskies' first All-America. George Wil- 
son. now coach of the Detroit Lions. 
Later came tough, cocky Jimmy Phelan, 
whose gaudy 12 years featured one Rose 
Bowl and unceasing rows with the ad- 
ministration. He once frankly admitted, 
"I'd rather battle the Upper Campus than 
beat Oregon Stale.” Current Coach Jim 
Owens has actually improved on the 
old superlatives of discipline and vic- 
tory after coming in to clean up a singu- 
larly slimy scandal. Fired Coach John- 
ny Cherberg's charge that Washington 
players were not only paid to play (which 
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was routine) but bribed lo demand their 
coach's resignation nearly resulted in 
de-emphasis of football. With Owens 
has come harmony, three more Rose 
Bowl trips and 44 wins (against 25 de- 
feats). In 1964 that record should get 
even better. 

THE BEST 


In 1963 the Washington Huskies were 
supposedly aycar away fromconspicuous 
success, but they wound up in the Rose 
Bowl anyway. Now they return, even 
stronger than they were last season. 
Fullback Junior C oft'ey, probable All- 
America. has recovered from the mys- 
terious broken bones in his feet. Big 
Charlie Browning was so successful as 
the injured Coffey's replacement that a 
popular song was written about him — 
First Odwning Charlie Bro» itiiii’ - and 
was played constantly by Seattle disc 
jockey s. Now Charlie joins Junior in the 
same backlicld. At the other half is Ron 
Medved, a burly, shifty, lacerating ball- 
carrier who gives Coach Owens' team a 
three-gun running attack. In reserve is 
Steve Bramweli. da/zling on kickoff re- 
turns. If quarterback Bill Douglas- 
an excellent runner and an even better 
passer — can surmount nerve damage to 
his knee, the Huskies will have, by their 
own admission, an unstoppable offense. 
In the line. All-America Rick Redman 
diagnoses plays, bats down passes and 
generally constitutes a one-man upris- 
ing. but Center Fred Forsbergand Guard 
Mike Otis are also sturdy linebackers. 
Other hubs of a fearsome seven-spoke 
defense are Guard Koll Hagen and 
Tackles Jerry Knoll and Jim Norton. 
Add to this lineup the Purple People 
Eaters (purple-jcrscyed defensive pla- 
looncrs). 11 good transfers, substantial 
sophomore succor and you have the 
reasons Washington should play in its 
fourth Rose Bowl in six years. 

"This is a team of mystery to me." 
says Coach John McKay of .sot iiit.RN 
cALiioRMA. Then he proves his point by 
leaving a blank at fullback on his post- 
spring practice lineup. Southern Cal is 
the only prospective nationally ranked 
team planning to play a blank at full- 
back. McKay has an explanation (fol- 
low this closely): "We moved our first 


fullback, Eddie King, lo defensive end. 
but he broke his wrist. Our second most 
experienced fullback, Ernie Py e, he's now 
our right linebacker. Our only other ex- 
perienced fullback is Tom Lupo. He’s 
actually a converted quarterback, but we 
needed another defensive back and so 
that's Tom Lupo." The only mystery 
about the Mystery Team is how' McKay 
can be forced to move that much proven 
fullback to defense to make room for 
a slasher like Ron Heller (247 yards last 
year) and still worry about the posi- 
tion. Or. conversely, how he can replace 
End Hal Bedsole. Halfback Willie 
Brown, Quarterback Pete Beathard and 
Ciuard Damon Bame, All-Americas all. 
without noticeable shock symptoms. The 
answer, briefly, is a perpetual revolving 
fund of halfbacks like Mike Garrett (sev- 
enth nationally with 833 yards rushing) 
and sophomore starter Ray C ahill, two- 
way ends like John Thomas and ITed 
Hill, tough guards like Bill Fisk and Mac 
Byrd and quarterbacks such as sopho- 
more Rod Sherman and Craig Fertig. 
use is going to be very hard to beat. 

<-ALlK)RNiA, which yielded 213 points 
in 10 games last year and which has shut 
out just one opponent since 1957, has 
decided that a good offense is no defense. 
To get itself one. Cal hired away the 
Washington Redskins' defensive coach, 
alumnus Ray Willsey. and along with its 
new attitude of defensive attack, it has 
the players. They arc, notably, Guards 
Ron Calegari and John Garamendi 
(AAWU heavyweight wrestling champ). 
Tackles Jim Pinson and Roger Foster, 
Middle Linebacker Jim Phillips and fast 
End Mike Gridley, 54-foot shotputlcr. 
Since there arc not many good substi- 
tutes, this line must stay healthy. If it 
does, there are backs to exploit it: Half- 
back Tom Blanchficld. substitute Jim 
Blakeney. rangy Flanker Loren Hawley, 
sub Jerry Mosher and little Fullback 
Tom Relies. And then there is Quarter- 
back Craig Morton, Bearishly estimated 
to be the nation's best passer. Morton, 
throwing to his favorite target. End Jack 
Schraub. is enough to panic anyone. If 
the Bears can hold the opposition to 
fewer than last year's 1.514 aerial yards 
and if young players develop at a nor- 
mal rate, downtrodden California could 
rise as high as third in the AAWU. 

John Ralston of srASi oRi) is that foot- 


ball rarity, a coach who loves to recruit. 
Such men are dangerous. They have a 
habit of taking over a consistent cellar 
contender, lulling a league with one bad 
year and causing enormous trouble when 
their own recruits start playing varsity. 
By more than sheer coincidence this is 
Ralston's second year at Palo Alto, the 
Indians' record last year was a disap- 
pointing 3-7 and they now seem likely 
to finish in the AAWU first division. 
Exactly how likely depends in large part 
on a new pair of quarterbacks, transfer 
Terry DeSylvia and sophomore Dave 
Lewis, a genuine Indian, and on sopho- 
mores and transfers in the line. If all 
come through, Stanford's 1963 record 
could be reversed. 

Gordon Queen may be forgiven for 
feeling unappreciated. After all. he tied 
for first in the nation last year with 16 
touchdown passes and accounted for 
1,297 yards, yet he might not be orkgon 
si aik's starling quarterback. Trouble is. 
Coach Tommy Prothro has sw itched to a 
power I formation, requiring the Beaver 
quarterback to run more, and Queen is 
no Ellery on the option, Marv Crowston 
is a better runner, and so are sophomores 
Paul Brothers and Bob Grim. No such 
uncertainty bedevils Tailback Charlie 
Shaw, a 210-pound hurdler, w hile Book- 
er Washington and Cliff Watkins arc set 
at fullback and floater back. Although 
Oregon State's losses were in the line, 
the Beavers retain a pair of good, big 
tackles in Ken Brusven and Rich Kwper 
and excellent linebackers in Jack O’Bill- 
ovich and Dick Ruhl. If California and 
Stanford do not achieve their full poten- 
tial, Oregon State will rise above them. 

oRMiON. unhappily, has lost all but 
one of its six best rushers, including the 
celebrated Mel Renfro, and all four of 
its top receivers. This represents a net 
loss of 1.237 yards rushing and 1,328 
yards receiving. It also represents a new 
call for ingenuity by a team already not- 
ed for its dashing olTcnses (Oregon has 
averaged more than .300 yards and more 
than three touchdowns per game over 
the last five years). Whatever Coach Len 
Casanova conjures up to neutralize his 
losses, he must use Quarterback Bob 
Berry (101 of 171 passes for 1,675 yards 
and 16 touchdowns last year) as its chief 
ingredient. Halfback Dennis Keller, the 
only other back with more than two 
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The West 


minutes’ experience, outstanding Center 
Dave Tobey. Derenseman Oliver Mc- 
Kinney, Tackles Lowell Dean and Pat 
Matson and End Ray Palm w ill have to 
add their bit. After them, prospects rest 
on a flock of mighty downy Ducklings. 

The Lobos of Ntw Mtxiro have won 
every Western Athletic Conference title 
since the inception of the league— all two 
of them — and see no reason to curb their 
appetite now. Particularly voracious is 
a line led by big. bad Tackle Wayne 
Tvrdik. who has no weaknesses anyone 
knows of. Dave Hctiema, with good 
speed, strength and blocking reach, is an 
excellent match at the other tackle. The 
happily named Glen Troubletield and 
fellow Guard Steve Byrd are tough 
enough, as arc versittile Jack Abend- 
schan at center and Ends Gary Plumlce 
and Mario Marianni. They will enable 
New Mexico, primarily a running team, 
to pass more. The Wolfpack backficid is 
licet. Quarterback Stan Quintana, says 
Coach Bill Weeks, has improved 100' 
Considering how good Quintana looked 
netting 256 yards on the ground and 
completing almost half his passes lust 
year, that is lOO';; impressive. Just as im- 
pressive are Tailback Joe Harris or the 
wingback combination of Claude Ward 
and Orvey Hampton plus Fullback 
Chuck Kelly. Aside from these gentle- 
men. all New Mexico has is a lot of 
depth. 

THE REST 


With a 4-6 1963 record and the loss of 
Quarterback Gary Herl/feldt (1.205 
yards total offense), utah might appear 
to be headed straight out of the Prom- 
ised Land. On the contrary. Utah may 
not beat New Mexico, but the Redskins 
will offer a serious challenge. Allen Ja- 
cobs, with the running characteristics ol 
a Wasatch mountain landslide, gained 
564 yards from fullback last season. One 
halfback. Ron Coleman, rushed 393 
yards and another, Andy Ireland, rushed 
271. Even at quarterback. Pokey Allen 
is considered a better runner and leader 
than Hertzfeldt. None of these backs 
matches End Roy Jefferson, however. 
Besides excelling at defense and offense, 
catching and running, Jefferson kicks 
off, converts points and kicks field goals. 


Utah may have been the toughest 4-6 
team in the West last year. Expect some- 
thing more like 7-3 this season. 

Not all Ari/onans in the news this fall 
will be members ol the class of 1932. 
Down at Tucson some 50 young men. 
ARIZONA classes of 1965 to 1967. are 
dedicated to the proposition that mod- 
eration in pursuit of victory is no virtue. 
The mere fact that 22 of them are senior 
lettermen would not be so impressive 
were not the likes of John Briscoe scat- 
tered among them. Briscoe is an honor 
scholar, a student leader, a nice fellow 
and a good center and linebacker. Jim 
Oliver and Rickie (Flea) Harris arc 
mighty useful halfbacks, ycl Floyd Hud- 
low will probably move from defense to 
replace Oliver. Gene Dahlquist, who 
passed 252 yards as an alternate quar- 
terback. may be pushed aside by Lou 
White, and Larry Fairholm furnishes all 
the expertise needed at defensive half. 
Two sophomores. Tackle George Tije- 
rina and Guard Joe Escalada. sound like 
a pair of border towns and reportedly 
are just as tough. Add them all together, 
and you won’t dismiss Arizona’s chances 
on the basis of early polls. 

UTAH STATE will bc thc most danger- 
ous independent in thc West, a state of 
affairs that should occasion no surprise. 
The Aggies were national leaders in 
scoring and total offense last year, and 
have ranked high in both for the last 
four seasons. State also outgained op- 
ponents by 202.8 yards per g;imc, best 
in the nation and a record that linemen 
like Rich Zecher. 245-pound tackle, and 
Veran Smith. 230-pound guard, antic- 
ipate continuing. They will be helped 
tangibly by Tackles Chuck Bray (250 
pounds) and Jim Harris (265), Guard 
Bob Broughton and Center Jim Bowen. 
Flanking all this brawn is a pair of fine 
pass-catching ends, John Mathews and 
Jack Hannum. Halfback Darell Steele 
can also catch passes, but he is even 
better at carrying all the way. If Full- 
back Craig Murray and Halfback Marv 
Kendrick can conic back from a year 
of injuries and if either sophomore 
Ron Edwards or transfer Ron Stewart 
can take charge at quarterback, thc 
Utags will look like a very good WAC 
team. Unfortunately, ihe conference still 
will not have them. 

There better be nothing wrong with 


the youth of America, or Coach Frank 
Kush of ARIZONA STATE University is 
in trouble. ASU is so inexperienced Kush 
thinks green is a primary color. Gone, 
taking an 8- 1 record with them, are nine 
of last fall's offensive II. including the 
entire backficid. Even so, the Sun Dev its 
are feared around the league as a sleeper. 
If Arizona Stale does have hopes, they 
revolve around Quarterback John Torok. 
Halfbacks Gene Foster and Ben Hawk- 
ins. End Jerry Smith. Guard Bobby John- 
son and Tackle Frank Mitacck. Aside 
from them, all the Devils have are a lot 
of promising sophomores. 

AIR FORCE should be the second in- 
dependent power in the region despite 
the loss of its ground-to-ground missile 
launcher. Quarterback Terry Isaacson. 
Coach Ben Martin docs not pretend that 
Dave Backus. Tim Murphy and Howard 
Burkart represent a complete solution, 
but he can get quite happy thinking 
about the rest of the backficid. Martin 
feels Dick Czarnota is ’’one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding halfbacks for what we 
ask him to do." What Czarnoia is asked 
to do is nearly everything. He runs with 
power, blocks and catches passes. The 
Air Force has other good halfbacks in 
Paul Wargo and Ken Jaggers. Fullbacks 
equally as capable arc Steve Amdor and 
Larry Tollstam. Fritz Greenlee is a fine 
offensive end. and Martin is enthusiastic 
about John Puster, a rocky defensive 
flankman, and Center-Linebacker Wen- 
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dell Harkleroad and Guard Tom Gorges. 

The population of Laramie, home of 
the University of Wyoming, numbers 
19,000. Wyoming's Memorial Stadium 
scats 20.000 and was more than three- 
quarters filled in three out of four home 
games during a mediocre 1963 season. It 
may correctly be concluded that at 
Wyoming football interest is high. One 
good reason is that the Pokes keep com- 
ing up with players like Tom Wilkinson, 
w ho completed 64 of 137 passes for 902 
yards and 10 touchdowns last year. The 
Cow boys also acquire their share of line- 
men, such as Harry Reed, a 197-pound 
tackle who "outscraps. outclaws and 
outbites larger opponents." Other ex- 
amples arc Guard Bill Levine and a 6- 
foot 8-inch rookie end from Gadsden. 
.\la. with the unlikely name of Pedro 
Billingsley. There is also George Squires, 
the soccer-playing Englishman imported 
to Wyoming to kick placements (26 of 
35 points after touchdown and eight field 
goals in two years). Squires, given a gout 
it. even turned out to be a jolly good run- 
ning tailback. It is fortunate Wyoming 
has these excitement inciters. Few other 
Pokes pack proved punch on offense. 

"Sure, UCLA has 28 Icttermcn back 
this year," says a Pacific Coast assistant 
coach. "But they weren't any good last 
year. Why should they be better now?" 
The answer, it would seem, is that they 
will not be. Yet, they appear on paper 
to be at least medium-siTe Bruins. Ouar- 


lerback Larry Zeno, a man with an ac- 
curate arm, completed exactly half of 
154 passes for 1,036 yards last fall. The 
UCLA ground offensive was a joke, 
however, as opponents outgained the 
team 2,213 yards to 759. Worse, even, 
UCLA’ssccond leading rusher wasQuar- 
tcrback Zeno, who gained only 173 yards 
on 104 carries, an average of 1.66 yards. 
WASitiNGTON STATF. already bereft of 
half again as many leticrmcn as it got 
back, lost two more vital links this spring. 
Herm McKee, 26-ycar-old halfback, 
turned pro because he wasn't getting any 
younger. Quarterback Dale l ord, who 
had been risking an acknow ledged bright 
future in baseball, quit because football 
wasn't getting him any healthier. Nosice 
Coach Bert Clark also faces the danger 
that Clarence Williams, his best remain- 
ing back, may become extinct on grades. 
Understandably. Washington State sup- 
porters are a dour and disconsolate lot. 
Less understandably. Clark remains his 
ebullient, effervescent Oklahoma self. If 
there arc any reasons for optimism at 
all. they must be Kiillback Larry Eilmes. 
Halfback Bill Gaskins, Tackle Jim Paton 
and Ends Gerry Shaw. Tom Kelley and 
Dennis Klokc. Elsewhere, returnees will 
be pushed by sophomores, who consti- 
tute well over half the squad. 

A current Sierra-side sarcasm sa>s the 
nearly reconstituted Pacific Coast Con- 
ference went through all its changes to 
eliminate perennial loser ii> vho. The last 


laugh may be on the conference. Idaho, 
which had its first winning year in a 
quarter century in 1963, may well be the 
biggest surprise in the West, thanks to 
the shrewd leadership of Coach Dec 
Andros. The measure of their advance 
is that, facing a major schedule, the Van- 
dals will be very respectable, even shorn 
as they are of four starting linemen (three 
of whom headed directly for the NFL). 
Quarterback Gary Mires and Fullback 
Galen Rogers. Sophomore Halfback 
Ray McDonald {sec hox) will be a main 
driving force, but little Idaho has others. 
Tackle is hotly contested by no fewer 
than 10 mammoth candidates. 

Unlike Idaho, m w MFXtro state has 
not had to prove itself. Except for 
last year, when two-time national rush- 
ing champion Preacher Pilot was hurt. 
Coach Warren Woodson and as.sociatcs 
have had some splendid seasons. Now 
the Preacher is gone, but the Aggies will 
be good anyway. Much of the explana- 
tion lies in Woodson, who is not exactly 
the bashful kind of recruiter. Example; 
of NMSU's 17 returning lettermen. not 
one Is from New’ Mexico, nor are any of 
the 12 Junior college transfers. Two of 
these JCs. Wendell Chambers and Gary 
IXrBernardi. promise to commandeer 
center and halfback, and another new- 
comer. sophomore Bobby Crenshaw, 
probably w ill start at left end. Otherwise. 
New Mexico State rests most of its case 
on Fullback Joe Johnstvn. 

TURN RRSC FOR SOUTHWEST SCOUTINO REPORTS 


Surprise, along came McDonald 


Circumstances that givcihc Uni- 
versity of Idaho potentially the 
best college fullback in the coun- 
try are related directly to a day 
three years ago when Coach 
Ralph rate left Alamogordo. 
N. Mex. to take over the high 
school team in Caldwell, Idaho. 
Tate was happy to come to Cald- 
well but sad— so sad— to leave 
behind a big. fast fullback named 
Ray McDonald. McDonald was 
equally heartbroken to sec his 
coach go. Sc, came registration 
day at Caldwell High School, 
and surprise, surprise, there was 
Ray McDonald standing in line. 


The lines in Tate's face were 
merged into one titanic grin. 

They stayed that way for iwiv 
seasons us McDonald became 
All-Idaho fullback. Then Ray 
McDonald graduated to the 
University of Idaho and Coach 
Dec Andros. "In my 14 years 
of watching high school athletes 
I never saw a better college pros- 
pect," says Andros. 

Andros might have added that 
McDonald is so big (6 feel 4, 
230 pounds) that he is rarely 
stopped by as few as two tack- 
Icrs. Little ripples of alarm have 
been emanating from every 


school Idaho plays in the next 
three years. Again.st Washington 
and Washington State, freshman 
McDonald bucked more than 
200 yards. He isn't likely to 
Hunk out either. Only a C stu- 
dent in high school and a strug- 
glcr his first semester ui Idaho, 
McDonald confounded himself 
and everyone else by making an 
even B average last semester. He 
did it by confining nonfootball 
activities "strictly to the books 
and music." After college, he 
wants to play pro ball. Several 
scoutsalrcadyconsidcrhimoneof 
the nation's best running backs. 


No other sophonmie in the 
West is so much the core of his 
team as McDonald, but others 
come close. Oregon State's Paul 
Brothers, whose high school sta- 
tistics resemble those of Terry 
Baker and Mcl Renfro, seems 
ready to displace a senior quar- 
terback (Gordon Queen) who 
last year led the nation in touch- 
down passes, use Safety-Quar- 
tcrback Rod Sherman. Washing- 
ton End Dave Williams. Utah 
State Quarterback Ron Edwards 
and Cut Halfback Lloyd Rcisi 
are other names that will be 
heard often. 
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A ROYAL PLACE 


THE TBADITION 

Texas is u vast and contradictory place, 
impossible to accept or understand as 
an entity because it is so many different 
things. It is the blowing wasteland of 
the movie O'itini and the hucksterism of 
Dallas the charm of S;in Antonio and 
the industry of Houston. It is the dusty 
little towns on the Mexican border and a 
thousand miles of beach along the Gulf, 
the great pine forests of the Big Thicket 
and the lonely mountains of the Big 
Bond, But for many Texans the state 
is really only one place the lakes and 
limestone cliffs of the central Texas 
Hill Country. And the capital of the 
Hill Country, as well as of the whole 
state, is a town called Austin. 

"It is a pleasant city, clean and quiet 
with wide rambling walks and elaborate 
public gardens and elegant old homes 


faintly ruined in the shadow of arch- 
ing poplars. Occasionally, through the 
trees, and always from a point of higher 
ground, one can see the college tower 
and the Capitol building. On brilliant 
mornings the white sandstone of the 
tower and the Capitol's granite dome 
are joined for an instant, all pink and 
cream, catching the first light." That is 
how William Brammcr. who lives in 
Austin, wrote of the city in his prize- 
winning novel. T/u’ (hiy PUuf. Those 
two structures— the llniversity of Texas 
tower and the Capitol building are 
symbols of what makes Austin, despite 
the obvious wealth and power of Hous- 
ton and Dallas, the intellectual and po- 
litical hub of the state. 

The college tower rears itself .^0 stories 
high above the administration building 
of the University of Texas and lights up 
orange when the university wins a game 


in a major sport. The tower is the most 
prominent visual aspect of the campus, 
but beneath the Spanish tile roofs of the 
university buildings there is a great deal 
going on. Chancellor Harry Ransom 
actively recruits good young professors 
to teach the university's nearly 25 000 
students. Texas is especially strong in 
philosophv. languages, law. art. medi- 
cine and science, and the university has 
Its own nuclear reactor. "The University 
of Texas." wrote the celebrated altornev 
and author Morris Lrnsl. "is the most 
underrated campus in America." A.s 
might be expected in a state notorious 
for its wealth, the University of Texas 
ranks behind only Harvard in the rich- 
ness of its endowment. 

Uninhibited by its intellectual attain- 
ments. the University of Texas— and all 
of Austin, for that matter— explodes 
with noise on football weekends. At such 
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times one might sec a visiting coach on a 
downtown sidewalk in his pajamas at 7 
a.m. begging his own rooters to shut up 
and let his team sleep. Or a state senator 
splashing in his underwear in a motel 
pool at dawn while a party rages around 
him. Or a faculty member sobering up 
in the top of an oak tree in Schol/ Gar- 
ten, an old German beer parlor with 
tables out back, and wondering if he can 
get down with dignity in time to make it 
to the game. And from the direction of 
the stadium come .sounds like the Battle 
of San Jacinto — the drums of the huge 
Longhorn band, the booming of the 
cannon in the end rone, the yelling of 
65,000 people. Bevo. the university's 
Longhorn mascot {opposin'), is on the 
sidelines. Later he will be trucked out 
as thousands push their way toward 
exits and another night of partying. 
"‘Life," says Artist Fletcher Boone, a 
contented Austin resident, "is just one 
Texas game after another, with fun in 
between." 

THE BEST 


Life for Texas Coach Darrell Royal has 
been one win after another with work 
in between. In seven years at the Univer- 
sity of Texas his lean, spirited teams have 
won four Southwest Conference cham- 
pionships, played in six bowl games, 
twice made him the Coach of the Year. 
The 1963 team topped all the others by 
winning the national title. And what has 
Royal got to look forward to? "I'll tell 
you," says Royal. "This good friend, a 
guy you'd think would understand, a 
good-hearted fellow who knows foot- 
ball. put his hand on my shoulder and 
said — serious, now — 'Darrell, we don't 
expect miracles. We know there's gonna 
be those years when we Just have to settle 
for a 7-3 record!' ” 

Like most coaches. Royal is a fatalist, 
and he would settle for a 7-3 any year. 
"That's the perfect record," he says. 
"Seven-three and turn down the Persim- 
mon Bowl, It's in between enough to 
keep your folks happy." 

Unfortunately for Royal, followers of 
the Longhorns have a perfect right to 
expect success because of the very suc- 
cesses he has given them. And while 
the 1964 Texas team does not look as 


promising as last year's, it is certainly 
impressive enough to prevent anyone 
from smothering the coach with sym- 
pathy. Not that Royal expects any. "I 
know we face some days." he says, "when 
we better have everything wc \aluc 
screwed on tight. But if two or three 
kids come through for us. those other 
folks better have things screwed on. too." 

That is precisely what Arkansas Coach 
Frank Broyles says. "How you gonna 
score on Texas?" he asks. "They merely 
have all their ends, all their linebackers 
and all their defensive secondary back. 
How' you gonna score?" 

Texas' opponents might not. The ends, 
led by Knox Nunnally and Sandy Sands, 
arc fast, big and they love contact. Royal 
has always had first-rate linebackers, and 
Guard Tommy Nobis (6 feet 2. 215) 
and specialist Timmy Doerr are perhaps 
his best ever. Army Coach Paul Dietzcl, 
who must play Texas, says of Nobis: 
"He's the best linebacker I've ever seen 
in college. The Cotton Bowl film is all 
Nobis. He personalty rendered Roger 
Siaubach helpless." 

There is one vacancy in the secondary, 
however, created by the shifting of Safe- 
ly Jim Hudson to quarterback, where 
he began as a freshman. A Texas quarter- 
back does not have to lx: a highly skilled 
thrower, which is lucky for Hudson, 
What he has to be is what Hudson is: 
smart, quick, tough-minded, coachabic 
— and a senior. Royal has always won 
with senior quarterbacks. "If I'd left 
him at quarter all along," s;»ys Royal, 
"he might be pretty good. He might be 
anyway. He can get out of there faster 
than Duke Carlisle, he's got big. sure 
hands and he's an athlete." 

What Hudson will do most of the time 
is hand off to and block for the finest 
stable of runners Royal has had. They 
include Lrnie Koy (6 feet 3. 220). Phil 
Harris, Harold Philipp, l orn Stockton, 
Mix Green and Jimmy Helms, a blazing 
sophomore. Texas' offensive will remain 
the same — the option play, the fullback 
counter, the halfback sweeps and re- 
verses. all done with errorless precision. 

"We'll scratch and claw and give you 
fits with our first team," Royal says, "but 
I'm sure we don't have the depth to 
match the past." 

If Royal is right, then Rtct may be able 
to help Coach Jess Neely properly cele- 


brate liis silver anniversitry in Houston. 
Rice has every thing and if it just weren't 
for Texas' persistent success and a well- 
aged coaching staff that may lack vigor, 
Neely's Owls would be the SWC favor- 
ites. Among other things. Royal has 
never beaten Rice in Houston and that 
is where they play this time. Rice has a 
deep, experienced line, led by Center 
Mai Walker, and a batch of strong run- 
ners. the best of whom arc seniors Paul 
Piper and Russell W ayt and junior Gene 
Walker. Most important of all. Rice has 
(now that Baylor's Don Trull is gone) 
the best quarterback in the league in 
senior Walter McReynolds. McRey nolds 
has only lacked consistency, but not 
against LSU. For two straight years 
McReynolds has personally tied the Ti- 
gers (6-6) and beat them (21-12), both 
upsets. As a result, his name is respected 
in that bordering state. For example, 
McReynolds was driving to New Orle- 
ans one day last winter when he stopped 
to buy a lire at a service station. As he 
signed a credit voucher for the tire, the 
football-wise attendant ga/edat it, shook 
his head and said. "Naw . y ou can't be the 
one. You're too small." 

Like McReynolds. akkxnsas' players 
are usually small. Still, they have a repu- 
tation for being able, in the words of 
I rank Broy Ics. "losiing people." Arkan- 
sas Slung plenty of people last year with 
its swarming defense, but five teams 
beat the Ra/orbacks. l he reason: Broyles 
had no hacks who could turn a game 
around. He still docs not. The .Arkansas 
line is vicious again, especially when 
Ronnie Cavencss is backing it. but 
Jerry t.anib. u superb end. is anxious for 
a quarterback who can get him the ball 
eonsisteniiy. and runners Jackie Brasuell. 
Jim 1 indsey and Bobby Nix may or may 
not have learned new moves. .A year ago 
the quarterback lineup was Billy Gray. 
Jon Briticnum and f red Marshall. The 
order is now reversed, and that could 
be the key to success. 

THE REST 


No team can pass as often or as well 
as BAYLOR. Coach John Bridgers' all-or- 
nothing offense exemplifies the old tra- 
ditions of the Southwest. Last year 
Bridgers put a stern defense with Trull, 

( onlUiueti 
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The Southwest 


finished 7'3, scaring ihc burnt orange 
out of Texas but losing (7-0), then de- 
feating LSL' in the Bluebonnet Boss). 
Trull is gone, but the line is big and 
determined and blanker Larry Likins 
is the finest pass receiver the South- 
west has ever seen. The thrower this time? 
A sophomore. Mike Marshall fmx). 
who should use this season as a spring- 
board to becoming another brilliant 
Baylor passer, 

-Arriving faster by the day is Texas 
TK H. This is primarily because of Don- 
ny Anderson, the SWC’s best running 
back. Anderson not only runs with burst- 
ing speed, balance and moves (‘‘He's the 
next great back in the Southwest.” says 
San Diego Scout Al LoCasiilc ). he catch- 
es. kicks, bk>cks and tackles. Coach J T 
King needs more Andersons before Tech 
becomes a championship contender, but 
TCU*s Abe Martin is not so sure. “That 
one great bviy can sometimes ride you 
clear across the river.” says Abe. Andcr- 
.son's only problem is. as a teammate 
phrases it, “He tires real easy in work- 
out." King, however, docs not mind. 
“When they snap the ball. Donny has a 
lot of pride.” he says. 

SMI was coming even faster than 
Tech until last spring, when a two-year 
probation was smacked on Coach Hay- 
den Kry for recruiting violations, l-'ry's 
enthusiasm caused a strain between him- 
self and other SWC coaches, especially 
Darrell Royal. The two of them are per- 
sistently trying to jab each other in print. 
After upsetting Navy last season, forex- 
ample. Fry paused to announce that 
SMU had “the best team in the country 
for its record.” And Royal wryly com- 


mented. "That’s right. They base the 
best personnel in the country to have won 
only two games." SMU’s players this 
year just may be good enough to make 
the Mustangs the surprise team of the 
conference if the probation does not 
spoil morale. Quarterbacks Danny 
Thomas (who led the nation in punting 
in 196.3 and was second in the conference 
in passing) and Mac White, a gifted run- 
ner. offer a balanced combination. The 
line is what SMU foes describe as 
"mean ” and it is led by Tackle John 
Knee and Ciuard Jim Sitton. SMU’s 
sophomores are the best in the territory, 
and one of them. Fullback Billy Bob 
Stewart, has already been labeled by 
Publicity Man Junior Eldredge as “the 
toughest son of a gun I’ve ever seen in 
my whole life.” 

TEXAS AAM carries an old reputation 
for toughness, but the Aggies have been 
troubled lately with a plethora of if- 
come players who have yet to come. 
Mainly they are Fullback Budgie Ford, 
Halfback Tommy Meeks and Tackle 
Melvin Simmons, all brilliant high 
school athletes who were expected to do 
big things for A&M. They have one last 
chance as seniors and Ford sums it up 
best: "We reali/e. 17 of us. that we were 
the best recruiting class A&M had had 
in years, and none of us had ever been 
losers. This is our last chance, and I think 
we'll surprise people.” 

It will be diflicult for icu. the upscl- 
tingest team in the SWC. to surprise any- 
one. Abe Martin has. in his own words, 
“the barest cupboard since I’ve been 
coach” ( 1 1 years). Thcrcarea few proven 
Horned Frogs- Fullback Larry Bulaich. 


Halfback Jim Fauver. Ciuard Steve Ciar- 
mon and Center Ken Henson (6 feel 6. 
?50>. of whom Redskin Scout Bucko 
Kilroy says, “They say he won’t make 
all-conference down there but all I see 
him do is snap the ball and knock every- 
body down.” Four players, however, do 
not make a team and TCU will he fortu- 
nate to w in four. 

From bottom to top. the Southwest is 
not as strong as a year ago. but it will 
be many years before it is again. In- 
deed. 1963 was the SW'C's finest year 
in history, for it not only produced 
the No. 1 team and coach (Texas and 
Royal), it also produced the Lineman 
of the Year (Texas’ Scott Appleton), 
the No. 1 passer (Trull), the No. 1 
receiver (Elkins), the No. I punter 
(Thomas), the No. I punt returner (Ken 
Hattiekl. Arkansas), the NFL's No. 1 
draft choice (Texas Tech's David Parks) 
and six All-Americas who made one or 
more major selections. 

It is small wonder that the lmveksiiy 
OF noiiSTON, outside the swank circle 
of the Southwest, is somewhat envious. 
A booming independent. Houston is on 
the verge of becoming a major power. 
There are .seven starters returning among 
31 lettermen. and they include Quarter- 
back Jack Skog for passing. Halfback 
Joe Lopasky for power and Split F.nd- 
Halfhaek Mike Spratt for speed. Now 
iiU Houston needs is Warren MeVea. the 
most sought-after high-schooler in the 
state this recruiting year. MeVea is a 
freshman and Houston’s insurance. But 
he will not begin to pay dividends until 
next year. 

TWRR R«GC FOR ERST SCOUTING REPORTS 
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He’ll do just 

Mike Marshall of Baylor faces 
perhaps the toughest job of any 
sophomore in the nation, that 
of replacing the No. I passer of 
the past two seasons. Don Trull. 
But ifihc nation's No. 1 receiver. 

I .arry Likins of Baylor, is a judge 
Marshall will do just fine. Says 
Likins. "In the spring game he 
threw- me a 50-yard pass on a 
straight line, like flicking a fly 
otT his ear." Another judge is 
Baylor Coach John Bridgers. 
He says, "Mike is faster than 


fine 

Don and shiluer. Potent tally, he 
has the best arm we've seen at 
Baylor. Mike's also u worker. 
He's played freshman ball and 
he's spent a red-shirt year study- 
ing Trull. " If Marshall (6 feet I. 
190) is not immediately a splen- 
did passer in the Baylor tradition, 
he will at least be a busy one. 
because Bridgers is going to have 
a passing team regardless, some- 
thing that clussilies Bridgers as 
a rebel in the Southwest Confer- 
ence. Marshall likes the system. 


He says, in fact. "I like to run 
[tO.I in (he 100] but we ll use 
the run to set up oiir passing." 
"Did he say that?" says Assistant 
Coach Chuck Purvis. "Oh. that's 
lovely." While Mike Marshall 
will be the SWC's Sophomore of 
the Year, others well worth ob- 
serving will be SMU’s Lineback- 
er Billy Bob Stewart and Guard 
John L-aC»roive; Texas' elusive 
back. Jimmy Helms, and Tackle 
John Elliott; and Texas Tech 
Lnd JvH' Hurley. 
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“It’s a great Scotch. 

And one of these days 
I’m going to open it.” 

This case of hoarding isn’t unique. 

WeVe come across several people who hold their bottle of 
Chivas Regal in such awe that no occasion seems special 
enough to draw the cork on. 

Now we enjoy a smidgen of awe as much as the next chap. 

But we do like to see it go hand in hand with consumption. 

Because what’s awe-inspiring isn’t our bottle, which some 
might call stocky. 

It’s our Scotch, which many consider the smoothest of all. 

Into it go prize whiskies from our Strathisla-Glenlivet dis- 
tillery. (Scotland’s oldest, incidentally.) And every drop is 
aged twelve years. 

Isn’t just getting a bottle of Chivas Regal a sufficient occa- 
■sion for opening it? 


ll.YEAft4N.O BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • W TROOF • GENERAL WINE «> SPIRITS CO.. 
NEW YORK. M.Y. 
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THE TRADITION 

Almost any eastern college is likely to 
be a disarray of old stone buildings loom- 
ing above the trees of the small, un- 
changing town that it dominates. One 
notable exception isSyraciisc Uni\ersiiy. 
which is sprawled across a hill less than 
a mile from the downtown business dis- 
trict of a busy city with a population of 
225,000. Although Syracuse was found- 
ed nearly 100 years ago. which is par for 
an eastern campus, the demands of its 
growth have swallowed most of the land- 
marks of these years and have pock- 
marked the university with modern struc- 
tures. The proudest tradition of Syra- 
cuse is perpetual forward motion— both 
physical and academic. 

Syracuse today consists of 16 colleges 
with an enrollment of U.StX). more than 
half of them undergraduates. The stu- 
dents live in private homes and fraternity 
and sorority houses that surround the 
campus, or in dormitories ranged about 
the Old Oval. The Oval once was, as the 
name suggests, the heart of campus life. 


but new buildings have almost smothered 
it. Other landmarks are really disappear- 
ing. The Clover Club, a swinging beer 
joint that served as a hangout for stu- 
dents (and football players), burned 
down a couple of years ago and has since 
been rebuilt in glossier form, more cf- 
licient but less personal. Even the Corner 
Store on South Crouse Avenue and Uni- 
versity Place, where generations of stu- 
dents have stopped to buy books or grab 
a quick sandwich between classes, will 
soon give way to a shiny building in the 
muliimillion-dollar Newhousc Commu- 
nications Complex. 

One familiar building, 75 years old 
and still standing proud and stern as a 
chateau on the western slope of the hill, 
is Crouse College {ahovv). Originally the 
home of the nation's lirst College of Fine 
Arts, it now houses the School of Music, 
Crouse is crowned by a lofty spire in 
which hang the Crouse Chimes, a set of 
nine sweetly tuned bells that mclodically 
tinkle out the Alma Mater after every 
football victory. In recent years the 
chimes have had a lot to play about. 


Syracuse students take their football 
victories much more casually than, say. 
Auburn. They dutifully pack 40.000- 
seat Archbold Stadium, the cold, chipped 
and battered concrete amphitheater that 
Syracuse claims is the oldest coliege- 
owned stadium in the nation (it looks 
it) for Penn S(atc and Pitt, but they 
avoid the lesser games. 

Life at Syracuse was not alwavs this 
way. There was u time when the biggest 
social event of the year was the ftwtball 
game against Colgate. Alumni fondly 
recall raiding the Colgate campus- .^9 
miles to the southeast- and happily 
shaving every head in sight. They remem- 
ber. too. the postgaiiic revelry, if Syra- 
cuse won. that often assumed riotous 
proportions with the sucking of down- 
town hotel lobbies and the derailing of 
trolley cars. All that is over now. Wea- 
ry of successive 61-7, 34-6. 47-0. 71-0, 
46-6 and 51-8 drubbings after Syracuse 
stepped up its football program, Col- 
gate decided in 1961 it had had enough. 

Syracuse's emergence as a football 
eminence was more calculated than acci- 
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denial. Faced with a decision to go low- 
pressure or big-time after a particularly 
distressing season in 1948. ihe university 
decided on the latter course and broiighl 
in Floyd Burdette (Ben ) Schwa rtzwaldcr. 
a former paratroop major who had been 
a winner at Muhlenlserg. The ftrsl sweet 
success came in 1952, when the Orange 
linished with a 7 2 record but was 
whomped 61 6 by Alabama in the Orange 
Bowl—a shame that Syracuse has never 
quite forgotten or forgiven. Then came 
the Jim Brown era (1954 56). followed 
by the Ernie Davis years, and no one 
beat Syracuse badly, if at all. In 1959 the 
Orange won all 10 games and the na- 
tional championship, then defeated Tex- 
as in the Cotton Bowl. The chimes in 
old Crouse College rang all night for 
that one. 

THE BEST 


They wih he ringing again this year. 
Just the other day Schw-art/wulder and 
■Army’s I’aul Diei/el were ehatting over 
lunch in a New York hotel. The conver- 
Siition, naturally, was largely about east- 
ern football. Diel7el thought it was never 
better and that last year's Pitt team was 
as good as any he had seen in his days in 
the Struthcastern Conference. Schwarl/- 
walder .said he would just as soon play a 
Big Ten team as any of his neighbors, 
Then Dietzcl spoiled the fun. "Ben." he 
Siiid. "I hoar you have one of the finest 
teams in the country." 

Schwarl/waldcr, predictably, blanched, 
But Diet/cl was right. Syracuse, the best 
of a very tine group of eastern inde- 
pendents. possibly could challenge for 
the national championship— this e\en 
though Schwart/waider lost almost his 
entire starting line. 

"Oh. we'll have enough of iln>se big 
boys around to excite the alumni so they 
can siiy. 'Look at the material Old Ben 
has.' " admitted Schwart/watdcr. "Those 
big boys" arc his tackles. 235-poiind 
lony Scibclli. 240-pound Tom Wilhelm 
and 220-pound Dave Archer; Oiiard 
Gary Bugenhagen, a 230-pOLind soph- 
omore; and Center Pat Killorin. 220. 
But a smaller man. 205-pound Cierry 
Everling. is the Orange's best defensive 
interior lineman. The only concern is 
the linebackers, mostly sophomores. 


There is no concern in the backficlds 
— there are several of them — other than 
who is getting to get to play. At quarter- 
back, for instance. Schwarl/waldcr has 
Wally Mahle. a lanky 6-foot-3 senior 
"so skinny." says the coach, "that when 
he walks into a room you want to help 
him to his scat." Maybe so. but when 
Mahic runs, the opposition would like 
to show him a .scat in the stands. Last 
year he led the Orange in rushing with 
457 yards. Some critics contend that 
Mahic would have trouble throwing a 
football into the iKcan. but this is an 
exaggeration. He completes just enough 
wobbly passes to make a defense wary 
when he roils out. And when passing is 
really needed. Rieh King, more a thrower 
than a runner, can come in. 

Take the halfbacks. They really tickle 
the fancy, even with Mike Koski. last 
year's regular right half, still recuperat- 
ing from a summer knee operation. FIc 
is just one of a crowd that includes Billy 
Hunter. Charlie Brown. Nat Duckett 
(who can also lake a turn at fullback! 
and sophomores Dan Mealy and Terr>' 
Roe. all good and all second-best string- 
ers. The best is Floyd Little. Syracuse's 
exceptional sophomore {.sto hux page 
6.?). The fullback is Jim Nance, a 225- 
pound senior line buckcr who has only 
one fault; an cKcasional lapse in conecn- 
iralion. If this happens often. Duckett 
w ill steal his job. 

With such playe i s, Schw art/ w alder rea- 
sonably could be expected to go along 
w ith the trend toward a wide-open game. 
Not at all. "1 ast year," he says, "we used 
a nanker most of the lime and everybody 
played us to the sidelines. I don't like 
much to have other jx'ople tell me which 
way to run. So we'll lighten up. use more 
straight and split T and be prepared to 
go either wav." 

S.VVV Coach Wavne Hardin, converse- 
ly. delights in a ring-a-ding olfense and 
ihis season, as in the past, his team will 
attack from all angles. Indeed, to keep 
up with Roger Slaubach. the All-Ameri- 
ca quarterback and one of the nicest 
things that ever happened to Hardin, de- 
fenses will have to spread almost out of 
the bail park. Staubach gave Navy a 
9 I season and a No. 2 national ranking 
last year. 

Life in 1964. however, may not be 
quite so pleasant for Slaubach or Hard- 


in. Navy plays as hard a schedule as any 
in the country: Penn Stale. Michigan, 
Cicorgia Tech. California. Pitt. Notre 
Dame, Duke and Army, with only Wil- 
liam & Mary and Maryland as breath- 
ers. F'qually depressing, the Middie de- 
fense. meager enough last season when 
it gave up two touchdowns u game, has 
been badly depleted by graduation. 

Hardin has but 13 Icltermen to salt 
his three teams. Jim Freeman, a rangy 
215-pound tackle. 225-poiind Pal Phil- 
bin on the other side, and Fred Marlin, 
the 193'PPund guard who kicked 37 
of 41 extra points and live field goals in 
1963. are all that are left in the line. One 
sophomore could help: Don Dow ning, a 
215-pound eenier-linebacker. 

But any team with Roger Slaubach has 
to he dangerous. He is an extraordinary 
passer with a knack of quickly finding, 
and hitting, the open man. Staubach is 
even more spectacular when lrap[ved, 
which might happen a lot this year. Dart- 
ing. dodging, whirling, be often converts 
lO-yard losses into 2()-vard gains. His an- 
tics accounted for 1,892 yards last year: 
1.474 on 107 passes (66' ,' ) and 418 run- 
ning. for a total of 15 touchdowns. The 
Navy offense also has Pat Donnelly, a 
better than fair fullback who averaged 
six yards a carry, and Flanker Ed Orr, 
swift and tricky, vvho caught 25 passes. 

Unfortunately for Navy the teams it 
plays also have high potentials for louch- 
down production, imns si.mi. Navy’s 
first opponent, may in fact end Navy's 
short-lived dominance ol the Last Ivcforc 
Syracuse gets the chance. This is not. of 
course, admitted by Coach Rip Engle- 
He sorrows over the loss of 23 letter- 
men, wonders how in the world he can 
ever replace Quarterback I’ele Liske and 
warns anyone who will listen that his 
Lions arc simply loo young and inexper- 
ienced to have real bite. But Engle can- 
not obscure the fact that his line is 
stacked and his backlicld is competent. 
They can make trouble for anybody. 

The Lions have live big tackles who 
range from 225 to 260 pounds. The start- 
ers. John Simko and Joe Bellas, are 245 
and 230. At center there is Glenn Kess- 
ler. a 230-pounder who played guard last 
year and is so good Engle culls him "the 
finest interior lineman I've coached." 

Engle’scoiicern about hisqiiarierback- 
ing is real. Gary Wydman. Liske's sue- 
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ccssor. is untested as a thrower, But he 
can run. So can the halfbacks, Gary 
Klingensmith. Bob Riggle. Don Kunit 
and sophomore Tim Montgomery. The 
offense has been revamped sontewhat 
to accommodate their many abilities. 
Wydman, for instance, will roll out more 
than any Penn State quarterback since 
Richie l.ucas. 

One of the teams that Penn State will 
have to beat is pirT, but by the time 
they meet on November 21. Syracuse 
may have already settled the question of 
eastern supremacy. Privately. Pitt Coach 
John Michelosen thinks not. Publicly, he 
says. “We have problems.*' A big reason 
for Michclosen's secret optimism isQuar- 
icrback Freddy .Mazurek. Whether or 
not Chancellor Edward FI. Litchfield 
knew of Ma/urek when he ordered Mich- 
elosen to open up his offense last year, 
he could not have spoken at a more 
opportune moment, for if anybody can 
liberalize an offense, it is this cool, poised 
little fellow with the quickest feet in the 
East. Under Ma/urek's leadership, the 
P-.mlhers suddenly split their ends, 
flanked halfbacks, rolled out. ran wide 
and far and even engaged in such un- 
Michelosen activities as passing on first 
down and gambling for short yardage 
on fourth. .All this paid off handsomely, 
giving Pitt a 9 I record and a No. 4 
ranking. The pity of it was that the 
l*anthers did not get to a bowl. 

Halfback Paul Martha. Fullback Rick 
Leeson and a tliKk of good ends and 
tackles are gone now. but the chancellor 
will be happy with this team, too — first 
because of Ma/urek. but alsi> because of 
other backtield members who comple- 
ment Mazurek nicely. Eric Crabtree, the 
right half, has the acceleration of a drag 
racer. Left Half Dale Stewart, a 205- 
pounder, is Paul Martha plus power, 
and Barry McKnighl. the fullback, hits 
as hard as Leeson and is faster. 

Pitt would be terrifying if it had a line 
to equal the backfietd. The middle is 
light, with (iuards Ray Popp and Bernie 
UiQiiinta Hanking Center Paul Cercel. 
who gives way to Linebacker Marty 
Schottenheimer on defense. But the ends 
and tackles, while decent in size — Tackle 
Jim Jones weighs 265 pounds— lack 
speed and know-how and there are not 
nearly enough of them. Michelosen hopes 
they can learn against UCLA. Oregon. 


William & Mary. West Virginia and 
Miami, who are on the front end of the 
schedule. If they do. Pitt will be tougher 
in November, w hen it bumps heads with 
its eastern rivals. 

Right now. army is not thinking out 
loud any further ahead than October 3. 
That is the day it meets the national 
champion Texas Longhorns in Austin. 
But always, in the back of Coach Diet- 
zcLsstylishly cut. gray-flannel mind, there 
is Navy, victor in their last five meetings. 
Especially gallingwas l96.Tsgamc. when 
time ran out with the Cadets on the 
two-yard line and Quarterback Rollie 
Stichweh frantically trying to get a time- 
out. "Asfarasweareconcerned." Diet/el 
says, “that game never ended.** 

After Texas and before Navy, however. 
Army must face up to its most formidable 
set of foes in years. Penn State. Duke. 
Iowa State. Syracuse and Pitt arc all 
waiting. Quite a chore for a squad with 
only 15 lettermen. but Diet/el cheerily 
tells everyone. “*This is the best team 
Tve had at Army.*' 

it could be, at that —maybe even good 
enough to settle accounts with Navy. 
The Cadets have their biggest line ever — 
averaging 220 pounds — and some whole- 
some sophomores to add a flourish to the 
Bandits, the rowdy defensive specialists 
who return through the courtesy of the 
NCAA rules committee. Despite the un- 
expected loss of Tailback John Seymour 
(shoulder separation) and End Bill Sher- 
rell (mononucleosis). Diet/el is delight- 
ed with the ktok of his Regulars, the 
two-way team in his three-platoon sys- 
tem. They include Ends Tom Schwartz, 
a rmikie. and Sam Champi. both 220 
pounds, and Tackles John Carber and 
Bill Zadel. 2.13 and 2.10 pounds. 

Another coach would complain about 
his passing game if it were like Army's. 
Not Dietzcl. He likes the pass abisut as 
much as Bobby Kennedy likes Jimmy 
Hoffa. “Our best pass play.'* he says, “is 
when Stichweh is rushed and has to run 
the ball.'* Although just a fair passer. 
Stichweh is a gifted, strong runner, and 
Wingback Johnny Johnson and Fullback 
Don Parcells are perfectly suited to the 
Cadets* banging game. For a change 
Army also has some breakaway speed in 
the person of Mark Hamilton, a 2(X)- 
pKiund sophomore tailback who replaces 
Seymour in the Regulars* backtield. 


"There is nothing like some good foot- 
ball players to make an offense exciting.** 
says Dietzel. “Suddenly those dull plays 
become spectacular.** Me thinks Army 
just might be spectacular. 

BosioN foi.t.FtsK's Jim Miller, one of 
the rising young coaches in the country, 
does not waste time contemplating his 
losses. He could, easily, since one of 
them was Jack Concannon. Miller just 
counts his blessings— 21 lettermen — and 
hotTcs for the best, perhaps another 6- 3 
season. 

BC di>es not have anyone to match 
Concannon. but Eddie Foley, a junior 
who throws an acceptable pass, will try. 
Fortunately, he can aim at Jim Whalen, 
a rangy 6-foot-2 end who runs deceptive 
pass routes and takes off like a halfback 
when he catches the ball. But passing is 
only part of Boston College's gjime. The 
rest is running, and the Eagles, notably 
Halfbacks Bobby Shann and Ron Gcn- 
tili and Fullback Don Moran, can al- 
most fly. 

Miller's line is stronger, faster and 
deeper than it was a year ago. Whalen, 
who also plays commendable defense. 
Bill Cronin, the other end. and John 
Frechette, a 2.10-pound tackle, give it 
strength and there are some sizeable 
sophomores. Their learning must come 
fast, and hard. BC plays Syracuse. Army 
and Tennessee in its first three games. 

Each year the Ivy League schiKvIs pool 
their chauvinism and announce the “ex- 
pected champion** during the preseason. 
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Thc> arc scWom righv, bui this year 
they have cut the odds: both vale and 
rRiNCFTON are picked. Actually, any 
one of four or five teams could win. 

What gives Yale a bright chunce is 
Coach Johnny Pont, who was lured 
away from Miami of Ohio last year, and 
just in time. The Elis were beginning to 
suffer depression symptoms over their 
football. Pont is a devotee of pure de- 
fense and he will get it from 2.^7-pound 
All-Ivy Tackle Ab Lawrence. End Steve 
Lawrence (no relation) and Guards 
Chuck Benoit and Ralph Vandersloot. 

The Yale halfbacks. Jim Howard and 
Jim Groninger, are slower than Pont 
would like, but his offense, a grim, 
pounding one. is not really geared to 
speed or passing. Instead. Pont hammers 
his fullbacks up the middle and half- 
backs off the tackles. Not very subtle, to 
be sure, but eMremely effective w hen one 
has lOff-pound fullbacks like Chuck 
Mercein. Pete Cummings and Dick Ni- 
glio. out of academic drydock for the 
lirst time since 1961. to do the thumping. 
If Tone Grant, a wispy 156-pound left- 
hander. or Ed McC.'arthy. up from the 
jayvees, can handle the quarterbacking, 
these Yalics will be the best since 1960, 

Beating out Princeton, howc'cr, will 
not be easy. Coach Dick Colman’s cup 
always scents to overflow vtiih good 
single-wing tailbacks. The latest is Don 
McKay, a stylish runner w ho also pass- 
es well. Double-teaming with Fullback 
Cosmo lacava/^i, who splits the line with 


All-Ivy fury (for 14 touchdowns last 
year), he will make that Tiger single 
wing roar. 

Princeton also has a supply of staunch 
linemen, another Colman stock in trade. 
Guards Paul Savidge and Stas Malis- 
/ewski. quick 215-pounders who can get 
out to lead Princeton's sweeps, are as 
good as any in the Ivy League, and op- 
ponents will think twice before they run 
at 225-pound Tackle Ernie Pascarella. 
Colman. as always, frets about his depth 
but there is enough to make the Tigers 
more than testy. 

I5ELAWARF and MASSACHUSFtTS may 
be small colleges but everything about 
their football is big. The Blue Hens, 
who have been cackling loudly abt^ul 
their prowess for some time now. sound- 
ly whipped three major schools. Ohio, 
Buffalo and Rutgers, on the way to an 
unbeaten season in 1963. Coach Dave 
Nelson lost 19 players, but Tom Van 
Cirofski. a neat triple-threat quarter- 
back, and Mike McCrann. a booming 
fullback, will give his wing T the sparkle 
it needs. Delaware also has an outstand- 
ing end in Ron Bianco and another fast, 
hard-charging line. Although a second 
straight undefeated cantpaign may be 
too much to hope for. the Hens w ill again 
win the Middle Atlantic Conference title. 

At Massachusetts Coach Vic Fusia 
has little to worry about. Last year the 
Redmen gave up only one touchdown 
(to Maine) and 12 points and finished 
ft-O-L Theie was no better defense in 


their class. Eusia has IX regulars back, 
among them defenders like 23(>-pound 
Tackle Bob Burke, Center Bernie Dallas 
and two exceptional ends. Bob Meers 
and Milt Morin. He also has a superior 
quarterback in Jerry Whclchel who, in 
two seasons, has completed 55' ,’, of his 
passes for 1.599 yards and 13 touch- 
downs and has run 510 for II touch- 
downs. More of the same will keep the 
Yankee Conference Bcanpot in Massa- 
chusetts’ cupboard. 

THE REST 

The Ivy League is swarming with con- 
tenders. Take, for instance, dart- 
MotiH. the defending co-champion, 
and harvaro. Dartmouth’s Bob Black- 
man. who likes to tantali/c opponents 
w ith tricky variations of his V formation 
and a nervous, jitierbugging line, lost 
18 lettermcn but he has his usual collec- 
tion of hard, uncompromising types, 
among them Center Bob Komives, 
Guard Ted Bracken and EndTomClarke. 
They are the core of an excellent line. 
If Dartmouth can muster an offense 
around new Quarterback Bruce Gott- 
schall, the Indians could surprise both 
Yale and Princeton. Harvard's John 
Yoviesin. who almost always comes up 
with a big, strong line and a weak quar- 
terback, has both again. Tackles Neal 
Curtin and Joe Jurck are 240 and 235 
pounds while Guard John Hoffman is 


A man who goes around to get ahead 


Floyd Little is a pleasant young 
man with a bright personality 
who, at 22. has been around 
longer than nrost sophomores. 
He will play halfback at Syra- 
cuse. and if Coach Ben Schw art/- 
waldcr is any judge he will play 
It very well. '‘Right now." says 
Schwart/waldcr. "he is as far 
along as Jim Brown and Ernie 
Davis were as sophomores." 
Brown and Davis, of course, 
were the .Ml-Antcricas most re- 
sponsible for making Syracuse 
the football power it is today. 

Little is smaller, at 5 feet II 
and 190 pounds, than cither 


Brown or Davis and cannot 
overpsrw er defenders as they did. 
He must rely on his swiftness 
(9.7 for the lOO). excellent bal- 
ance and remarkable change of 
pace to go around would-be 
taeklcrs. He arrised at Syracuse 
by a route as circuitous as his 
running. Discovered at Hill- 
house High in New Haven, 
Conn.. Little spent the next two 
ycarsat Bordeniown (N.J.) Mil- 
itary Institute, made u feint 
toward Notre Dame, which 
thought it had him. entertained 
thoughts of Army, among many 
other colleges, and finally land- 


ed on Piety Hill. At Bordeniown 
he piled up 1,237 yards rushing 
in 19fi2. aseraged 11.5 yards a 
carry, scored 24 touchdowns and 
broke the state record for the 
l(K)->ard dash. As a Syracuse 
freshman, l ittle was only slight- 
ly less sensational and. as a lill- 
ip, developed into a line block- 
er and tackier. 

Navy’s Wayne Hardin is as 
pleased with one of his sopho- 
mores as Schwart/waldcr is with 
Lillie. Of Don Downing, a 215- 
pound center, he says, "Down- 
ing is the same caliber prospect 
as Ik'llino. Siaubach and Don- 


nelly." Downing's great knack 
for diagnosing plays and then 
knivckingdownballearriersearns 
him the praise. Army has two 
rangy ends. Tom Schwarl/, a 
22t)-pound former high schsHil 
All-America at Cretin High in 
St. Paul, and f^ave Rivers, an- 
other schoolboy All-America 
from Kentucky, who will tough- 
en up the Cadet defense. Har- 
v.ird s Steve Diamond, a tackle, 
comes by his ability naturally. 
His brothers, Charlie and Bill, 
were star linemen at Miami, but 
Steve, they say. is the shiniest 
Diamond of all. 
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2.^5. ■|'lic\ ;irc. lunvcvcr. slow al'otn imd 
nia> ha\c irouhlc gelling oul in I'ronl 
of the faslcsl halfbacks ihc ( rinison has 
had in >cars, \\aJI> (irai)! and IXnc 
PiK- can sic|i. Hut. like most rcceni 
llaiAard qiitirlei backs. John Mct’liisk> 
cannot throw. 

I’cihaps the daikesi horse of all is 
DHOWS, long siahicti in the sccoiul di- 
Nision.Quartcrbacks.Iim Qiinda and Ih’h 
Hall complclcd *J4 oul of 1^4 passes for 
l.l>4h >aids and 10 ioucIkIonnos last 
Near, sharing almost equalK in the pro- 
duetion. John I’artv. a slnii 6-li*oi-2 
end with good hands and the siHish 
moNes of a pro. caught Hob Seiple. 
the other end. snared 2^. \nNone can 
guess whal C otich John Mclaiighiv 
pl.ins for his wing T, He rn.i> oiove Hall. 
NNho is also a good runner, to halfback 
for a starter, bul Hiown’s game nnIH be 
sirieily a passing one. 

t oil Mill NS HulT Donelli aKo enter- 
tains some hope for his Noting l ions. 
The reason, of eoiiise. is a nctn s|Necial 
Noting man named Archie Roberts. nnIio 
diK's the quarterbacking and iiisi about 
eNcryihing else. He completed b2' , ol 
his passes for 1.1X4 yards last year, ran 
lor .14 1 and nn as responsible foi 2() touch- 
downs. Ri'lxnls Nsill get some assistance 
from his pass-calehing ends. Hob Dono- 
hue and Jerry Hug. and 1 inebaeker 
Jack Siraueh. Nsho has a rare sense of 
where the play is going. Not quite 
enough to win the h> tide, though. 

Perhaps it is onK coincidental, but 
soon after piss brought in Hoh 
kiphulh. roniier 'lale alhlelie direetoi, 
as a "surNCN director" to help rebuild 
Its faltering athletic program. Coach 
John Stiegman. one of the fcNN leniain- 
ing disciplt-s of single Nsing loolbidl. 
lieeided lt> gt> to the 1 formation. lo 
get oul t'f the eellai. howcNci. the 
Quakers need more than a T and Hiuee 
MoIIon. the line running halfback nnIio 
undeiweni an 0 |Neralion to eoircei a 
chronic shoulilei separation. .A gtiod 
passer wituld help, 

(oRsni.'s dcleiise. led by fmaid 
George .Arangii'. nmH lie stern but not 
CNcn Coach Tom Harp's iNNiteh from 
the l.onely l.nd offense to a multiple 1 
can saNC the Hig Red some embarrassing 

COOL aUARTERaaCK, I'lli s }Tcd M.l/urck 
nmiblv Judges i.icklcr as lie gets set lo pass. 




S;ilurdays. Ouarlerback Marty Sponau- 
glo is no Gary Wood. 

Like all coaches, Eddie Anderson of 
HOLY CROSS longs for the big season. 
But he is running out of time. The old 
doctor, who has been at the job more 
years (.19) than any head coach in the 
U.S., retires this fall. With a little bit 
of luck Anderson's 20th and last year 
on Mt. St. James could be a pleasant 
one. The Crusaders have the makings of 
a taut defense with Tackles Jay Dugan 
and Joe Lilly and Guard Bill Marccllino. 
and if Fran Coughlin, a scant (5 feet 9. 
160 pounds) but fiery quarterback, and 
Halfback Jim Marccllino can work up 
some otTcnsc Holy Cross will add ap- 
preciably to Anderson's shiny 196-123- 
15 record. 

YILLANOVA will bc the lirst to test 
Holy Cross. Coach Alex Bell can get 
together a sturdy line, led by End John 
McDonnell and Tackle .Al Atkinson, a 
230-pounder who interests the pros, but 
he worries about his attack. It will be 
scrimpy unless Qtiartcrback Dave Con- 
nell improves his passing. 

At RUTGERS Coach John Bateman is 
convinced that better times are on the 
way. Mis double wing T kxiks racier 
than it has for some time, thanks to 
Chet Ward, a swift outside dodger who 
could be the Scarlet's best runner since 
Billy Austin. But the line is smallish — 
only two starters arc over 200 pounds. 

Size is not Colgate's trouble. It has 
plenty in Tackle John Breiten and two 
of last year’s ineligibles. Tackle Chet 
Kaspr/ak and Guard John Paske. What 
bothers Coach Hal Uihar is his olTensc. 
Quarterback Garry Barudin and Half- 
back Lee Wollman are promising but 
they stand alone and their play is not the 
kind that will make the Chenango Valley 
ring with cheers. 

Although he lost his entire baeklield, 
BUt EALo's Dick on'enhamer is not dis- 
contented. He has a w-holc batch of 
sophomores who are likely to keep the 
ambitious Bulls charging upward among 
the smaller eastern independents. One 
of them. Jim Robie, a 6-foot-3 quarter- 
back, already is being called "the best 
prospect in the school's history.” A 
fast, hard runner and good passer, he 
figures to push senior Don Gilbert out 
of his job. The Buflalo line also has a 
healthy look, with Gerry Pawloski at 


end. 250-pound Leo Raiamess at tackle 
and Joe Holly, a severe tackier, at line- 
btickcr. The Bulls will lie respectable. 

Faced with an untenable situation — 
a too-tough schedule and a dwindling 
supply of players under its no-scholar- 
ship policy— BOSTON umversiiv fired 
Coach Steve Sinko and brought in for- 
mer Rutgers Assistant Warren .Schmak- 
el. He spent a busy spring searching for 
new faces. Schmakel found two. Dave 
LaRoche, a sophomore quarterback, 
will run his double wing T. and Dick 
Stawitzky. a lean rookie, wilt back up 
the line. In fact, things may be improv- 
ing in general for the Terriers. Sixty 
players were still around at llie end of 
spring practice. 

nucKNELL and ti mi'i.i think they have 
a chance to catch Delaware in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Conference. The departure 
of Don Rodgers, the league's leading pass- 
er. did not, as one might suppose, strand 
BuckncII. Coach Bob Odell will just run 
his Bisons more. But the pass has not 
been discarded entirety. Tom Mitchell, 
the end who catches like a big-leaguer 
(43 last year), is back and Bill Lerro. the 
new quarterback, will look for him when 
Bucknell gets into trouble, which should 
not bc loo often. Temple, after its first 
Vkinning season in 12 years, has the look 
of a contender. Not many teams will run 
through End Steve Speers and the oth- 
er seasoned Owls up front, and Coach 
George Makriscan balance his pro-style 
offense rather neatly with the running of 
Halfback Lrcd l-'uchs and the passing of 
Ouarterbaek Joe Retro. 

The other MAC teams are much less 
imposing. i.AiAVLirt and lihigij. who 
muddled through l-X seasons in 1963. 
cannot do much worse and may im- 
prove. Lafayelie Quarterback George 
Hossenlopp is an accomplished passer, 
but the Leopards' running game is still 
too spotty for comfort. Lehigh's defense 
is stronger, and Coach Mike Cooley, 
who has gone to a Lonely I iid attack. 
hoiKs that Quarterback Lcs Kish and 
Mike Noel, switched from fullback to 
halfback, can get the Engineers back in 
the open. 

getty-sburg. which last year threw al- 
most as often as it ran. expects to bc 
similarly inclined this season again with 
Quarterback Jim Ward alternating his 
passes between fast Flankers Dale Boyd 


and Ken Snyder, moistra. in the uni- 
versity set for the first time, could not 
have picked a worse year. The Flying 
Dutchmen lost just about everybody. 

If any team is to wrest the Yankee 
Conference title from Massachusetts, it 
will be M VINE. To do so, the Black Bears 
have to upset the champions this Satur- 
day. Coacli Hal Westerman is hopeful, 
largely because his defense is solid with 
Ernie Smith, a huge (6 feel 4. 245 pounds) 
tackle, and he has the backs to launch 
a strong wing T. What the Bears lack 
is depth. After the first II. they arc a 
scrawny outfit. 

coNNimruT, rebuilding under form- 
er Navy Aide Rick For/ano, who has 
installed Wayne Hardin's zippy offense 
with its v\ide Hankers and split ends, 
has problems. The Uconn backs are far 
from overpowering, and the line, ex- 
cept for Richie Kupec. a foraging line- 
backer. has more enthusiasm than abili- 
ty. vERvioNr, a pleasant surprise last 
year, can mass a stubborn middle with 
Guards George Oel/e and Ron Hcrtel 
and Center Rusty Brink, but Coach Bob 
Clifford's backs are average to a fault. 
Although RHDiiE ISLAM) has 19 letter- 
men, including .•Mi-New England Tackle 
Joe Bucsing and eight halfbacks. Coach 
Jack Zilly will go with some newcomers. 
Exciting sophomore John Thompson and 
junior Bill Bryant will start at halfback. 
Njvv HAMi’SHiRf Coivch Chicf Boston 
is plain unhappy. He lost all his backs 
and he badly needs a defense — to hold 
down the score. 

In the Little Three, wislcyan and 
WILLIAMS pick AvmiRsi to win its third 
straight title. Ihai is natural, but Am- 
herst Coach Jim Ostendarp, who has 
only Quarterback Wayne Knillin and 
two linemen back from the first unit of 
last year's 7-1 team, warns "this will be a 
year to tost the loyalties of siudeius and 
alumni.” Williams lost 21 players and 
has to rebuild everywhere. Wesleyan, 
however, is so jammed with Icllormcn 
(21) and able sophomores that Coach 
Norm Daniels, after 19 years, took a 
sabbatical and turned the team over 
to Line Coach Don Russell. The line 
is crowded with experienced operators 
and there arc three good quarterbacks — 
seniors Mark Creed and Fred Nachman 
and Junior Jeff Hopkins. It looks like 
Wesleyan’s year. 

TURN RAGS FOR MIDWEST SCOUTING REPORTS 
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ILLINI 


THE TRADITION 

The MidwesU from Ohio and Michigan 
to Colorado, accounts for an awful lot 
of this country’s football. It is the home 
of the Big Ten and the Big Eight, and 
invariably the very good Mid-American 
Conference is ignored simply because 
there arc already too many good teams 
to pay attention to. But. like the Mid- 
.American. the bigs may be living in a 
shadow soon. There is a growing suspi- 
cion that Illinois is quietly but efficiently 
building a football dynasty. Oklahoma 
and Ohio State, among others, may ar- 
gue the point strenuously. The fact re- 
mains that after years of depression, the 
lllini quite unexpectedly bloomed last 
season into what may be a prairie peren- 
nial. They are well equipped to repeat 
as the best in the Midwest. 

But this at conservative Illinois? The 
prospect seems strange. The campus, for 
instance, is huge and, like the Midwest 


itself, sprawling. One city cannot con- 
tain it, sO it is in two. Urbuna and Cham- 
paign. and no less than 27.000 siudeni-: 
wander about buildings that vary from 
early 20th century boiler factory to Co- 
lonial to modern boiler factory. 

Illinois is not. to be precise, the sort 
of place that inspires students to set fires 
in the streets the night before the big 
game. Freshman talk less of football 
than their chances of gelling through 
Rhetoric 101. the English course that 
separates new students from the univer- 
sity in alarming numbers. Upperclass- 
men work earnestly at becoming chem- 
ists or engineers during the week and 
until recently, even though Saturday’s 
game was at home, queued up for a place 
on the Illinois Central’s Friday Night 
Special that headed straight out of tow n. 

There is a three-figure statue {above) 
silting astride the corner of Cireen and 
Wright Streets in Urbana that reflects the 
mood of Illinois. Hard to miss on the way 


to Memorial Stadium, the statue holds a 
revered position at the university and is 
never painted garish colors or dressed up 
in sill) costumes before or after football 
games. The figure in the middle, a hand- 
some woman in flowing robes, her arms 
outstretched, is known as Alma Mater. 
To her left is a younger woman, also 
in flowing robes, who represents Learn- 
ing. On Alma Mater’s right is a brawny 
fellow in a leather apron, and he is com- 
monly referred to as Labor. But cynics 
insist Labor looks suspiciously like Red 
Grange and. while the more serious- 
minded disclaim it, Learning h shaking 
his hand. 

The point, of course, is that Illinois, 
in its muted way. has always been able 
to lift Us collective eyes from the pages 
of books when the noise from the stadi- 
um was compelling enough. But there 
was never undue pressure on football, as 
e\ idenced in the tenure of coaches. Only 
three men have led Illinois’s football 


teams in the last 51 years and the lirsi 
of that reign. Bob Ziippke. is spoken of 
in hallowed whispers. Zuppke iiinied out 
tough teams, no doubt about that. Once, 
just before a game \vith unbeaten Ohio 
State, he told his players: "Nobody but 
a dead man comes out." l.atc in the 
game an end was hurt, and Zuppke sent 
in a new man. The substiluie took one 
look at the end ly ing on the grass, trotted 
btick to the bench and s;iid; "He's still 
breathing." 

Besides the seven Big Ten champion- 
ships he won and the numerous selected 
upsets he perpetrated against vastly supe- 
rior teams. Zuppke insented the huddle. 
This seemed appropriate enough for a 
university that had already imented an- 
other sort of huddle (the homecoming 
game) in 1910. Today, virtually every 
college in the country is stuck with red- 
faced. overweight, teary-eyed old grads 
who ntakc it a point to belabor some- 
Ixidy's campus at least once each year. 

As with any team that plays football 
long enough. Illinois has had its bad 
years. Part of the reason for that hriday 
Night Special, in fact, was a recent his- 
tory of absolutely terrible football teams 
that managed to lose 50 games in the 
last 10 years. When the Illini turned up 
their old winning tricks last year, the 
change came as a distinct surprise and 
it explains, in part, the 5.000 instant fans 
who backed up traffic three miles on 
Route 45 in their rush to greet the team 
at the airport. ConserNative Illinois had 
just tied Ohio State. Conservatism, as 
even the bookish had suspected, was 
only game-deep. 

THE BEST 


For Illinois there will be more traffic 
jams this year, and Coach Pete I'lliott 
accepts his sudden prosperity gracious- 
ly. "\ly coaching." he says, "improsed 
100',' last season." What really im- 
proved Pete's coaching was the presence 
of such edifying specimens as Dick But- 
kus. the 237-pound linebacker who was 
on everybody's All-America at the end 
ol’lasi season, and Archie Sutton, a licrec 
249-poiind tackle. Buikus. ama/ingly 
agile for a man his si/c. tossed opposing 
hlwkers and ballcarriers around like 
duckpins in a big-pin alley, and made 


an astounding number of tackles- I4S. 
It is no wonder the pros are drooly over 
him. Two bold sophomores- Fullback 
Jim Grabowski and Halfback Sam Price 
—helped, too. and all four are back, 
along w ith 20 other menibers of the team 
that won the Big Ten championship and 
beat Washington in the Rose Bowl in 
January. 

For all its size. Illinois is less likely 
to trample its opponents to death than 
it is to smother them. ith an organized 
resourcefulness one would expect of a 
Light Horse Harry Lee. the lightly mus- 
cled ends. Rich Callaghan and Dave 
Mueller. Tackles .Sutton and Bill Minor 
and Guards Kd NN’ashington and Wylie 
Fox. quick and expert all. will force en- 
emy backs to the inside, where HutkuS 
and his linebacking sidekick. Don Han- 
sen. can stille them. 

Filioti's olTensc. mostly a free-and- 
easy T with split ends and Hankers, is 
moved primarily by Grabowski and 
Price. Grabbo. a lean-faecd driver, seems 
to enjoy sliding his 207 pounds into a 
tackler’s arms. But just when he appears 
caught -wham he shuffles, twists and 
explodes downlickL This talent earned 
Grabowski 491 yards rushing last year 
and he added 125 more in the Rose Bowl 
game. Price, a lithe 200-pounder with 
elusive nio\cs. Ron Acks. a converted 
quarterback, and sophomore Doug 
Harford, who runs the 100 in 9.9. are 
the outside threats. The quarterbacking 
is in capable hands. Fred Custardo. who 
takes over for Mike Taliaferro, is an ade- 
quate passer and good roll-out runner. 

For all this obvious affluence. Flliott 
remains cautious. "\\ c hope we can win 
again." he says, "but sou just never 
know in this eonferenee. There are al- 
ways so many imponderables." 

One of the imponderables that both- 
ers Klliott is the Big Ten rule that pro- 
hibits a learn from going to tlie Rose- 
Bowl (wo years in a row. even if it should 
win the conference again. Without this 
incentive, the Illini could conceivably 
become complacent, just as Wisconsin 
did a year ago. But Llliolt has a plus fac- 
tor working for him. His players letirned 
to win last year, and they liked it. 

oKL-vHdMx. with 29 leitermen back, 
is even more prosperous than Illinois- 
The Sooners have enough seasoned 
hands around to staff three backfields 


and two two-way lines, Longtime (17 
years) Assistant Gomer Jones, who took 
over the team when Bud Wilkinson re- 
tired to run for the L'.S. Senate, plans 
to platoon his three baekliclds- one to 
attack, one to defend and one to go both 
ways. -And he has so many giKvd linemen 
available that three of last year's starters. 
All-Amcriea Tackle Ralph Neely. Center 
John Garrett and F.nd Rick McCurdy, 
were bumped to the second team during 
spring practice. 

But Big Eight teams should not be 
killed by this springtime gambit. Come 
Saturday, when Oklahoma meets Mary- 
land. Neely, all 6 feet 6 and 243 pounds 
of him. will be flushing out ballcarriers 
like a spirited, oversized hound dog. fe 
will be supported by some highly com- 
petent colleagues in the Sooner line. 
Players like 240-pound Ed McOuurlers 
and 212-pound Newt Burton, the classy 
guards, know how to block and tackle. 
After all. they learned it from Jones, who 
before becoming head coach was one of 
(he best line coaches in the business. 

The running game, just as it was under 
Wilkinson, will be built around All- 
Amcrica Eullback Jim Grisham, a bruis- 
ing 211-pounder who is large enough 
to power inside and fast enough to slip 
outside the tackles. As a sometime line- 
backer. Grisham also is a punishing tack- 
ier. Helping Grisham with the rushing 
assignments will be Halfbacks Larry 
Brown and Lance Rent/el. a big. hard- 
running junior. 

Despite all this talent. Oklahoma's 
hopes hinge largely on one skinny elbow, 
It belongs to Mike Ringer, a slick quar- 
terback who looked to be very good as 
a sophomore in Oklahoma's first two 
games in 1963. Then he jammed his right 
elbiHv into an electric fan. lacerating it 
badly and notching the bone. After two 
operations. Ringer'selbow has been pro- 
claimed sound, but he missed spring 
practice and has yet to test it under 
pressure. 

If Ringer, a competent pa.sser and 
roll-out specialist, cannot make it. the 
Sooners' slot T will lack the vcrsitiility 
that Jones desires. Bobby Page, who ran 
the show last year, is strictly a runner 
and cannot give (he Oklahomans the 
surprise and versatility they need to di- 
vert opponents' attention front all those 
ground plays. 
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One coach, of course, who believes he 
needs no such surprise is ohio state's 
pass-defying Woody Hayes, who bland- 
ly insists football is meant to be played 
on the ground. Hayes even shuns such 
an innovation as the I formation, with 
its extended motion and trickery, as an 
unnecessary affront to the game. All 
Woody ever wants is a collection of di- 
rect (and sizable) young men who find 
it pleasanter going over people than 
around them. He hasn't had quite the 
right type the past year or two. but he 
does now and you just have to believe 
him when he claims. "We will be better 
than last year.” 

The Bucks will be bigger tougher and 
deeper, especially in the line where 
Hayes has sufficient strength to two- 
platoon. For olfeiise he has crisp, sure 
blockers in Tackles Doug Van Horn. 235 
pounds, and Jim Davidson. 223. and 
Guards Dan Porretia 213, and Ray Pr>- 
or, a compact 2l5-pound sophomore. 
The defense iseven stronger. Linebackers 
Tom Bugcl and Dwight Kelley and big. 
experienced linemen likclacklesHdOra- 
/en. 227, and Gerry Kasunic. 222, and 
Middle Guard Bill Ridder, 221, on some 
afternoons will be just plain unmovable. 

Ohio State, however, will be as dull as 
ever on oflcnsc. Hayes is firmly commit- 
ted to sending his large quarterbacks and 
fullbacks hurtling inside the tackles, 
hoping, apparently, to blind the foe with 
the resultant cloud of dust. Don Unver- 
forth, oddly enough, passes belter than 
he runs, practically unheard of in an 
Ohio Stale quarterback, but Tom Bar- 
rington. a bulky handy-andy who uin 
run and play anywhere in the hack field, 
is available for the heavy-duty bludg- 
eoning. For the fullback smashing, the 
Bucks have 22(>-pOund Will Sander and 
Paul Hudson, a block-busting 210- 
pound sophomore. Just in case Woody 
gets to Iccling reckless enough to let his 
halfbacks run some, he has a spry one in 
sophomore Bo Rein, a wispy-iegged 
youngster who turns a corner like a New 
York cab driver. 

The burning question in the Big Ten 
— can Ohio State beat Illinois?— will not 
smolder overly long. The two meet Oc- 
tober 10 at Champaign. 

Ohio State also has to play Mic higan, 
and if the Big Ten has a dark horse it 
is Coach Bump Elliott's young, hungry 


team. The Wolverines, who came on 
with a rush at the end of last year, have 
the most and the best-looking backs in 
the conference and Elliott will run them 
out of a loose w ing T. 

All four of last season's starters — 
Quarterback BobTimberlakc. Halfbacks 
Jack Clancy and Dick Rindfuss and 
Fullback Mcl Anthony— are back but 
the talent is so abundant that Elliott cun 
field a complete sophomore backfield 
and not feel squeamish about it. One of 
the rookies, swift Carl Ward, will start 
ahead of Rindfuss. 

Michigan, however, has some prob- 
lems in the line. Not at end. where Innky 
John Henderson, who caught 27 passes 
last year. Captain Jim Conley and Craig 
Kirby head a seven-man brigade. It is the 
interior that worries Elliott- After Line- 
backer Tom Cecchini, fully recovered 
from a knee operation, and Tackles Bill 
Ycarby and Charlie Ruzicka, a solid 235- 
pound citizen, the Wolverines will have 
to take poiluck. Even so. Michigan 
could surprise some folks. Says Elliott, 
"Given the proper set of circumstances, 
wc could do real well.” What he means, 
of course, is victories over brother Pete's 
mini, whom he always beats, and Ohio 
Stale. 

Meanwhile, back in the Big Eight. 
MissDL'Ri. KANSAS and NEBRASKA urc Set- 
ting traps for Oklahoma. Missouri ap- 
pears to have the best chance of all to 
pul down the powerful Sooners. The 
Tigers will go after them with one of 
the fastest and best backfields Coach 
Dan Devine has ever had. Johnny Ro- 
land, the fancy-running halfback who 
was out of school last year for disci- 
plinary reasons after an extraordinary 
sophomore year (830 yards running. 13 
touchdowns in 1962), is back. So is Gary 
Lane, the All-Conference quarterback 
who ran and passed for more than 1.000 
yards, Strphomorc Charlie Brown, a 
speedy little runner who can sweep the 
ends or take off on the dive play, will 
start at right half. 

Devine is plotting a new twist to go 
with his wing T sweeps this year, face- 
tiously culled "student body left and stu- 
dent body right" because he gets so 
many blockers in front of the ballcarrier. 
It is a spread with both ends split, half- 
backs flanked wide and the quarterback 
10 yards behind the center. Devine fig- 


ures it will give swifiics Roland and 
Brown more running room. 

The big question is whether the Tiger 
line will be able to hold its own in the 
demanding Big Light. The right side is 
solid enough with 227-pound Butch Al- 
lison at tackle and Tom Wyrostek. a 
tough defender, at guard, but Devine has 
had to do some sw itching to fill the other 
holes. If the changes pan out. Missouri 
will be very tough indeed. 

So will Kansas. Coach Jack Mitchell 
at last has the big linemen necessary for 
the tough in-fighting that goes on in the 
Big Eight. Missouri's Devine views this 
latest development grimly. "We have 
never been able to pass on Mitchell." he 
says. "'Now if we can't run against him, 
we might as well not show up.” 

Missouri will, of course, and the game 
will he played at Columbia on Novem- 
ber 21. It w ill be a doo/er. Kansas has a 
line that averages 225 pounds overall 
and 231 from tackle to tackle. Included 
in this formidable collection of heft is 
266-pound Guard Dick Pratt, a roly- 
poly with a perpetual smile who is also a 
skilled percussionist. 245-pound Tackle 
Brian Schweda and I'nd Mike Shinn, a 
mere 22()-pounder. Not many teams. 
Oklahoma and Missouri included, will 
lake liberties with them. 

Kansas also has All-America Half- 
back Gale Sayers. All he did last year, 
when he was the nation's No. 3 rusher, 
was run the ball for 917 yards, catch 1 1 
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passes for 155 yards, run back 14 punts 
and kickoffs for 314 more and score eight 
touchdowns. The one knock against Say- 
ers is that he does not bliKk or tackle. 
That is perfectly all right with Mitchell, 
just as long as he keeps running. Mike 
Johnson, a power runner who played l''e- 
hind Sayers, and Fullback Ron Oelschla- 
gCT can vakc care v>V \hc bUxk\ng and 
tackling. Not all is muscle and brawn, 
however. Quarterback Steve Renko was 
a disappointment as a passer last year, 
completing only six passes in his last 
five games. “We would have been better 
off if we hadn’t thrown a single pass, " 
says kjitchell. 

That may be the tip-off on how Kan- 
sas will play the game this year. Mitchell 
has switched Sayers to right halfback 
and gone back to the classic split T with 
its di\e options and quick openers. But 
Kansas will have to throw the ball once 
in a while to avoid stacked defenses, and 
Renko must improve if the Jayhawkers 
arc to make a hard run at Oklahoma. 

Despite the loss of Quarterback Den- 
nis C'laridge and most of the king-si/cd 
linemen who thumped opponents so un- 
mercifully. Nebraska Coach Bob Dev- 
aney is far from pessimistic. He says 
ffally. "We'll be a contender. We're the 
defendingchamps. and if anybody wants 
the title they have to beat us to get it." 

It is a fair statement, even though 
many Husker rooters were disturbed 
when a mostly freshman team beat the 


varsity 24-15 in the spring game. Dev- 
aney was not unduly perturbed. He 
knows what his 26 holdovers can do and, 
face it. who is going to cry over freshmen 
who arc that good? 

Tven without 260-pound All-America 
Cuiard Bob Brown and Lloyd Voss, the 
245-pound .All-Conference tackle, there 
ate plerity ot aWe bodies Avourwi lor tbe 
line— like Larry Kramer, a 245-pound- 
er. and converted center Walt Barnes. 
240. at tackle. The end situation is pleas- 
ant. loo. Right Lnd Tony Jeter is a lean, 
sad-faced but very able 210-pounder 
who may be Nebraska's best lineman. 
He can grab passes, defends well, and is 
happiest when sent in a bUx.'king assign- 
ment against a vlefensive halfback. 

The Huskers' running game, the best 
in the nation in 1963. will again be 
something to sec. Quarterback Fred 
Duda. a junior, loves to run with the 
ball on the option play, and they say he 
passes better than Claridge. The half- 
backs, 9.6 sprinter Kent McCloughan 
and Bobby Hohn. can buz? on the off- 
lacklc slants and sweeps, but Devaney 
needs a fullback who can lake advan- 
tage of quick-opening holes. Pete Tal- 
man. one of the many good sopho- 
mores, may he the answer. 

The Mid-.American Conference, still a 
cut below most ot the bigger fellows in 
the Midwest hut growing all the time, 
has three good teams. \S ith 23 letlernien 
back, defending champion omn will be 


quicker and more explosive on offense 
and even tougher on defense than it was 
a year ago when it led the conference. 
Coach Bill Hess has three of the MAC'S 
best linemen in Skip Hoovler, a 2.30- 
pound linebacker. Ron Fowlkes, a slinky 
6-foot-2 end, and 240-pound Tackle 
Ron Slcpsis. as well as a seasoned hack- 
ticlvi. QuaTtcrback SVes Danyo is only an 
average passer, but Hess, like his old 
boss. Woody Hayes, would rather run 
than pass anyway and he has the haeks 
for it. 

•At tirsi glance nowi isG c.RtKN's losses 
(20 Icllcrmcnl would seem to indicate 
that disaster lies ahead for the Falcons. 
I3on't believe it. Coach Dovt Perry, once 
a Woody Hayes man. too. still has Jay 
Cunningham, a halfback who last sea- 
son ran for 539 yards and 9 touchdow ns. 
He also has a line passer in Quarter- 
hack Jerry Ward, two lusty tackles — 
3(K)-poiind Tony Lawrence and 260- 
pound Jerry Jones— and the best fresh- 
man crop in his 10 years at Bowling 
Circcn. One of them is Stew Williams 
(ver the 230-pound fullback who 

is so good that he has made a halfback 
out of Jim Wisser. the F alcons' second- 
best runner lust year with 5.37 yards 
gained rushing. 

Miami's Bo Schembcchlcr. unlike his 
old boss — whocise but Woody Hayes? — 
likes the pass. The reason is obvious: 
Trnie Kellermann. a baby-faced, string- 
bcamsh left-hiinder whom Bo calls "the 


He doesn’t drag them, he scatters them 


Slew \\ itliams. Bowling Green's 
fullback, hasc.vcepiional balance 
for a 2.30*poundcr (he's six feet 
tall), runs the KM) in 10.1 and is 
strong and aggrcssisc. "W hen he 
hits the line he doesn't drag peo- 
ple. he just scullers them," says 
f reshman Coach Jim Ruehl. 
Varsity Coach Dost Perry, a 
man not usually given to superla- 
tives, calls Williams "the greatest 
prospect we've ever had," Wil- 
liams. a mild-mannered young- 
Mcr with a warm, friendly smile 
when he isn't barreling into ene- 
my linemen, was one of Ohio's 
best all-round high school ath- 


letes. In three seasons at San- 
iluskv High he won nine letters 
— three in basketball (college 
scouts were amazed at his re- 
bounding abilities), three in 
track (he won his district's shot- 
put title and anchored the mile 
relay team) and three in football 
(he was a unanimous All-Ohio 
fiillhack and made several scho- 
lastic All- America teams), Fvcrv 
time Williams ran with the ball 
heaveraged 7.3yurds while, over- 
all. he gained 3,059 yards, made 
.vy touchdowns and scored 260 
points- Remarkably, his high 
school coach considered him just 


as valuable as a defensive corner- 
back and inside linebacker. 

Woody Hayes, who tried but 
failed to recruit W'illiams for 
Ohio State, did land Ray Pryor, 
a 6-fool 215-poiindcr whri could 
K- the lop sophomore lineman 
in the Big Ten. if not the nation. 
Evtremely strong and quick. 
Pryor, who was an All-Ohio 
center at Hamilton High, was 
switched to guard in spring prac- 
tice. At center, guard or tackle, 
which he can also play. Pryor 
will be an asset to the Ohio Stale 
team. 

Paired with the speedy Johnny 


Roland in the Missouri backficid 
will be Charlie Brt>wn. a half- 
back Bash who iscvcn faster than 
Roland. An electrifying runner 
who can burst through the line 
or scoot around end for long 
gains. Brown is so quick gelling 
started (he has run the 60-yard 
low hurdles in 6.}<) that Quar- 
terback Gary Lane has to hustle 
his hand-olTs uv Rrvswn v'n dive 
plays. At Jeffers»m City (Mo.) 
High, Firown played in 28 con- 
secutive winning games and dur- 
ing his senior year scored IJk 
points, rushed for i,B30 yards 
and averaged 10.9 yards a carry. 
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greatest quarterback in ilic country." Jic 
may be taking in too much territory, 
but Kcllcrmann is one of the best. Last 
year he completed 68 of 134 passes for 
895 yards and eight touchdowns and 
rolled out on the option for another 
.358. Miami’s defenses, howescr. are sus- 
pect. Unless Schembcchicr can find some 
depth in the line. Kellermann's best may 
not be quite good enough. 

THE REST 


One NOTRE i>AMb followcr. watching 
new Coach Ara Parseghian hustle his 
players through a workout during spring 
practice, was heard to murmur. "Thank 
God. it's like the old days again." Mis 
enthusiasm is premature. Parseghian. an 
impatient man. is determined to return 
Notre Dame to its position of dominance 
in college football, and he undoubtedly 
will one day— but not in 1964. 

The Irish, who have sulTered wretch- 
edly through five straight losing or .500 
seasons, will be better, but they are not 
quite up to u schedule that includes Wis- 
consin. Purdue. Stanford. Navy. Pm. 
Michigan State and USt . As a starter. 
Parseghian will have to make do with 
what he inherited from former Coach 
Hughic Devore. It is not much, by old- 
time Notre Dame standards, but players 
like Jim Carroll, a 225-pound linebacker. 
Dick Arrington, a stocky 227-pounder 
who has been moved from tackle to 
guard, and Tackle John Meyer are big 
league. They can give the Irish line a re- 
spectable look this year. 

What Notre Dame lacks most is baek- 
ficld speed. Halfbacks Bill Wolski and 
Nick Rassas and Fuilback Joe Farrell 
run hard but lots slowly, and Quarter- 
back John Huarlc. just a fair passer, is 
hardly what Parseghian. who had Tom 
Myers at Northwestern, is used to. Nev- 
ertheless. he will put them in a racy 
flanker T and hope for the best, which 
could be a break-even season. Coming 
from Parseghian. a Presbyterian, that 
would satisfy the good fathers at <'ath- 
olic Notre Dame immensely. Indeed, one 
win-starved clergyman says. "It would 
be a great thing for the Ecumenical 
Movement." 

Everybody in the Big Ten worries 
about \vi.sf ONSi>- And so docs Coach 


Milt Bruhn, but for different reasons. 
Bruhn is still in shock after watching his 
highly regarded 1963 Badgers go down 
the drain in a wave of lethargy. To add 
to his troubles, he no longer has Lou 
Holland, his best runner, nor docs he 
have Rick Reichardi. his best pass cat(.h- 
cr. who succumbed to a Bunyanesque 
basehall bonus. So why is the rest of the 
Big Ten suspicious? Quarlerback Harold 
Brandi, who threw for 1.018 yards in 
1963. is one answer, and Charlie Burt, a 
free-flinging sophomore, is another. He 
may be even better than Brandt. The de- 
fense will he surer, loo, with 230-pound 
Bob Pickens at middle guard and Ray 
Marcin and sophomore Bob Richter 
backing up the tine. 

MlCHiOAN .S7 Mf'.s Duffy Daugherty 
had belter have a fresh supply of quips 
ready for his East Lansing critics. What 
he will not have arc Sherman Lewis. 
Dewey Lincoln and Roger Lopes, the 
back.s who made life so unexpectedly 
pleasant for the Spartans a year ago. 
His new runners are not nearly as good. 
What Dully Daugherty will have is his 
usual testy defense, best in the Big Ten 
and fourth best in the nation last sea- 
son. Players like Rahn Bentley and 240- 
pound Jerry Rush, the two-way tackles, 
sturdy Linebackers Ron Cioovert and 
Steve Melltnger. and Defensive Backs 
Charlie Migyanka and 1 ou Bi'hich. the 
soccer-style licld-goal kicker, will sec 
to that. 

Pi,RUi.j. where the attack has always 
been mostly airborne and the defense 
usually big and rough, has a lot of prob- 
lems. Bob Hadrick. u rangy |95-pound 
junior end with grabby hands (he caught 
29 passes as a sophomore), is hack again, 
but Coach Jack Mollenkopf has no one 
like Ron Difiravio to throw the ball to 
him unless sophomore Boh Ciriese lives 
up to his notices. Tlic Boilermakers will 
have to slay on the ground most of the 
lime and hope that Fullback John Ku7- 
niewski, a husky fellow with good break- 
away speed who has been shifted from 
halfback, and Ciordoii Icier, a swirly 
runner, can move the ball. But a vul- 
nerable defense will make Purdue seraieh 
for its victories. 

At INDIANA. Coach Phil Dickens will 
have his own scratching to do. He has 
more good players than he has seen all 
together in a long time, though, and his 


scratching could be more successful than 
Purdue's. Fullback Tom Nowat/ke is a 
for instance. A hard-running 222-pK)und- 
er. he ran for 756 yards and six touch- 
downs last year, caught seven passes, 
kicked seven points after touchdown and 
five field goals and, just to keep busy, 
played middle linebacker on defense. He 
also is a tremendous blocker. Then there 
are Quarterback Rich Badar. who com- 
pleted 55 of 94 passes, and End Bill Mal- 
inchak. who caught 25. The offense will 
do just fine, and the line is mean enough 
to be bothersome- But the Hoosiers' pass 
defense, which leaked profusely last year, 
permitting 19 touchdowns, docs not 
seem improved. 

About all that Ara 1‘arscghian left be- 
hind at NORTHWi STiRN was Quarterback 
Myers, a superb passer who completed 
93 for 1.398 yards. New Coach Alex 
Agase has done away with the Hanker, 
split an end instead, and now Myers, who 
has never displayed much talent for run- 
ning. will do some rolling out. Hopeful- 
ly, the change will give the Wildcats 
more versiiiility. But the same old prob- 
lems plague Northvvesiern, If anything, 
the a'ways-thin Wildcats arc skinnier 
than ever, particularly in the line. It will 
be a hard year in Fvanston. 

Down at the bottom of the Big Ten 
heap are minnimha and iowa. Minne- 
sota's ofTcnsc, rarely exciting, needs a 
quarterback desperately, and Coach 
Murray Warmath. for the first time in 
memory, has run out of big. booming 
All-America tackles. Iowa's Jerry Burns, 
reportedly on his way out. does not miss 
tackles- He never had any. He docs have 
a quarterback Gary Snook, who is an 
excellent long passer. Burns's runners, 
though, are hardly the kind who will 
scare anyone. 

The outlook is more pleasant at iiiw a 
stATT. All-America Tom N'aughn. who 
last season made hash of Big Fight de- 
fenses with his pure line smashing (for 
795 yards) from fullback, has moved to 
tailback, and now he will be turning cor- 
ners as well as hammering middles. W iih 
some help from Mike Cox and Tony 
Baker, a fiashy 210-pound sophomore 
fullback who hits like a skull cracker, 
and from a rough interior line that fea- 
tures 248-pound Tackle Norm Taylor 
and 222-pound Center John Herrington, 
Vaughn could put Coach Clay Staple- 
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Ion's team into the Big Eight first divi- 
sion this season. 

OKLAHOMA STATE, COLORADO and 
KANSAS STATE entertain no such hojses. 
Oklahoma State Coach Phil Cutchin, 
who likes his players nasty, does not 
have nearly enough of them, and there 
is an abyss at quarterback. Colorado, 
still rebuilding under Coach Eddie 
Crowder, will have to depend largely on 
three sophomore backs— Quarterback 
Hale Irwin, Oklahoma transfer George 
Reese and Terry McCarthy— and that is 
risky. Kansas State, weary of the dark 
Big Eight cellar, has adopted a unique 
approach to its troubles. Instead of firing 
the coach. K-Siate gave Doug Weaver a 
raise and one more assistant, increased 
the number of football scholarships and 
raised the student athletic fee from 
S5.50 to SI5 to finance the plan. It may 
work, eventually. Meanwhile. Weaver 
will have to get along as best he can 
with what he has — a handful of eager 
backs and some diligent but mediocre 
players in the line. 

The have-nots in the Mid-American 
Conference are beginning to stir, mar- 
shall has the offense to cause trouble. 
TOLE!x>, for so long the lowest totem on 
the pole, is showing signs of life under 
Coach Frank Lauterbiir. 

KENT STATE and WESTERN MICHIGAN 
look for some improvement under new 
coaches this year. At Kent State, Coach 
Leo Strang has moved up from Massillon 
in Ohio. At Western Michigan former 
.Army assistant Bill Doolittle has taken 
over. 

Good passers and runners abound in 
the Missouri Valley. Maybe the best 
passer anyw here is tulsa's Jerry Rhome. 
a refugee from SMU. who could throw 
the Hurricanes right into the champion- 
ship. WICHITA has lost its splendid pass- 
ing team of Quarterback Henry Schich- 
tie and End Bob Long, so Coach Chelo 
Huerta will have to look to his runners 
for action. Cincinnati, last year’s co- 
chainpion (with Wichita), has the fast- 
est set of backs in the conference, Quar- 
terback Brig Owens (called The Brig O, 
naturally ) is an accurate passer who runs 
the option like a halfback. 

Independent Xavier, with Halfback 
Walt Mainer leading an aggressive at- 
tack. has high hopes, but it will be a 
long season for dayton and Detroit. 

TVRN PAOE FOR SMALL. COLLEGCS 
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Secret thoughts of 
a cabinet minister 

“...ten dowagers to go. Hope they'll 
reward me with a White Horse Scotch' 
when 1 get through the line.” 

’^People all over the Korld are drinking 
it up. Only one bottle jive ever 
rearhes America. A sobering thought. 







THAT BELL 


RING 

THE TRADITION 

The road otirecls hypnotically, and dis- 
tance seems to increase rather than lessen 
as you drive through northeast TcKas in 
late summer. Miles of thirsty brown land 
arc broken only occasionally by squares 
of black plowed earth. Your first glance 
tells you that this soil should be fertile, 
but early settlers long ago discovered the 
blackland dirt assumes the consistency 
of clay w hen damp, and the Texas sun 
can bake it into brick. Cotton grows fit- 
fully. subject to the fickle rainy seasons. 

It is startling to reach Highway 513. 
Abruptly, a supermodern six-lane high- 
way pops under the wheels. Through the 
shimmers of heat produced by the sum- 
mer sun there seems to appear a sprawl- 
ing colony of modern architecture. U is 
no mirage. It is Last Texas Slate College. 

The wonder is not so much that East 
Texas is undusly and gleumingly new. 
but rather that it should exist in this 
particular place at all. on the edge of 


the town of Commerce. Commerce (pop. 
5.7R9) is shabbily genteel, its streets re- 
flecting the region. In the halcyon days 
of the cotton-railroad era Commerce was 
the bustling economic hub its name im- 
plies. But as the cotton market dwindled. 
Commerce Iwgan to lose its ebullient 
frontier optimism and to depend upon 
the college for its existence. 

East Texas State did not rise easily 
from this stubborn, faded land. Building 
his college from nothing in 1889. found- 
er William Leonidas Mayo voiced the 
philosophy of hard work that was to be- 
come the school’s credo: "You give me 
the will and I'll give you the education. 
I'll provide a garden plot or a cow or a 
Job so that you can sell vegetables or 
milk or ring the college bell or do janitor 
work to earn your way." 

Sam Rayburn, late Speaker of the 
House, rang that bell and did that jani- 
tor work. Speaker Sam wrote, shortly 
before he died. “If it hadn’t been for 
Mayo's college, his credit and his inspi- 


ration, I don’t know where I'd be today. 
Professor Mayo instilled the importance 
of having an objective in life and the 
need to bend every energy toward it. If 
teachers today are able to inspire stu- 
dents as Mayo did, our American future 
is secure." 

The ca'dit to which Rayburn refers 
("studcnlscould attend free with a prom- 
ise to pay when they got out") forced 
Mayo to turn over his college to Texas 
in 1917. It may not be true, as legend 
claims, that Mayo died within an hour 
of the state senate’s acceptance, but it 
is true he is buried in a corner of the 
campus. Ironically, alumni returning for 
the homecoming football game gather 
around the tomb of a man who opposed 
the sport. The first games were boot- 
legged onto campus with Mrs. Mayo’s 
approval but not the professor’s. Even 
today they say that East Texas is a good 
place for a poor boy to go to school, but 
this — and a determination to provide 
education — is about the la.s( vestige of 
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Mayo College. More than 62', of ihe 
faculty hold doctorates, and East Texas 
is now the only Texas slate college offer- 
ing the Ph.D. Growing academic pride is 
reflected by a student's reaction when a 
friend flunked out of East Texas and en- 
rolled at North Texas. “And thereby" 
he said, “we raise the academic level of 
both colleges." Dotting the campus are 
87 buildings, most new, including a targe 
library and a tastefully elaborate student 
center. The visitation committee of the 
Southern Association of Colleges said 
in 1962: “East Texas is not only a good 
institution but also in some respects ap- 
proaches superiority." 

One approach to superiority probably 
not contemplated by the committee is 
through football. Fast Texas has won 
the Lone Star football title 15 times since 
the league was organi?cd in 1932 and 
has taken second place seven times. 
Since 1953 four Lion teams have played 
in the Tangerine Bowl, where they have 
won three games and tied one. The old 
victory bell {oppositf). the same bell 
Sam Rayburn rang for his supper to call 
Mayo College students to class, was once 
rung for all these football victories. There 
were so many that the clapper wore out. 

The 1964 season would have been as 
hard as any on Sam's bell. With so many 
small colleges to choose from, it is all 
but impossible to pick the best in the 
country, but by late fall East Texas State 
should be in contention for the national 
title. All the more remarkable, it will ar- 
rive at the top while relying heavily on 
its tradition of transmuting adversity 
into success. The Lion team was first 
stricken by the death of Coach J. V. 
Sikes late in the spring. Then all three 
fullbacks were lost. Gordon Scarborough 
signed with the Detroit Lions, alter- 
nate Tony Bryant (261 yards last year) 
decided to go on his mission for the 
Mormon Church and Wesley Cummings 
was sidelined by a back injury. Final- 
ly. two-way Halfback Olin Smith was 
felled by grades. But there arc plenty 
of good men to take their places, among 
them Glen Robinson (459 yards rush- 
ing at halfback), who is moving to full- 
back. At halfback, former Assistant Er- 
nest Hawkins still has Doug Bruner and 
two high-explosive sophomores: big, 
fast Charles Mitchell and Clyde Aicklen. 
who got better and belter as he gained 


333 yards. And Linemen Bob Burrows, 
6-foot-6 230-pound tackle, and 230- 
poiind 6-foot-5 brothers Ted and Fred 
Pol/er arc as terrifying as a plague of 
boll weevils. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

East Texas Slate will have to be good 
merely to survive in its own conference. 

S/VM tICHI.SIOM and STEPUfcsJ F. AUSTIN, 

two teams almost as strong in football- 
rich Texas, will be waiting eagerly for 
East Texas to make a mistake. It could 
be a long wail. 

Similarly potent arc the predominant- 
ly Negro schools. No one. for instance, 
can quite believe the l•RA;RtF vifw line 
is real. It averages 243 pounds a man and 
last year held opponents to 59 yards per 
game rushing. End Otis Taylor caught 
630 yards of passes for 13 touchdowns 
and was chosen All-NAIA. So was 
Guard George Dearborne. while Tackle 
Horace Chandler made second-team All- 
America. TEXAS souiHtRN cluims to bc 
undaunted by the Prairie View giants. 
This optimistic outlook, plus End Her- 
man Driver and Guard John Thompson, 
is why the Tigers still hope to take the 
Southwestern Conference. Along with 
ARKANSAS AMXN and CiRAMnilNO. TCX- 
as Southern will be disillusioned quickly. 

Atm.tNF CMRisii-vN. whose 8- 1 record 
in 1963 was second best in ACC history, 
has last year's balanced backficld essen- 
tially intact. Reunited arc fleet Tailback 
Dennis Hagaman (459 yards and eight 
touchdowns rushing), F'ullback Mike 
Love (.vee page 74). W ingback Bub- 
ba Brown and a skillful ballhandling 
quarterback. Cliarlie Reynolds. With 
Tackles Mike Capshaw and Larry Cox, 
Guard Ron Anders and End Dewitt 
Jones up front. Abilene can duplicate 
lastycar’sdefcnsc, which allowed an aver- 
age of only 86.2 yards per game on the 
ground. ARLiNciiON hopes to rebound 
from an atrocious season and chal- 
lengcAbileneChrisiian for the new South- 
land championship. That large order is 
being given to Wingbaek Kenneth 
V'aughn (336 receiving). Fullback Ken 
Bowman ( 1 58). Tailback Al Smilh (278). 
Guard Jerry Stephens and whatever dep- 
uties they can find. arkansa-S state or 
i-AviAR IK H may beat them to the draw. 


THE SOUTH 


Lake Charles. La., situated on the Cal- 
casieu River above Calcasieu Lake and 
accessible from the Gulf via Calcasieu 
Pass, is the scat of Calcasieu Parish. It is 
also the seat of Mcneesf .state and 
football Coach Les lyeVall. a circum- 
stance that may yet induce the citizens 
of I.ake Charles to rename river, lake, 
pass and parish after DeVall. DeVall 
has lost only 1 7 of 65 games at McNccse 
and may have the best small-college 
team in the South this year. He has Tail- 
back Charlie Anastasio (594 yards). 
Fullbacks Dan Suirc and Merlin Walet 
and Ouar(erbacks Richard Guillory 
(401 yards passing. 125 running, eight 
touchdowns). George Half ncr and Baron 
Thomas to lead the attack. 

The Gulf States Conference is sub- 
limely aggressive. If McNecse is not ex- 
ample enough, take iouisiana itt'H. 
Tech will open its J 965 season w ith Rice, 
its 1966 season with Alabama. For the 
present. Joe Aillcl's men content them- 
selves with terrorizing their own league. 
Fullbacks Gerald McDowell (358 yards) 
and Wayne Noland and Halfbacks Ai- 
der Reeves ( 196>and Jack Odom arc the 
team's good runners. End Wayne Davis 
(309) and Halfback Corky Corkern 
( 1 72) arc the best catchers. Billy Laird, 
90 of 157 for 1.103 yards, is the pass- 
er. Nearly everybody scores, but not 
enough to beat McNcese for the con- 
ference title. 

Another potentially strong team is 
souiHEASTEHN i.oiusiANA. which rereg- 
isters a nicely matched set of running 
backs this fall: Halfbacks Ellis Johnson 
and Jerry Ji>e Dunaway and F-'ullback 
Kenny Dyer or I larry Nunez. Towering 
Tackle Maxie Williams is supported by 
experienced sophomore Linemen Billy 
Andrews, Carl Barbicr. Eddie Brescher 
and Fred Ciary. 

Ft-ORiiM A4.M Coach Jukc Gaither, 
who always before has been able to 
find some reason why fast backs arc a 
handicap, had a perfect one presented 
to him this >ear: Halfback Bob Hayes, 
y.l world-record holder, will bc away al 
the Olympics. His quarterback-end com- 
bination of last season, w hile not in To- 
kyo, is just as gone. There are consola- 
tions. Guard Owen McKay, all 265 
pounds of him, is one. Ends Carleton 
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Oals (2551 and An Robinson. Tackles 
Emmeue CJamblc (260) and David Dan- 
iels and Guard Bob Bro\^n are others. 

The Hilhoppers of wisrfcRN KrN- 
ruc'KY topped the hill country Ohio 
Valley Conference a year before any- 
body thought they would. Western hurt 
the OVC with not one Burt but two — 
brothers Jim and John. Fullback John 
pounded 438 yards, bad enough. Flall- 
back Jim rushed 530 yards, passed 334 
(for four scores), received for 105 and 
intercepted five passes. Meanest of all. 
Quarterback Sharon Miller — one man 
who plays like two — passed 428 yards, 
rushed exactly another 428. received 
for 133 and scored 10 touchdowns. 

So. doe.s Western Kentucky stand 
alone? It diws not. MiooLt; TrNNFs.sii 
has the statistics to prove it is almost 
equally good. The Blue Raiders. 123- 
45 7 and never a losing season in 17 
years under Coach Rubber Murphy, 
figure at least to continue their record of 
finishing no lower than second in the 
Ohio Valley Conference. The statistics 
bliu docs not end with Quarterback 
Teddy Morris' 12 touchdowns on 1.325 
yards' passing in 1963. Flalfback l.arry 
Whaley rushed 207 yards and caught 
passes for 126 more, and Fullback Dav id 
Petty rushed 332 for six touchdowns. 

TtNNKSSEt. TkfH lost Quartcrback 
Jim Ragland but thinks of Paul Whaley 
as an adequate replacement. He will be 
if he is like cousin Jim Whaley, who 
rushed 205 yards and returned kickoffs 
an average of 25.8 yards. Fullback Ron 


Reeves (555 yards). End Bob Haile. 
Guard Bob Borkowski and Center Bry- 
an Drainer are back lo help. 

independent Howard c'oLi.tCrt finds 
pleasure in the antics of Fullback Larry 
Lackey (373 yards last year). Halfbacks 
Ed Donahoo (225) and Richard Curce 
(189) and Quarterback Larry Wyatt 
(359 rushing. 264 passing). Defense, 
however, is Floward's real kick. Line- 
backer Wally Burnham and a strong 
line produced three shutouts. 

NORIH CAROLINA COILItit, Icd bv 

iwo-limc Little All-America Bill Hayes, 
should win the Central Intercollegiate 
championship, but do not count out 
MORGAN SIAIt. "We do cxpcct to 
show up for ail our games and give the 
best account of ourselves possible." says 
Coach Earl Bunks. 

Over in the tradition-dripping College 
Athletic Conference, defending siwa- 
Nhk has 22 lettermen. most notably 
Guard Jimmy Stewart. vvAsmserroN a 
t.tfc. resigned to horrible losses, finds 
some solace in Linebackers Joe Miller 
and Jeff Novingcr and in grubby Half- 
back Bill David. Elsewhere. HAMl’Ots- 
SVDNEY. TrSMSStl- STAII- and C'HAI- 
TANOOGA are schools to watch. 

THE WEST 


LOS ANGtLt.ssi All . 20.000 Strong and sit- 
uated between two freeways and a park- 
ing lot, makes a strong claim on the 
national small-collcgc title. One large 


reason is Dunn Marlccn. Positively nor 
the subject of a Scots ballad. Maricen is 
instead a quarterback capable of gain- 
ing on the ground (490 yards last year), 
passing (for 5X0 more) and scoring (70 
points). Another argument is Eullback 
Art Robinson, who drove exactly 5(X) 
yards. A line averaging 231 pounds and 
distinguished by Tackle Richard Dick. 
Guard Walter Johnson and Tight End 
Howard Kindig cannot hurt either. If 
Los Angeles State was "born in carbon 
monoxide and raised on smog." as one 
professor says, its team seems to thrive 
on it. Visiting teams will lind beating 
the Diablos for the California Collegiate 
Conference even harder than finding a 
parking place. 

SAN DiKio siAii will try. State, with 
ambitions to move up to the big time 
alongside LSC and UCLA, is sparked 
by 215-pound Quarterback Rod Dow- 
hower, who gobbled up 1.234 yards by 
completing 58 of 120 passes for an aver- 
age 19.6 yards in 1963. Back again is the 
Elephant Backfield. averaging 218 
pounds, with Tailback John Butler and 
Fullback Dale Hawley. It looks like an 
impressive season. 

It might not be entire coincidence that 
iRtsNo's coach turned in his whistle 
when All-America Quarterback Beau 
Carter left. Carter set 14 school records 
by completing 115 of 226 passes for 
1 .595 yards and 10 touchdowns. Success 
now depends on Ron Melton (412 yards 
as a reserve). End Roger Smith (3.34 
yards). Halfback Jim l.ong (247) and 




Too rough for his classmates 


One day when Mike Love waj, a 
first-grader in Big Spring. Texas 
his teacher sent a note home 
with him from school. "Dear 
Mrs. Love," it read. "Mike is 
too rough for the other children 
in his grade in sports, though he 
doesn't intend to be." Love, 
now Abilene Christian College's 
fullback and probably the best 
small-college sophomore in the 
country, neverstopped bcingioo 
rough for his classmates. Says 
Coach Jim Cashion of Odessa's 
Permian High Schtml. where 


Love was unanimous all--state, 
"I'm not Mire vse wmild have 
beaten anybody without him." 
Permian wi>n six. lost four. As a 
freshman at Abilene C hristian 
last year. I ove gained .3‘>6 yards 
and had numerous pro scouts 
calling him one of the best run- 
ning backs in the country. Love 
starts quickly, changes direction 
quickly, thinks quickly. ACC 
Coach Lcs Wheeler explains. 
"He has good speed and terrific 
balance." The quietly confident 
Love ha.s more than one kind of 


balance. He can play first-rate 
defense, punt consistently over 
4fi yards and — in Coach Whee- 
ler’s words— "whether you're 
talkin' f(KVlhall or anything else, 
you can’t go wrong on him." 
An almost A student m high 
school and a strong M at .Abi- 
lene. Love tries to minimize his 
accomplishments and his seri- 
ousness— except about football. 
"Love's in love." winks his 
coach, "and engaged to be mar- 
ried November 20. lhat's one 
week afier the season ends.” 
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Halfback Bobby l.cc. losc m^cn will 
also be atiiong Culifornia Collegiate 
contenders, 

Strongest teams in Big Sky country 
will be MONTANA SIAII: and IDAHO 
St ATT. Although Montana State has lost 
all but one of its starting linemen, there 
is a line assortment of replacements. 
s\N iKANcisco SI AM has Fullback Jer- 
ry Brown (304 yards) and find (iary 
Chiotti, reinforced b> defensise Half- 
back Tim Tierney and Angelo Crudo. a 
middle guard who is built like a steel 
safe. The team's stilTcst opposition in the 
Far Western Conference may be ni ada, 

This fall should Ise anything but pro- 
saic at wHinitK, Head Poet John Ciod- 
frey has l.efl Halfback Ron Hales (7Z0 
yards). Larry Jaro. a shotpulter. sprinter 
and 217-pounder, and Quarterback Ric 
Abarado. Tis men like these will keep 
aloft the Poets' llight of fancy, a w ing T 
using halfbacks behind each tackle and 
no fullback. Should Whittier pull an 
Icarus, however, a ki tn ands crew head- 
ed by hot-passing Herek Shelton. Lnd 
Paul Riggins and several valuable line- 
men w ill clean up. 

Almost a thousand miles east, advms 
SI AH. and COLOR vi>o wi sit RN w ill walk 
each other down for the RiK-ky Moun- 
tain championship. .Adams has the big- 
bore gun in Halfback Ron Wieser. 
Fullback N'ince \Nasia (404) and End 
Don .Alley, who gained 272 yards on 
receptions as a freshman, are lirccrack- 
crs. NN'esicrn's RMCchampions. nation- 
ally ranked in iyft3. retain Halfback 
Clyde NS I Ison (550 yards on the ground ) 
and End Tom Popadak. 


THE EAST 


Wist I HI Sit R. which makes a profession 
of being bad news for adversaries, should 
merit red headlines for its lv)64 edition. 
The monsters from west of Media arc 
adding breakaway scatbaeks to an of- 
fense already advertising (colorfully) 
Terry F-berly's Ciolden Arm and power 
Fullback John Florence's uncanny knack 
of finding holes to enlarge. The jitter- 
hugging defense, led by Center Mike 
Mokriski. and the olTensive line arc 
strong, loo. 

.Although Otto Graham's coasi 
ciUARi) Cadets cannot better lust year’s 


From the 
world-tamous 
Trans-Oceanic Radio 
to the tiniest ‘17M 
shirtpocket radio, 
Zenith brings you 
the world’s 
{inest-pertorming 
transistor portables 


A. I’oHiMi tl to turn' in thf wtnMJ 
'1 he world f.imoiis /enilli Trans- 
Oeeunie' R.idio' 9-band-all Ir.in- 
sislor. RceeDc>- International 
Shortwave. .Standard .AM -■ even 
M.irine Navigation and F.N.N 
weather reports. And now ii 
brings vou the Maiic-frcc heaiitv 
of FM,' too! Ihe Rvw.il .HlOO-l. 
527.*; .on V, 

B. Movl irowirful s|i i,-| ,>„(k«- 1 
radio /enilh has ever made. X 
liansislors. I p to 7S hiuirs of 
lislening pIc.iMire on 2 penlile 
batteries. In deliive 5-pieee gift 
ensemble that includes e.irplionc 
all.iehment. batteries. cusl»>m ear- 
rving ease and gift bo\. Koval 
«'()-F. SI7.9.V, 

C. \iH high fa-liioii stslii.g! 
lieniiiiie leather covered eabincl. 
Precision N'ernier line tuning. Slide 
Rule l>ial. Tuned RF stage with 
3-gang tuning. H transistors. 
NN'oild's linest tone quality. Rin.il 
75.<iN'M, ydy.v.s'. 

D. Kllios |]i<- .oaring Ix anls of 

I M. Superb listening on .AM. Ihe 
world’s finest performing light- 
weight FM .AM Iiansisioi Port- 
able Radio. Drift-free F.M with 
/civith .AFC. Operates on ordinary 
H.ishlighl hatlciic' Royal X2nt 
$79. . 


//;<• i/itiilitf vorv hi 
heftin' the name vnet nn 
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8-0 rcgukir-scason record. ihc> proba- 
bly won't have a much worse one, eilher. 
Ed Barren, the quarterback who com- 
pleted 72 of 146 passes for 1.012 yards 
and eight touchdowns as a sophomore, 
will be hack for another tour of duty 
this fall, and so will his favorite gunnery 
target. Bill Peterman, stationed cither 
at flanker or split end. Winner of eight 
games over two years with placements, 
Cecil Allison will double his depreda- 
tions as starting fullback. The line, 
which passes mustcrallaroundjs proud- 
est of Cenicr-Linebacker Ron Gipson 
and Tackle Tom Omri. 

Joe Zabilski for politician of the >carl 
“We dcfiniiely do not have the all-round 
manpower we had on last year's unde- 
feated team." says the soRintASiiKN 
coach, "but if successful experimenting 
in the line brings out unknown talent 
plus a strong backfield we feel North- 
eastern will be a major threat." Bob 
Cappadona makes Zabilski feel good. 
Cappadona. the fullback, bucked for 625 
yards last scar. He can expect holes to 
run through from 260-pound sophomore 
Tackles Sack and Asack, Alan and Bill. 

Other contending eastern independ- 
ents arc TUI TS— behind punishing backs 
Jeff Grinin and John Cluncy — and trin- 
ity, buoyed by Quarterback Merrill ^'a- 
vinsky’s passing (995 yards and eight 
touchdowns in 196.1). Then there is 
MtRCHANT MARiNfc. Thc Kings Point 
team has hired an habitually winning 
coach. Chuck Mills. Mills has two good 
halfbacks, Steve Koehler and Frank 
Menser. who can do a lot of things well. 
He also has a quarterback in Bob Post 
and entirely adequate linemen in Guard 
Mike I’opura. Tackle Joe English and 
End Bill Nakos. 

In West Chester's Pennsylvania con- 
ference. SLii’PtRY ROCK has fast half- 
backs, a deep line and Quarterback Stan 
Truskowski. last Stroudsburg, only- 
threat in the Eastern Division, lost all 
four starting backs and must rely on an 
even-front, widc-tackic six defense fea- 
turing Tackle Bob Ruckdeshcl and Line- 
backer Jerry VN'asilchak. 

In the Northern Division of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Conference. up.sai-a, juni- 
ATA. wACi^^.R and susquihanna are as 
alike as four boxes of Rival Dog Food. 
Defending Upsala wants another trophy, 
a goal from which thc East Orangemen 


will be as hard to divert as they are to 
spell. Interior Linemen George Hcltc- 
shcinicr. Dick Giessuebcl and Frank Dc- 
Filippis. assisted by Lcn Pierson and 
Doug BaricII. arc formidable indeed. 

Coach Jim Garrcit of Susquehanna 
read last June's commencement program 
and wept. Four men who had accounted 
for exactly 1.800 yards graduated. I or- 
tunately, the Crusaders have Halfbacks 
John Vignonc (515 yards rushing), Lar- 
ry Erdman (.106), and Tom Rutishauser 
(205 ). as well as almost all of a line that 
held opponents to onc-lhird of Susque- 
hanna's ground yardage. 

Juniata returns 1 5 of 2 1 Icttcrmen, one 
of whom is Quarterback Jim Sutton. In- 
dian total-offense leader as a freshman 
last year vv iih 519 yards passing and 106 
rushing, and Wagner has even more Ict- 
icrmcn. Of 29 Seahawks. 26 arc back, 
among them Halfbacks Cliff Lish (seven 
touchdowns. 295 yards) and Chuck Di- 
Staulo (242 yards rushing, 113 receiv- 
ing). It will he a spirited dog fight. Com- 
petition in the MAC Northern Division, 
in fact, is so lierce lhat Moravian and 
ALBKIOHT also figUTC. 

Competition in thc Southern Division 
runs more toward nicknames. Eor the 
record, the DRixtL Dragons arc expect- 
ed to beat out thc vvtsURN Maryland 
Green Terrors. 


THE MIDWEST 

Footballal vviuiNBiRCi is as old as 1850 
and as new as Quarterback Chuck Green, 
who accounted for more total yardage 
than the entire output of the Tigers' nine 
1963 opponents. Green— hold on— com- 
pleted 1 14 of 182 passes for 2,181 yards 
and 19 touchdowns. Even with severe 
losses. V\ itlcnbcrg has manpower to ex- 
pand Coach Bill Edwards' 132-38-8 rec- 
ord. Halfback Jack Morclicid (.105 rush- 
ing. 280 receiving) and End Ron Dun- 
can (566) return. However, the Tigers 
must get superb work from Linebacker 
Gary Reedv. Tackles Joe Bury and Larry 
Stockcri. Ends Ed Lulhy and Carl Zos- 
cak, and Halfback Bob Harvey to 
keep winning. 

It will take that kind of talent to fend 
off the rest of the 15-team Ohio Confer- 
ence. AKRON forfeited four backs who 
accounted for 1,882 of the Zips' 2.874 


yards, yet the team still looks rugged. 
The defense, led by Middle Guard Bob- 
by Johnson, and thc offensive line, 
firmed by ihrce-vcar first-string Tackles 
Dick Case and Tony Butowic/, are pic- 
slressed concrete, bvldwin-vvai i a<-| is 
also a threat despite many departures. 
Jerry Roberts is an outstanding end- 
safety and E rnic Prince a good fullback, 
but sophomore John Terakedis must 
settle in at quarterback. \u:skin(;i v». 
with Halfback Dale Dickson. Center 
Dick Rider. Tackle Mark DcVilling and 
Onarlcrback Roger Post, should worry 
opponents, as should dimson. 

Out at Macomb. III. the Leathernecks 
will try to solve a perennial interstate 
problem; Who will win thc conference 
title'? The wisiikn Illinois solution 
is concise; “L's." Power Back Noria 
Steward (721 yards rushing. 177 receiv- 
ing. 10 touchdowns). Quartciback Dick 
Rivbcr (782 yards) and Idvd Jim John- 
son (converted from fullback, where he 
gained 316 yards) lead the attack. 

"We pride ourselves on being smart 
football players rather than hard-nosed." 
says NOR I HI RN ILLINOIS in scornful re- 
ply. The Huskies will have to play a very, 
very smart game to compensate for the 
loss of George Bork, most successful 
passer in the history of football, plus 
most of their offensive line. A splendid 
corps of sophomore linemen and Ron 
Christian may well be the answer. Step- 
ping into quarterback. Christian can 
run ant! pass, some say almost as well 
as Bork. Time will tell. 

<'t.NiRAL MK'HK.AN luis its own grad- 
uation casualties, but the Chipixnvasjiist 
could sneak up for another surprise any- 
way. Quarterback Pat Boyd (54 of 117 
complete ror8l7>ards). End I rankGold- 
Ixrg. Halfbacks George \Nolfc and 
Bruce Wynuin. Guard Ken Htckel and 
I'ackle Glenn l oldic are back on the 
reservation. 

southirn II i.iNots should be mur- 
der. Quarterback Jim Hart completed 
72 of 152 attempts for 1,041 yards and 
14 touchdowns. That was as a sopho- 
more. End Tom Massey caughi 20 passes 
for 406 yards, and ihut was as a fresh- 
man. Flanker Harry Bobbitt, incidental- 
ly, caught 34 for 503, and End Bonnie 
Shelton went for 219. 

i>R\Kt, another major minor recov- 
ering from a poor year, can manufacture 
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tears over only four of 14 graduates. 
Sophomore Halfback C. T. Traylor (631 
yards) already looks like a Johnny 
Bright, and sophomore Quarterback 
Ron Royer has already completed 43 of 
87 for 629 yards, Back, in sum. arc the 
sis leading ground-gainers, bradiiv. 
like Drake a fugitive from the Missouri 
Valley Conference during football, feels 
that "passing creates an exciting game, 
the type fans want to see if they are go- 
ing to part with a buck to spend a cold 
afternoon outdoors." So Bradley gi\es 
them basketball during the football sea- 
son. too. Quarterback Boh C aress has 
completed 239 of 475 passes for 2.984 
yards and 23 touchdowns the last two 
years. Over three seasons, Knd Bill Mar- 
cordes has scored 16 touchdowns on 
1.433 yards' gain, and bnd Len Harris 
has gone 1.232 yards for nine touch- 
downs. And Tony Jannolla. now a half- 
back. gained 9K0 yards and nine scores 
passing in two years at quarterback. 

To leave aside the independents, there 
arc some 14 important small-college con- 
ferences in the Midwest, totaling well 
over 100 schools. Here are the best: 

"You build more character winning 
than losing." insists souni t>AK<>iA 
siAii Coach Ralph Ciinn. Presumably 
had the Jackrabbits beaten CJrange Bowl 
champion Nebraska, they would have 
developed enough character to over- 
endow every citi/cn of South Dakota. 
State did heat every body else with passer 
Ron Meyer (1.077 yards). Tullback Gale 
Douglas (621 ) and F.nd td Maras (327), 

SI. John's of the Minnesota Confer- 
ence must plug many holes. Already 
tightly stoppered arc center (Jack Hick- 
ey), end (Hardy Reyerson). halfback 
(Ji>c Harilc). fullback (Rich 1 rochle). 

souiHwtsi MIS.SOI RI of the Missouri 
Association. 9 I last fall, anticipates de- 
fensive gaps, but Halfback Cornelius 
Perry and a line that is evccllenl from 
one guard through the other end bul- 
wark Bear hopes. Both kiarm v of the 
Nebraska Conference and omaha of the 
Central had spectacular years, but both 
face awesome graduation tolls. 

Losses from the uiuicfcatcd 1963 kip- 
os Rcdmcn. first predictable cham- 
pion in many years, leaves the Mid- 
west Conference as scrambled as before. 
Hopeful CARLHON. COt . {-ORNH.I aild SI. 
oLAt arc contenders. shd 



THE SIGN OF A REAL PRO 


Wherever you sec this AP sign, you can be sure the man who displays it is a real 
pro when it comes to taking care of your car. 

\oii can be sure of several other things, too. He's a man who believes that the 
best service he can give you is to carry top-quality products. I hat's why of all the 
miilllcrs available, he chose AP. He knows it is a longer-lasting nuifiler. Yet he 
sells it to you at no extra cost. 

Another thing you can be sure ol is that he knows his business. He has the tools 
to replace a municr on most cars in 1.5 minutes or less. He's an expert not only in 
mulller work, but in all the services you have a right to expect. 

So before you head for that big game, or go hunting or fishing, or start on a vaca- 
tion trip, turn your car over to him. lell him to check it out. I ravel confidently, 
come home safe. 

Certified Longer Lasting by Detroit Testing Laboratory Inc. 

AP LONGER-LASTING MUFFLERS 

ARE SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
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THE AP PARTS CORPORATION • 24- V AP Building, Toledo. Ohio 43601 



THE MAD HATTER IN PHOTOLAND 
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Shouting ‘a^huckin’ and a-buckin' ’ and dressed as if he had shopped at a rummage sale, 
zany Sports Photographer Jim Laughead makes people leap and grimace for his camera. 
But his most colorful subject is himself by EDWIN SHRAKE 



W resiling inlo his red 'csi \siih the 
names of universities embroidered 
on it. Jim Laughead looked as if he were 
being attacked by a tattooed lobster. 
Threshing and grunting in front of the 
motel mirror, l.aughead somehow man- 
aged to dominate the remarkable vest 
without being swallowed. l.aughead 
jammed onto his head a SnufTy Smith 
hat that is shapeless as an oyster. “I 
love this hat." he said, adoring it in the 
mirror. "1 rank it right up there with 
my dog and my wife." 

llis faded blue overalls flapping from 
a pair of limp suspenders, l.aughead 
went out and crawled into his station 
wagon w ith his son-in-law. Jim Bradley, 
and drove off through the quiet streets 
of Tuscaloosa toward the University of 
Alabama. Within an hour Laughead 
would be on the practice field surrounded 
by large .Alabama football players, all 
of them laughing at him with the de- 
light of happy little boys. He would be 
swinging his arms, dancing a maniacal 
twist, stomping the dry grass as if he 
had scorpions in his shoes and shouting 
'■a-huckin‘ and a-buckin' " in a voice 
that would make windows fly up all over 
the campus. And Jim Laughead would 
be at work. Not. though it may certain- 
ly sound so. as an itinerant clown, but 
as a sports photographer, the most suc- 
cessful. if artistically undemanding, pho- 
tographer of athletes in the land. 

James F. Laughead (htf pronounces it 
/inrhcad) is the master of the photo- 
graphic cliche of the leaping stiff-arm. 
the l-dcspise-you scowl, the halfback 
crossover that looks like a ballet step, 
the wild dive that has knocked the 
breath out of hundreds of linemen. If 
you have ever thumbed through a foot- 
ball annual or read the prescason sports 
pages of your daily newspaper, chances 
are you have viewed the work of Laug- 
head. His clients include the publicity di- 
rectors of many of the National and 
American Football l.eague teams and 
of 74 college football and basketball 
teams from Penn Stale to Miami and 
from North Carolina to Arizona. 

Laughead admits his photographs arc 
not exactly avant-garde. "I know most 
of this stuff is a bromide." he .said as 
he unpacked his equipment at Alabama. 
■‘Fve tried to come up with new poses. 
But the newspapers like that old stuff, 
so who am I to tell them what to use?" 
His •■action" pictures may be phony, 
but they are always in focus. 


There is a madness to l.augheud's 
mclliivd. but the madness is calculated. 
His costume, his jokes, his insults, his 
attitudes arc part of an act that has 
been so well received that Laughead has 
adopted it into his personality and now- 
no longer has to act. "They all think 
I'm nuts." he said. "What do I care? 
I get their pictures." 

There can be no argument about that. 
I aiighcad's photo lab in Dallas, across 
Hillcrest Street from Southern Metho- 
dist University, turns out more than 
100.000 sports prints per year, and he 
has probably the most complete llle of 
sports photographs of any commercial 
photographer in the country. Included 
in his files are color photographs of ma- 
jor league baseball and professional 
football players, shot to decorate bub- 
ble-gum cards and the backs of cereal 
boxes. But most of these assignments 
Laughead leaves to Bradley who is 
companion, chauffeur, co-worker and 
factotum as well as son-in-law. and 
who is as silent as Laughead is boister- 
ous. What Laughead delights in is the 
running shot he can demonstrate him- 
self. or the Death Dive, which he in- 
vented but does not demonstrate. 

"The Death Dive ain't really a death 
dive at all." said Laughead. watching a 
few Alabama players beginning to gath- 
er at their red-brick locker room. "I 
call it that to make it sound classy. If 
a guy docs it like I tell him and keeps 
his lists clenched so he won't break his 
lingers and keeps his arms above his 
head so he won't break his wrists, he 
won't gel hurt a bii. Some of those 
donkeys don't do it my way. though. 
Thai's when they get twisted up." 

A wclI-cxccLited Death Dive looks, 
in the Laughead photograph, as if the 
player is making a racing dive where 
there is, unfortunately, no pool. The 
camera catches him in the air. surround- 
ed by sky and with the foreboding of a 
hard fall reflected in his face. In truth, 
the player merely assumes a three-point 
stance and at Luughcud's command 
launches hiniself a couple of feel off the 
ground. The low camera angle gives the 
illusion of height. 

"It used to be different." Laughead 
said. "I would take Ki Aldrich [All- 
America center at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity in 19.^8] down behind the stadi- 
um where his coach, Dutch Meyer, 
couldn't see him. Ki would run .^0 yards 
and dive as high as a six-foot ladder. 


He'd land on his nose and skid (hroiigh 
the dirt and come up grinning, with 
blood all over his face, and yell. 'How 
was that. Jim? Want me to try it again?’ 
He loved proving how tough he was. 
Why. it wasn't even human." 

The Aldrich style is no longer popu- 
lar. but football players still do gel hurt 
occasionally In the Death Dive. And so 
docs Laughead. Two years in a row a 
lineman at South Carolina smashed 
Laughcad'.s camera by coming down on 
it. and l.aughead had to pick pieces of 
glass out of his own chest with tweezers. 
A lineman at Clemson hurled himself in 
an enthusiastic Death Dive and hit his 
head on one of the steel bars that 
Laughead uses to stake out his shoot- 
ing area. "Took II stitches in him." 
l.aughead said. "I sure hated that." 

Not everyone is eager to do the Death 
Dive. Three years ago in the early camp 
of the Buft'alo Bills of the American 
Football League, an end watched l.aug- 
head pul sonic players through the 
Death Dive and clearly did not approve. 
When it came his turn, the end shook 
his head. "Naw. Tex, I ain't gonna do 
that." he said. "You do what I tell you." 
said l.aughead. who deals bluntly with 
insurrection. "Buster Ramsey ain't the 
coach today. I am." The end shrugged. 
"O.K.. Tex." he said, "but 1 reserve the 
right to dislike it." 

"Wc used to use a football as a prop 
in the Death Dive," Laughead said, as 
a car stopped in the gravel driveway at 
Alabama and Coach Bear Bryant got 
out. "But we don't anymore. A kid at 
SMU came down on the hall and de- 
flated himself. When they rolled him 
over, he had turned purple." Laughead 
lowered his voice as if afraid Bryant 
might hear. "They had to use nunith-to- 
niouth ifsiinnion, or whatever you call 
it, to bring him to." 

.Scraping noses or bending wrists in 
the Death Dive is not as serious a mat- 
ter to Laughead as breaking a camera. 
Among the 1.500 pounds of equipment 
that Laughead and Bradley load into 
their station wagon for their 9,0(K)-mile 
spring-training journey are duplicates 
of everything. But still Laughead is care- 
ful, Caution has been drilled into him 
painfully. 

"The only guy 1 ever trusted to throw a 
football at the camera was Sam Baugh." 
Laughead said. "Sam would warn me 
not to move my head an inch. Then he 
would throw a bullet pass from 10 feet. 
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and ihe ball would curve and zip rigin 
past my car But in the picture it would 
look like it was coming straight into 
the lens. A few jcars after Baugh left 
TCU they had a quarterback at Texas 
A&M that the coach said was better than 
Baugh. The coach wanted the same kind 
of picture, The kid didn't want to do it. 
and I sure didn't want to do it. but the 
ciwch in.sisled. I woke up in the inlir- 
mary. From 10 feet that kid threw a 
bullet pass, hit me between the eyes and 
knocked me cold." 

More considerate of Laughead's good 
health and head was Bulldog I'urner. 
who possibly owes his All-P^l^ career as 
a Chicago Bear to a l.aughead photo- 
graph. 1-aughead met Turner in 1938 
when he photographed the Hardin-Sim- 
mons Cowboys. Laughead decided to 
take advantage of the nickname of the 
small west Texas school. He shot pic- 
tures of players in cowboy hats and 
chaps, riding and roping. Then the 
Hardin-Simmons publicity man pro- 
duced a 350-pound calf, and Laughead 
asked il'anyone on the squad was strong 
enough to pick it up. 


pings of it from newspapers. The clips 
cost a penny apiece and nearly busted 
the school's budget. They couldn't kick 
Turner olf the team after that." 

Kyle Rote, former Soulliern Method- 
ist All-America who has now retired aft- 
er a hrilliani career with the New York 
Giants, was the most photogenic athlete 
l.aughead ever shot. '‘He showed speed 
and power." Laughead said, “and when 
you can do that in a picture you've got 
something. I like them to bla/e. blow, 
blast and burn. Visually the Ik*si athletes 
are the best in pictures, too. Doak Walk- 
er was an exception. He look little minc- 
ing steps that looked terrible in pictures. 
But Walker was the nit'st popular ath- 
lete I ever shot. When he was a fresh- 
man at SML' I promised him free piib- 
liciiy pictures. Before he graduated I 
liad to furnish 39.000 pictures that I 
would have sold for SI each. We're good 
friends, but I was glad to sec him go." 

Many of the 40.000-odd negatives 
I aughead and Bradley shoot of athletes 
each year are done during their spring 
tour. The two arc on the road for more 
than six weeks and drive as much as 500 


wagon, with Bradley at the wheel and 
Laughead puHing a cigar and holding a 
thermos of ice water between his knees, 
arrives on the campus about noon, Al 
Alabama. Laughead and Bradley tum- 
bled out of the wagon and worked for 
an hour to set up their equipmcni. Both 
men were staggeringly tired. The night 
before, driving over from Atlanta, they 
had run out of gas near Jrondalc. .Ala. 
Bradley had coasted up to a very tough- 
looking beer joint and pool hall on the 
highway. The drinkers and pool players 
were already at the gla/ed-eves plateau, 
and their voices swooped above the 
country music on the juke box. “I don't 
know if I'd go in there, 1 alher," said 
Bradley. 

■■Don't worry, son." (.aiighead .said 
"I could talk an Fskimo out of his 
underweiir." 

Laughead put on his SnulTy Smith hat 
and look a gas cun out of the rear of the 
.station wagon. \S earing his red vest, he 
ojsencd the screen door of the beer joint 
and walked in and set Ihe gas can on 
the bar. The drinkers and pool players 
froze as they stared at the red vest .ind 





WHI2ZER WHITE, CHUCK SEONARIK AND ERIC HART. VMI EHO. FLY THROUGH THE AIR IN THREE OF JIM LAUGHEAD'S FAVORITE POSES 



■■.A kicl n.imed Clyde Turner, who was 
ahiful to he kicked olT the team for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, yanked that calf up 
off the ground and look olT running 
around the held with it." said l.aughead. 
"He must have lapix'd the field six times 
with that calf on !us back. I went hack 
to Dallas and wrote about how Bulldog 
Turner wasa Little .Ml-.America. I made 
(ha t up. of course. Nobody had over heard 
of him. But the picture got on the wires, 
and Hardin-Simmons got h.lKM) clip- 


miles overnight in an efTori to shoot 
one school per day. Rain ixtcasionally 
knocks them olTtluil schedule, hut ilicy 
move fast shooting ilie average foot- 
ball squad in three hours (some pho- 
tographers take two or three days for 
the same job), breaking for lunch, then 
shooting the basketball team, loading 
the wagon and driv ing on to a motel and 
a dinner of greasy food that would gag 
Atlila the Hun. 

The routine seldom varies. The station 


the hat and the man who had the audac- 
ity to wear them. Laughead turned on 
his big Texas smile. 

"Friend." he said to the hartender, 
"me and my p-artner have run into a 
desperate 

"Take that can otV the bar and gel 
the hell out ofherc." the bartender stiid. 
and Laughead hastily retreated, ‘'ll 
doesn't always work." said Laughead. 

Neither did a quart of gas that l.aiig- 
hcad borrowed from the motor that 


^ the 
man's 
mixer 


FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY A GIN COLLINS THATS HEARTY 

When a man wants a Collins, he wants to taste a little of that gin! 
That’s why 7-Up and gin is most men’s idea of what a Collins 
should be like. Seven-Dp smooths gin. yes — smothers gin. no! 
And only two ingredients mean no complicated measuring to 
endanger unifoi-m results. Have a 7-Dp Collins. It’s man-style! 





WARM UP and GO. 
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Lakeland coats with light, luxurious, deep-pile linings of ''ORLON*'® 
acrylic fiber are the sparkling fashions of the season. Make 
your selection, and Warm Up and Go with Lakeland. 
And "the nicest place to stay ' is Holiday Inn . . .you're 
assured of the finest in Service. Food and Lodging. 
Nationwide. Look for the familiar Holiday Inn "Great Sign." 
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. . .with LAKELAND 


DACRON’’ ... a great stand-out at any event, is first in the line-up of great 
action coats by Lakeland. Bold styling and comfort-tailored with an uncanny 
gift for putting you at ease, thanks to "DACRON"^, the polyester 
fiber, noted for its crisp look and long-wearing qualities. 

Let's Warm Up and Go with Lakeland, it's the smartest way. 

Available at better stores everywhere, or write Lakeland for store nearest you 
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WHAT’S 
SO SPECIAL 
ABOUT THIS 
NAME? 


First, it tells you that this 
is a very exceptional Bourbon . . 
handmade on an original sour 
mash recipe. Of such excellence 
that in Kentucky, home of the 
finest Bourbons, it is the most 
pop\i\aiL pTetn\\iTn* by 

far. Bourbon scholars use it 
as a standard of comparison 
by which all whiskey is 
judged. A comparison which 
we at America's oldest 
family distillery invite you 
to make . . . soon. 


•Af itj price or higher 


STITZEL-WELLER America's Oldest Family Distillery ♦ Estab. Louisville. Ky., 1849 • 100 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 



LAUGHEAD . 


Operates his photogruphic lights. The 
gas sent titc station wagon over the hill 
to a gas station, but the station \sas 
closed tight. At I a. 111 . I.aughcad was 
standing on the higlmay ssith his gas 
can. thumbing a ride into Leeds. Ala. 

The nest arternoon. as the Alabama 
plavers came onto the held, l.augheud 
buttoned his embroidered sest (the \est 
is resersiWe; names of the pnd'essional 
teams l.aughead shoots in July are em- 
broidered on the other side) and pulled 
down the brim of his crumpled hat that 
prompts some pei>ple to call him " I he 
Mad Matter." 

"I paid Sl.95 for this hat when 1 
mosed to Tesas from Ohio as a wtre- 
sersice photographer in |y.V>." he said. 
“I was making a lousy S42..^0 a week 
then, but it wasn't so bad for a kid who 
had grown up in Detroit cleaning Ty 
Cobbs dog kennels tor free tickets to 
Tiger games and who made a D in pho- 
tography at Ohio State. Somebody told 
me I had to ha\c a hat like this if I was 
going to lise in Texas. Now I'm afraid 
to ha\c it cleaned and blocked or it will 
fall apart. Once I left it in a restaurant 
in Ni Till Carolina and drove back 65 
miles to get it. 1 never wear a hat in 
normal human life, but the players ex- 
pect me to wear it when I take their pic- 
tures, 1 tried to give it up one year. When 
1 got t<> Ole Miss the players went on 


strike until 1 got it again. You should 
have heard them give that Rebel Yell 
when 1 got the hat out of the car." 

l.aughead looked at the Alabama 
players who were posing for Bradley's 
still pictures and were eying l.aughead 
as if wondering what anguish he would 
put them through this time. "The jun- 
iors and seniors are my best friends," 
Laughead said, "bor weeks before 1 gel 
here they tell the younger guys about 
me. abtuil how cra/y I am and how 1 
knock them around, and gel them so 
mad and so scared that they really put 
out for the pictures. Most of them, any- 
way. Some of these donkeys just can't 
do il. I take a few shots so as not to 
hurt their feelings, but I know I ain't 
making any money out of anybody ex- 
cept the first three teams, and not all of 
them." Laughead sells his pictures to the 
schools and the pros by the print and 
receives neither guarantee nor expenses. 

"Muckin' and buckin'!" a player yelled 
at Laughead, who laughed. 

"They all know that." said Laughe.id. 
" A few years ago vve were shooting at .i 
southern college, and 1 couldn't get the 
guy to do w hat 1 wanted. One ttf his pals 
told hint all I wanted him to do was the 
old Muckle-Huek. I'd never heard of that 
dance, but the kid caught on right away. 
I told the rest of them I wanted them 
huekiiT and buckin', because I thought 



CROUCHED UNDER HIS TENT, LAUGHEAD PUTS ALASAMA PLAYER THROUGH THE DRILL 
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Arvin tO-Transistor 
AM/FM portable radio in 
top grain cowhide 


ARi/IN POWER! 

10 powerful transistors, 4 diodes plus 
a 3-stage audio amplifier assure you 
of finest AM/FM reception. Swivel- 
whip FM antenna pulls in even dis- 
tant FM stations sharp and dear. 


ARVIN LOOKS! 

Luxurious top grain cowhide case is 
handsomely saddle-stitched— you'll 
de proud to carry it anywhere. 
ARVIN BIG SOUND! 

Large Velvet Voice speaker brings 
you rich sound ... big as all outdoors! 
ARVIN ENGINEERING! 

Vernier drive tuning is smooth and 
noise-free. Automatic Frequency 
Control "locks in" FM broadcasts. 
Arvin Model 64R78. Walnut Leather 
(,,-cUiOes earnhoneard 6' C‘‘ hatteriex) 
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LAUQHeAO 


This summer 
spend 5 glorious days 
and 5 romantic nights 
away from your cold 
for only *1.49 


You can look upon a summer's 
day free from head cold congestion 
miseries. Enjoy the gentle breezes 
sviihout damp sneezes. And at night, 
no sniffles as you sleep. 

One SI. 49 package of 10 ConiaC 
capsules gives you alt this— for 5 days 
and 5 nights. Contac has the drying 
action you need for a wet summer 
cold (and for hay fever miseries, too), 
The more than 6(X) tiny “lime pills" 
in every Contac capsule are set to go 
off in continuous action— to give you 
smooth. even relief for up to 1 2 hours. 

Thai’s why Contac became today’s 


largest-selling cold medication. Get 
Contac at your favorite pharmacy. 
Bon voyage! 

fi) 

I EVERT 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 

Mt'iUYlJA.UESLABOftAIORItS. ■ . 

P'jprriUo Plurmjctuliua ruj« la EinuI SUnlardS 




Ea Wl NTH R O P 

UAPK FLEECEBOOT— for the active Total Look in 
casual boots. Tan or Black rustic Waxhide. Fully fleece-Iined. Foam 
crepe sole. Winthrop Lark Casuals, $10.95 to $14,95. 

A PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY • ST LOUIS. MO. 


that's sLhut the guy had said. Didn’t lind 
out until just awhile ago that what he 
hud said was Muck'c-Buck, and it’s too 
late now to change it." 

Laughcad introduced himself to the 
first Alabama player, who had a scab on 
his nose. “Who’s been walking on your 
face, son?’’ asked Laughcad. "A little 
bit of everybody." the player said, l.aug- 
head asked if the player were a running 
back, and the plu>er said he guessed he 
was. “Well, we'll try to make you look 
like one. son. no matter vshat Coach 
Bryant thinks you are." said Laughcad. 
grabbing a football and starting his in- 
sane dance, weaving and hopping.with 
his red vest llapping and his hat falling 
off. “A-huckin' and a-buckin’. son, a- 
huekin' and a-biickin’l" 

In less than a minute. Laughcad had 
shot enough pictures of the halfback to 
satisfy himself. I.aughcad shoots from a 
camera stand that he calls a “ground 
ptid." Ho built the stand 20 years ago 
from .iXe worth of aluminum. “The idea 
is to gel them against the sky and not get 
any irecs growing out of llicir cars." he 
explained as the next player chalked his 
name on a blackbtiard for identification. 
“The most imptsrtanl thing about an 
athlete is his legs. That's why we shtwi 
from this angle -to emphasize the legs. 
With a great passer we'll also shoot to 
emphasize his arm. but when a quarter- 
back is a terrific scrambler, like Fran 
Tarkenion of the Vikings, wc stick w ith 
the legs. The photographer of one of the 
pro teams I don’t shoot tries to get this 
siime legs angle, hut he does it by dig- 
ging a trench and standing in it. I'm 
waiting to see what happens the first 
time a player falls in that trench and 
breaks a leg." 

As he talked. I atighead kepi jumping 
up to demonstrate, to implore, to flat- 
ter. to offend - using whatever tactic he 
thought would produce (he result he 
warned. His camera was anchored on 
Us ground pt>d. The film was in a metal 
drum from which Laughcad can shoot 
185 pictures in a single roil and then de- 
tach the drum and mail it hack to his 
Dallas lab, Fifteen years ago. in the for- 
mative days of his mass footbiiil busi- 
ness. Laughcad shot with old-fashioned 
film holders and had to spend the nights 
kneeling on a towel in motel shower 
stalls loading .^00 holders for the next 
morning. 

Alabama Ci>aeh Bear Bryant walked 
out and asked if it would be neeessarv 






to call the trainer yet. Bryant was smil- 
ing, hut that is a subject about which 
Laiighead is rather sensitive. "Not vet. 
I ain't hurt anybcidy yet." Laughcad 
said. "But you know. I almost killed a 
guy once at the University of Texas. 
Halfback named (lib Dawson. He was 
the star of the team, but he didn't show 
up for the picture session. We searched 
all over for hun. Shooting the Texas 
team without shooting Dawson was like 
xhooting a movie about Lindbergh and 
never mentioning that he flew the Atlan- 
tic. But we linally had to give up on 
Dawson. 1 got in my ear. started the mo- 
tor and paused to light a cigiir. 1 heard 
the most Ciod-awful y<nvling from un- 
derneath the car. It was Dawson. He'd 
gone to sleep under there. If 1 hadn't 
stopped to light that cigar. I'd have 
killed him." 

Laughcad. sweating heavily, trolled 
over to virge a tackle into the Death 
l^ive. ■•Remember," Laughcad said, 
"keep your arms over your head, close 
your fists, keep your tongue in your 
mouth and land on your nice manly 
chest. We won't hurt him. Coaeli Bryant. 
\ ou can't hurt an Alabama boy. any- 
how, They're too tough." The tackle did 
a belly whopper that shook the earth, 
but his tonguewasout. Laughcad rushed 
out and gave the tackle a lecture on act- 
ing that Director Elia Ka/an would have 
been proud of. Bryant and the players 
laughed. The tackle jarred the earth 
again. "(Ireat, son!" shouted Laughcad. 
“If I was paying big salaries, you'd gel 
one. Especially for them ears." 

The shooting over and the Alabama 
football team immortali/ed for another 
year, a weary Laughcad sal dow n on the 
tender of the station wagon and wiped 
his face with his sleeve. It had been weeks 
since he and Bradley had stopped any- 
where long enough even to get laundry 
done. And now ihe> had to load up their 
equipment, drive to the gym. unload 
their equipment, shoot the basketball 
icam, load up their equipment again and 
drive to Memphis — 260 miles away— 
and shoot Memphis Stale the next day. 

"Huckin' and buckin'!" a player 
yelled. 

“Thai's right, son. a-huckin' and a- 
buckin'!" Laughcad shouted, jumping 
ofT the fender and dancing around like a 
maddened Navaho. After all, there were 
only .^0 or 40 more teams left to shoot. 
Then he would be linished — for this sea- 
son. END 
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sharkskin that shuns the water 


The SYL-MER* silicone finish on this handsome sharkskin fabric shrugs 
off water-borne spots and stains and provides wrinkle resistance as well. 
This Dow Corning finish gives a smooth, luxurious hand. Helps preserve 
the new appearance. And Syl-mer brand silicones last through repeated 
dry cleanings. 

Raleigh Clothes hangs the Syl-mer tag on their Naturaleigh Collection. 
Superbly tailored suits in Pacific Mills* 100% worsted sharkskin. Soft, 
natural styling with gently sloping shoulders. In most popular colors. 
Priced about $69.50 at fine stores near you. • o.v. Bumfigton industries co,. me. 

Dow Cornlrtg 



PEOPLE 


Riding out the threat of Hurri- 
cane Dora in Gloucester Har- 
bor, outboard motorman Ralph 
Kvinrude sipped a dry martini, 
gazed fondly at one of the two 
loves of his life— ex-Movic Star 
h'rancesl^angford Kvinnjde— and 
talked about the other: his grace- 
ful 1 18-fool diesel yacht Cfianii- 
cleer. •'There's no question but 
that her great liking for boats 
was one of the rcastins I married 
Frances." he said of the former. 
And of the latter. ‘Td say she 
has more engineering features 
than any other boat in the coun- 
try. I've been around boats ever 
since I was so high," Evinrude 
went on. while the gentle lady, 
who once screamed like a fish- 
wife at Don Amechc as a part of 
radio's bickering Bickersons, 
murmured an assent. **rve been 
interested in boats ever since I 
was old enough to know what 
one was." she said. 

Him and Her were still reigning 
supreme at the White House 
pulling their master around— 
but not by the cars. Candidate 
Barry (ioldwater's big bulldog. 
Cyclone, was licking his gold 
front tooth out in Arizona and. 
presumably, wondering what it 
would be like to bury a bone 
in that famous rose garden. But 
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after eight years of trying, a 
third prominent political pooch 
at last relinquished all hope of 
succeeding to famed Fala's po- 
sition as the first dog of the land. 
Full of years and dignity. Law- 
yer Richard M. Nixon's cocker 
spaniel Checkers died quietly in 
New York at the age of 12. 

Nobody can accuse Rhode Is- 
land's staunchly Democratic 
Senator Claiborne Pell of being 
a Goldwater man. hut he does 
have a way of contemplating the 
happy past. Last week, after 
panttng through his regular 
morning routine of 6t) push-ups, 
some neck-braces, toe-touches, 
body-stretches and a 10-lap jog 
around a quarter-mile track. 
Claiborne picked up a mass 
of ancient worsted and waved 
it at a reporter. "Don't forget 
to mention my sweater," gloated 
the 45-year-old cx-Princeton 
man. "It's 65 years old. and my 
father won it playing soccer at 
Harvard." 

"This is worse than being red- 
dogged.” gasped former San 
Francisco Quarterback Frankie 
.\lbert after his daughter Janie, 
the nation's llth-bcsi woman 
tennis player, missed an easy shot 
at the U.S. championships in 
Forest Hills, N.Y. "If this goes 
on all week I'll be dead." 
"Watching me play lakes a lot 
out of him," his understanding 
daughter said after the match 
was done. "I only wish I could 
win more easily for his sake." 

Up to now the biggest lawman 
anywhere around has been TV's 
Matt Dillon (as played by 6-foot 
(Linch James .\rness). but all 
that may change if the Repub- 
lican candidate for sheriff of Jef- 
ferson County, Mo. gets elected. 
He is Clyde Loxcllcllc, a 6-foot 
9-inch basketball player whose 
hobby is practicing the fast draw 
ilefi)- After 1 1 years as the 
bad boy of the NBA (2.287 per- 
stmal fouls) Clyde has decided 
to reform and join the good guys 
even though sheriffs nowadays 
don't gel a chance to shoot as 
often as they used to. 


Malt Dilh>n may not be a law- 
man for long anyway, now that 
Chester isn't around to brew up 
that terrible coffee. Actor Den- 
nis Weaver, who was once a 
decathlon star at the University 
of Oklahoma and owns three 
race horses, has given up the 
law-enforcement business (and 
his limp) to set up TV shop as a 
horse l raincr turned veterinarian , 

There was the threat of another 
Tory scandal in London last 
week. Education Secretary 
Quinlin so the rumor 

ran, was not really riding his 
bike to work— he was just riding 
it around the corner and out of 
sight, and there loading it into 
his Austin Princess. Why else, 
asked the scandalmongers, 
would he start off on a bike ride 
wearing a bowler and high 
boots7 Bui Mr. Hogg, the ex- 
Lord Hailsham. had. as always, 
a ready answer. “1 wear a bowler 
because it kccpsmy head warm." 
he said, "and bools because i 
have weak ankles." And with 
that, in full sight of press and 
public {Mow), he look off to 
pedal the full six miles from his 
home in Putney to Whitehall. 
"My doctor iclls me it's good 
for me." explained the plump 
parliamentarian. 


While Chase Manhai tan's friend- 
ly bank president. David Rock- 
vfcller. cruised on the family 
yawl, his 2.1-year-old son. Dav- 
id. Jr., was sailing an Intcrna- 
tionul One-Design to a first- 
place finish in a Labor Day race 
off Bar Harbor. Maine. Victory 
was sweet to young Rockefeller, 
who spent his summer on the 
losing side as a crewman aboard 
the rejected would-be America's 
Cup defender Sefertiti. 

"There's football players who 
sing and basketball players who 
sing, but they don't know how," 
said Outfielder Lee Maye of the 
Milwaukee Braves. "I do know- 
how." And with that the chirp- 
ing slugger whose recording of 
Halfway Out oj Love has sold 
nearly half a million records 
went on to explain how he com- 
bines nvusic with a .298 bat- 
ting average. "When I go home 
I take my tape recorder and 
sing into it. That's how I write 
m> songs. Of course, all I'm 
concentrating on now is hit- 
ting ..100, but when the season's 
over I'm going on a tour of 
Europe with the Lionel Hamp- 
ton orchestra." And write a new 
hit'.' Maybe: Hutfwav Out of 
Love anil 12 Ganiev Out of hirst 
Place. 



IniporM lUliiD Spirkling Winr Tbf JM.(iariiMD Co.,K««York.N. Y. 



sparkling 


Wliv ikjI'? 

the flrap»‘ri(‘s .nul turn on llir lii-fi. 
rt>iir Asti l>nni-iii...;niil ri'niinisrc alniiit IIk’ 
IikIi gn'i'ti I'icciitioiit ililis aii<l vincvanl.s of 
MosL'aln V'l'aiK's. . .ill ilu- [iroviiH-p ii!' Asli. 
\Vliis|)(-i’...s<i \(iii can hear I lie delicate hnlihles 
liiirlile. 'riieii iiiitse atxMil tlie pale miht- 
rut sparkle nf Asli iJaiicia. 


wine 


a 


§ 


for breakfast? 



Asti llaiicia. Italy’s most famous sparkMii}? 
wine. Asti llaiicia. 

Sa\ it again and again. Asti llaneia. 
.\sli llatH'ia. All over the world llicse words 
iiu‘an the iillimat(‘ in sparkling wine. 

Serve .Vsti (lancia an\tinu‘. Itreakrasls . . . 
hruinhes.,,co/.y lunches. .\sti (lancia spar- 
kling wine-— ideal lor hidweeii meal snacks. 



The judge commits larceny 


pTven the most honorable and law-abiding citizen lakc' 
^ pleasure in committing grand larceny at the bridge ta- 
ble. and Walter Avarclli of the Italian World Olympiad 
team is no exception. Avarelli. 52, the oldest of the Ital- 
ian players, is a magistrate by profession and in bridge 
circles he is known as “the judge." At the bridge table he 
plays a more orthodox game than his swashbuckling part- 
ner. the brilliant Giorgio Belladonna, and perhaps he tends 
to be slightly overshadowed by him in the minds of many 
observers. However. I have ahvays recognized Avarelli as 
one of the strongest and steadiest players in the world. 

As befits a legal luminary, his integrity is of course be- 
yond question— except when he is playing bridge. Then 
look out. He is likely to steal the cards right out of your 
hand. The following Avarelli swindle took place againvt 
the Republic of China during the Olympiad last May. 


A th sides >iilnfiuhlr 
\iir/li dealer 
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• m 
{turn 


NORTH CAST SOUTH W 6 ST 

{JohnWimt\ {Avarrllh (C..V. Ui/i (Ar/W.<nn«i 

or DOUBLE 14 PASS 

34 PASS 34 PASS 

44 PASS PAaS PoSS 


OjH'tiinx lead: spade 


Some players would open the North hand with one club, 
others would bid one spade. A few — John Wong being one 
—prefer to open the lower-ranking major— a system that 
operates soundly only if the responder is duty-bound to 
bid any four-card spade suit, however mangy. In this deal 
there was no disadvantage to opening one heart except that 
it left North's diamond holding naked to inspection and 
Wu vulnerable to Avarelli's diabolical plot. 

Wu won Belladonna's opening trump lead and imme- 
diately led the 10 of hearts with the object of establishing 
a heart trick in time to avoid a club finesse. Avarclli won 
the trick with the queen and shifted to the diamond suit. 
After cashing the ace. his obvious continuation was the 
queen, since this card would smother dummy's jack no mat- 
ter which player held the missing king. Avarelli. however, 
made the “impossible" play of the diamond 10. 

Declarer won the trick w ith the king of diamonds, took 
another round of trumps and led another heart. Dummy's 
jack forced East's ace and established the king as a pro- 
spective parking place for one of declarer's clubs. How- 
ever, on the second heart lead. Belladonna, who can find 
ways to be busy even with a bad hand, got into the act by 
falsecarding. He played the 9 on this second lead of hearts. 
Consequently, when Avarelli led back a third round of 
hearts, declarer took no chances on a ruff. He trumped 
high, serenely confident that he could be sure of winning 
the rest of the tricks. 

True, in order to cash the king of hearts he would have 
to extract West's last trump. And if he did that, he would 
have only one trump in dummy to ruff diamonds. But that 
did not bother Wu. Remember Avarelli's earlier lead of the 
10 of diamonds? Obviously he could not have the diamond 
queen. All South need do was lead the 9 through West and 
take a railing finesse for the queen, establishing the 8 if 
West covered or letting the 9 ride if he did not. South was 
so sure of his conclusion that he did not even bother to 
draw’ the last trump before playing the diamond. 

! wish I had been there to see Wu's face when Avarelli 
produced the "impossible'' diamond queen to win the set- 
ting trick. Moreover. Avarelli's heart return killed dummy's 
king, for South had to ruff high and take the club finesse. 
When that lost, too, declarer went down two tricks on a 
hand where making four spades was out-and-out routine 
at the other table. end 



How to make a 


of Slax-Mocs. 


and sew... 


Needles ready? Good. Now with 72 inches of Dacron 
thread, carefully handsew the front piece to the rest 
of the moccasin. Those dozens of hand stitches are 
gathering and moulding the leathers to the contours 
of your foot. These choice leathers have already been 
shaped into a one-piece, wrap-around "cup" to give 


you natural, snug support. Now add a cushion rubber 
sole. The easy walking comfort of Slax-Mocs is com- 
plete. Fun. wasn't it? But nothing like the fun you'll 
have wearing these light, lively Slax-Mocs. Now, at 
your Bostonian and ^ i Ay 11 J| ^ ^ 
Mansfield dealer's. 

f>andsevyn front se4ms 
BY THE MAKERS OF BOSTONIANS AND MANSFIELDS 
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We don’t have to start from scratch each year. 


We've been making the same basic 
VW for so long now, you'd think we'd be 
bored with the whole thing. 

But the fact is, we're still learning. 

We've learned how to finish the cor 
superbly. And how to make the ports fit so 
well, the cor is practically airtight. 

So we hove plenty of time to concen* 
trate on moking the car work even better. 


This yeor the brokes ore more efficient, 
ond the heater, ond some 20 other things. 

When we do make new ports we fry to 
moke them fit older models, too. So there's 
nothing to stop a Volkswagen from running 
forever. 

And nothing to stop it from looking new 
forever, either. 

Starting from scrotch each year can gel 


in the way of oil thot. 

We don't hove to spend o whole year 
ironing out kinks ond then have to face it 
oil over again the next year. 

We'll never understand the hoopla 
they olwoys make about the "big 
chonges"for next yeor's models. 

Weren't they proud of this 
yeor's? 



I I entirely expected that an Austra- 
lian— Roy Emerson — would win the 
U.S. national singles title at horcst Hills 
last week, and this Emerson did, with 
ease. What was not expected was that a 
second Australian would join Emerson 
in the linals. Not that all-Australian 
linals are new. There have been seven of 
them at Eoresl Hills in the last nine 
years; ISol'the last 1 8 finalists have come 
from down under. But as most of those 
players — Roscwall. Hoad, Laver — 
turned pro. there was reason to believe 
that the Aussie stranglehold had been 
broken. Last year, for instance, there was 
an all non-.Australian final— man bites 
dog. But this year's tournament restored 
the too-familiar pattern. To go with 
Emerson, the No. I amateur player in 
the world, the Australians have another 
who may well be No. 2. 

His name is Fred Stolle. “You pro- 
nounce it Stolly. Like hello Dolly, good- 
by Stolle," says Emerson, laughing. 
Stolle is a tall. lean, blond-haired man 
of 23. Seeded tlfth at forest Hdls, he 
moved carelessly through the early 
rounds, dropping two sets to Giordano 
Maioli of Italy in the first round and 
nearly getting beaten by Cliff Drysdale 
of South Africa in the fourth round. 
Then Stolle picked up his game. He 
played magnilicemly as he beat Dennis 
Ralston in the quarter-finals in a titanic 
live-set. two-day match, one of the best 
in the long history of the tournament. 
Still hot, Stolle whipped through last 
year’s champion, Rafael Osuna. with no 
trouble, setting up the all-Australian 
final. In doing so. Stolle made it quite 
clear that the .Australian Davis Cup team 
IS somewhat more than Roy Emerson 
and friend and that when the Challenge 
Round is played in Cleveland next week 
the U.S. team will be the underdog. 

Fred Stolle has hardly burst upon the 
scene like .Athena full-grown from the 
brow of Zeus. However, he has been re- 
garded primarily as a doubles player, 
despite a good grass-court record in the 
U.S. in 1962 and his show ing at Wimble- 
don in 1963. where he lost to Chuck 
.MeKinley in the linals. 

Last December it seemed he would go 
wallzing-Malilda right back to obscurity 
when he was passed over by Davis Cup 
Captain Harry Hoprnan for the Chal- 
lenge Round. Hoprnan chose young 
John Ncwcombc, and the word went 
around that Stolle could not concentrate 

< iiiilimwJ 


TENNIS /Frank Deford 


Another long chorus 
of ‘Waltzing Matilda 

In Roy Emerson and Fred Stolle (below), who finished one- 
two at Forest Hills this weeKi Australia has the world's 
best amateurs and a grip on the forthcoming Davis Cup 
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Why a 

man's 

shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
clean. But Filch was made espe- 
cially lor men. No fancy beauty 
treatment. Just the total cleaning 
action you want. 

Here’s why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man’s hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains per- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man’s hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop . . . lOO*^ effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry hair, be- 
fore showering. Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. I>ook- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-looking head of hair. 



GROVE LABORATORIES 
Oiv. of Bristol-Myers Co. 

O'M* 


TENNIS conlhiur,! 

suHicicntly. Whclher it was the Davis 
Cup snub or not. Siolle's concenlralion 
has inipro'ed since ihcn. and he has had 
a great year in a period when being sec- 
ond host to Rov Emerson is a pretty 
reasonable pursuit. Siolle gained the 
W imbledon finals again this year— only 
the fourth player since the war to repeat 
there in successise years. Emerson heat 
him. as he had done in the Australian 
and Canadian tinais. 

This might be considered enough to 
give a man a \ ice-presidential complex, 
but Slollc is a winy, relaxed type who 
seems to base come through with an un- 
scaiTcd psyche — plus a better forehand 
and an improved serve. .X skinny 6 feel 
3. Stolle walks like a) his feel hurt or b) 
his feel and legs hurl or c> he just plain 
hurts all over. But in action he is a grace- 
ful player with picture strokes. Even 
when his ground game is not as strong as 
It was at 1 oresi Hills, his heavy and well- 
directed services make him a threat. "Mis 
second serve was like a maniac. ' De- 
fending Champion Rafael Osuna said 
after Slollc knocked him out in the semis. 
“But then, the way he is getting the first 
serve in. I don’t sec much of the second." 

Slollc never served heller than he did 
in his match against Dennis Ralston. He 
hii the ball so hard and so aecur.uely 
that Ralston and the pariisiin American 
crowd were stunned in equal measure, 
Slollc reeled olf a 6 2. 3 0 lead before 
Ralston braced himself. Ii was loo lale 
lo salvage the second set. hulas Ralston's 
game came around and Siolle's fell off 
lo only cxcelleni. the American evened 
the match at two sets apiece. 

Then came the thrilling lifih set. Serv- 
ice was held to 2-3 and 30-lovc, Ralston 
serving. Ralston lunged for a forehand 
down the line, hit the ball, hut slipped — 
and screamed sickcningly as he did so. 
He got up slowly, limping on his right 
ankle, which had been injured earlier in 
the summer. After a minute, play con- 
tinued, but Ralston, unable lo move nor- 
mally. lost three more points and ihe 
game. "I siuip|icd the tendons in ihe 
ankle again.” Ralston explained after- 
ward. "I had taken a shower after the 
third set. and when I came out I pul on 
mv shoes and socKn and forgot all about 
vv rapping the ankle. It didn't really both- 
er me. but I kept thinking about the 
ankle instead of eoneenirating on the 
game." 

The lapse pul Stolle ahead 4 2, and 
then 5 3 after they split service games. 
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In what then certainly appeared to be 
match game, Slollc won the first two 
points with ease. Suddenly, though, in 
the fading liglu of late afternoon. Ral- 
ston came alive with a display of passing 
shots that brought the crowd to a very 
untennislike frenzy. Suddenly it was 30 
40. Ralsion. Stolle settled down, making 
it dcucc and then match point. He served 
one of his best — hard and deep — but 
Ralston caught it somehow and came 
back with a forehand winner inches off 
the sideline. On the next point he fol- 
lowed with a backhand crosscourl that 
looked even better, hitting the chalk. 
When Ralston hit the next serve hack at 
Siolle's feel, the match was even. Roth 
players then held serve to 7 7. when 
darkness forced a postponement lill ihs 
next morning. 

The rest was anliclimactic. Stolle fell 
lx:hind 15 40 before he pulled out hi' 
serve on Ralston's mistakes. Ralston 
could not hold his. and the mulch ended 
at 9 7. ".\ quick thing like that, h'sjust 
who gets iueky." Stolle admitted. 

Ralston the man 

A word about l>ennis Ralston. This 
was the most important match of his 
tempestuous tenniseareer. I or in his gal- 
lant comeback — or near comeback — he 
showed guts and a cool head that had the 
gallery behind him as never before. There 
was certainly an element of chauvinism 
for the native son — Stolle stopped once 
to applaud facetiously along with the 
crowd that was cheering the Australian's 
double fault — but mostly the stands were 
roaring for Denni' Ralston, tennis play- 
er, His temper — and it has always really 
been less icmperand more anguished an- 
noyance at his own mistakes — has been 
considerably harnessed of late. The l^en- 
nis the Menace phase is passe. True, he 
did smash a racket on a net post after 
.Stolle beat him. but it was a man'' fury, 
not a boy's petulance. It is a measure of 
Ralston's more eonirolled personality 
that a few minutes later he dropped by 
Siolle's locker to offer the most gracious 
of eongralulations. "Ciood luck. I red,” 
said the disappointed Ralston. in and 
make me k>ok good." 

But between Stolle and winning the 
tournament was I nieison. friend and 
countryman. Emerson had glided lo the 
final, losing only two sets, one to 42- 
year-old Jaioslav Drobny in Ihe first 
round. In the semifinals Emerson Iveat 
Chuck McKinley in straight sets, all 


well foughl hul nonclhclcs'. siraight. 

Siolic played well in ihe final, but 
Fmerson wa>i sii|XTh. winning 6-1. 6-1, 
6*4. He served povveirully .ind returned 
shots like a machine, so unnerving Slollc 
that he cracked his serve five straight 
limes. •’Ii's been a long time since anv- 
one did lhat." Slolle said lalei. “I got 
behind and ihen tried lo do loo much 
vvilh my serve." ()nl\ once was Stolle in 
the lead, breaking I inerson's serve earlv 
in the lirst set. but ! merstvn rallied olT 
I I oiil of 12 games anil was gone. 

rmerson's vicUvry. though easy, was 
nol nearly as decisive as that of Maria 
IJiieno in ihe women’s division. Miss 
Bueno, in taking her ihird I -S, title, 
and her secotivl in a row. never lost a set. 
In the final she devasialed a jillery C arole 
Caldwell (iraebtier 6-1. 6-0. taking only 
25 minulC' U> do so. Attacking vvith 
every shm. Miss Bueno lost i>nly IX 
points. .1 mere live i>f them in the second 
set. Her game was simpiv too strong and 
complete for ihe other girls in Ihc tour- 
nameni. She provided the most mlerest 
whew she vlvspUvyevi a new vvsev-\he- 
shoulder shot olT a li’b, VV hal oilier ex- 
citement there was with the girls came 
from ihr.e -Americans, each ofwhom is 
in a dilVereni stage of matrimony. 

f iist. there was The Molhei. Karen 
llaiil/e Susman. the 1462 Wimbledon 
w inner, who is making her last complete 
tennis circuit before retiring lo domesti- 
city. Karen upset Australia’s M.irgarct 
Smith but was then beaten by The Bride, 
Carole Ciraebiier. who was married in 
July. Ml'S- Ciraebner. playing with a 
painful sunburn, reached the linals by de- 
feating Nancy Richey, finally, there was 
The Atfianced. Carol Hank', who is gel- 
ling married this .Saturday. Miss Hanks, 
unsceded, used her superb ground g.ime 
to upset both fourth-seeded Leslie Turner 
and sixth-seeded Mrs, ,-\nn Haydon 
Jones Ivfore bowing gamely lo Miss 
Bueno in ihe semiHnals. 

Mrs. Susman and her husband. Rod. 
went lo Ihe World's I air. Mrs, (iraebner 
and her husband. Clark, went to f utmy 
dill. M iss Hanks’s fiance. Don -Aucamp, 
surprised her by Hying in from St. Louis 
on Saturday morning. When you are 
gelling married — Rolvi t Moses. Barbra 
Streisand and Maria Bueno nolwith- 
standing — it is quile enough. 

And incidentally. Paincia Slolle eoulil 
nol make ii. She is back home in Sydnev 
expecting the birth of her lirsi child in 
November. Hello Slollc. end 
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Try (hem on for comfort! These neiv stretch slacks have 
“ I. ycra" spandex for revolutionary eomfort-in-actioii ! They 
^hc where and when you need it — then hoiinee hack to 
perfect shape. And “Orion” keeps them sharply creased, 
wrinkle-free. .Smig-Duds about Si2.95, Ivy modcir 
about $15.00 at fine stores cvervwhcrc. Ask fori 
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Chevy’s Corsa: A European 
flair with a U.S. feeling 


TOP QUALITY $/lQ.95 
RIFLE SCOPES T*!! — 

To test a mount you would never take swings 
at this tine scope with a hammer but we did — 
repeatedly — to be sure that the mount main- 
tains zero, even under toughest handling and 
strongest recoil! Where other scopes would be 
right off target, the new V-design of B&L 
mounts keeps scopes continually in zero, even 
when switched from one rifle to another! We 
not only jarred them ... we scraped, froze, 
baked, soaked and dropped them. They per- 
formed beautifully after all this torture. Here's 
the scope you've wanted for years — a wonder- 
ful combination of the finest American-made 
instrument quality, and hard, tough design at 
new low prices. New alloys, lubricants, and 
production methods have made it possible to 
give you scopes that stay in mint condition. 
You can't buy better optical or mechanical 
quality at any price. Your dealer offers a 2 I 2 X 
or 4X at $49.95. 2i/^X to 5X at $79.95. and a 
21'2X to 8X at $99.95, For 85 page manual, 
"Facts About Telescopic Sights", send 25c to 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester. New York 14602. 


BAUSCH & LOME W 

RIFLE SCOPES ™ 


Stylishly redesigned and steered in a new sales direction, Corvair will 
come back fast in 1965 as a sprightly — and ail>American — sports car 


W licn Cicncral Motors llisi moved lo 
produce the Chevrolet Corvair. the 
idea vvas to catch the c>c of people on 
their way to buy Volkswagens. It seemed 
like a sound sales theory at the time, but 
the company found, as did other U.S. 
car-makers, that VW customers are not 
really a market group hut more of a re- 
ligious cult. In the years since, the car 
and the theory werccompfeieSy reworked 
— and when the 1965 Corvair Corsa ap- 
pears this week there is every prospect 
that this time Chevrolet ingoing to catch 
the right eyes. This is the sports car set 
in general and. in particular, people who 
might he on their way to buy Ford 
Mustangs. 

“The theory behind this new car." 
said CM Vice-president S. E. Knudsen. 
"IS to combine I uropcan flair with a 
feeling of American prestige. There is 
a marked difference between a sports 
car and a sporty car. The Corsa is a 
sports car." 

In calling this new creation a sports 
car. GM's Knudsen is no further off 
base than f ord's Mustang people. Roth 
camps, in fact, may be prescient. Their 


automobiles arc different — which is not 
surprising in an era that has seen the 
lines around “pure" sports cars become 
fogged. And if the Corsa docs not come 
close cnoLiglt to satisfy some sports car 
purists (it seats four people, for one 
thing), it will clearly come clo.se enough 
to please those near purists who want 
speed, stick shifts, bucket seals and 
status. 

Chevrolet's Corsa will apiXMr in two 
models at the top of the Corvair line — 
there arc live other Corvairs. sporty but 
not sports- in soft and hard top, Tech- 
nically. it will replace the Mon/a Spyder 
(“The name Spyder." sighed Knudsen, 
“somehow never caught on with the 
American public"), and there is only a 
reflection of last year's car in the new 
one. The Corsa is longer, lower, wider 
than the Spyder; center pillars have been 
removed from the middle of the car for 
a cleaner line and side windows and 
windshield arc now rakishly curved. In 
the right light the Corsa looks like a 
preshrunk 1964 Ruick Riviera, but the 
styling lends more lo what makers have 
comctocafl Detroit Iniernaiional. "That 
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is." confided one GM official, “a touch 
of Ferrari, a dash of Pinin Farina, a bit 
of Karmann Ghia. . . 

The Corvair chassis has been stiffened 
and the suspension comes from the suc- 
cessful Corvette Sting Ray. Thus the new 
cars will hang from fully independent 
rear-axle suspension, a factor which will 
delight road-rallyisis and those who drive 
cars fast and hard. On lest runs at GM's 
Michigan proving grounds the Corsa 
started and stopped with no dipping, 
and it cornered — even at wild sp<xds — 
with smooth intent and no sign of sway. 
To fire it along. Chevrolet has stuffed the 
rear-engine compartment with a four- 
carburetor engine rated at 140 horse- 
pov^er as standard, and offers a turbo- 
charged model kicked up to 180 hp. 

Inside the Corsa cockpit, instruments 
have been regrouped and recessed. The 
bucket seats are well molded, and the 
back-seat area, while small, will do nicely 
for short trips. Everything is functional 
— there are no false louvers and the air 
scoops really scoop air. 

The result of all this is a r\ew Ameri- 
can sports car that will be eminently 
acceptable at rallies but that can. in the 
American manner, double at church 
picnics. Now a model-cycle behind Mus- 
tang in introduction, Corsa will seek to 
catch up fast at a competitive price and 
production pace. It is certain, says Knud- 
sen. to be "a terrific showroom traffic- 
getter. 

"And we are like Ford in one respect." 
he adds. "Once we get them in, should 
they decide a sports car is too much, well, 
we'll sell them a bigger car." end 


Follow a popular library book around and you'll discover 
the rugged life some papers lead. Thumbs. Rain. Tomato 
soup. They’re all book-beaters. This is why Mead puts 
plenty of muscle into their book papers. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
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NO LICENSli 
Rl-QIIIREI) 


Go hunting in style! Choose pour 
UN HOMME'S new "Champagne" or 
"French Lavender" and your prey 
won't have a chance. Cologne or 
After Shave. In $3 and $5 sizes. 

Caron, Paris 



By special 
request . . . 

Red Cap— the truly fme ale that goes a step 
beyond even the smoothest beer. It's extra 
bold and hearty because more hops, more 
malt and longer aging go into every drop. 
Such a brew IS Red Cap Ale. Try it. Brewed 
here in the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, brewers of 
Black Label Beer. 
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BASEBALL / William Leggett 

Futile surge amid the shuffle 

While heads roll and a former owner chastises current management, 
the Cardinals have been winning steadily but going virtually nowhere 



C.ALl.KT CAUKNliAU CilRONOdUAPU 
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& Company, Inc. 
20 WEST -i7lh ST.. N. Y. C. 


M om of ihc yciniinc cvcilcnicnt in 

scar's Niiiioiui I League |X‘n nan i race 
ssas ercalcil bv the late charge of ihe Si. 
LouisCarilinals.sshosson 19or20gaiiieN 
and closed lo \sithin a game of the l.os 
.Angeles Dodgers in iho middle of Sep- 
tember. The Cardinals could neser get 
any closer and they quietly slid away lo 
finish a distant second. I ast week they 
were putting on another intpressne and 
belated rush. This time it was the Phillies 
that Ihe Cards were trying to overhaul, 
but their cause seemed as ho[x;less and 
frustrating as skating on sand. 

.Since July 25. St. Louis has moved 
from eighth place lo second by playing 
the best hall 133-15) in the majors. Time- 
ly and consistent hitting by Ken Boyer. 
Lou Brock. Bill \S lute and Curt I lood. 


plus some muscular deeds by the bench 
have enabled the team to vv in 1 3 of those 
games from the seventh inning on. Bob 
Ciibsjin. the t'verpowering right-hander, 
has strung together five complete games 
and the once bumbling hiilli>en has been 
reasonably effective. 

I nhappily. this lale-season surge has 
not so<iihed those Cardinal fans w ho be- 
came disenchanted in April and May 
when Bill White failed to hit. (iibson 
liotindcred and the bullpen was down- 
right disgraceful. The fan who suffered 
most was August (Ciussie) Busch, the 
president of .Anheuser-Busch and also 
the president i>f the hoaid of directors 
of the Cardinals. 

On August 16. Busch lined Cieneral 
Managei Bing Devine, who had been 




wilh ihc Cardinal organisation for 25 
years. He also fired Business Manager 
An Roul/ong, and the talk around St. 
I.ouis was that Branch Rickey, the 82- 
ycar-old philosopher who had been hired 
as a consultant in 1962. had won om 
over I>jvine in a palace revolution that 
started on the very day Rickey arrived. 

Three days after Devine's firing, a 
four-page letter was hand-deliscrcd to 
(iussie Busch at his brewery office, it 
came from f-red Saigh. a wheeler-dealer 
and former Cardinal owner who hud 
sold the team to Anheuser-Busch in 1953 
for S.^,600,000. With the letter. Sai^jh 
sent along a check for S25.(XX) as down 
payment on a S4..^00.0(X) oHer to buy the 
Cardinals. Busch promptly declined. The 
letter itself was a scorcher and. ihou{;h 
Saigh made it available to the press, only 
sketchy references to its vitriolic contents 
have been made in the St. Louis papers. 

The letter ran. in part: “The events 
of this week prompt me now to try to 
right the wrong I was forced to inflict 
on the fans of the Cardinal organization 
by selling at a sacrifice to a corporation 
headed by you .... The Cardinal or- 
ganization has been so demoralized by 
an unprecedented military chain of corn- 
mand in front office management that 
those in positions responsible for a corn- 
|•»eting team were hog-tied to indecisions, 
debate and fear for their jobs which arc 
held in accord with the temper of your 
whims. You have stikl that Devine htid 
seven years in which to produce; you 
have had 11.... 

“You have caused the authority you 
hold to be divided into a naze through 
which the club's operating personnel 
have never been able to find their way. 
This is roughly how you disburse vour 
authority: from you to 1) Richard Mcy- 
cr. vice-president of Anheuser-Busch and 
the St. Louis National Baseball Club, 
w-ho ha.s enough to do eperuting the 
breweries, so baseball is incidental: to 
2) Stanley Musial. vice-president, no 
particular authority; to 3) your son. Au- 
gust Busch 111, who interferes in matters 
about which he does not have the slight- 
est knowledge: to 4) Al Fleischman, your 
public relations counsel wi:h veto or in- 
ffuence power; via 5) personnel of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, 6) per- 
sonnel of the Gardner Advertising Co.; 
to 7) Eddie Sianky: with the advice of g) 
the head of scouting; 9) and overriding 
all as a ghost from the outdated past, an 
82-year-old mesmerizer. Branch Rickey, 

conllHuni 


We made a traveling fish tank out of a corrugated con- 
tainer. If we can do that, think what we can do for your 
shipping problem. You don't even need a scarus vetula. 
Anything at all will do nicely. Very nicely. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 
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Need a box for your scarus vetula? 




Shapely University Club Shirts are tapered to aT' 


On the first team for Fall— this bold buttondown in blazer stri 
and sleeves keep you in perfect trim. Handsomely tailored 
in smooth, 100*/« cotton. Locker loop, LONG OR SHORT 
SLEEVES. Navy-and-olive, burgundy-and-black or camel- 
and-black twill stripes. About S5 at first-string stores. 


. The tapered body 
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BftSeBALL 



Challenging! 

Exhilarating! 

Masculine! 


...that’s the way it is with the man 
who uses Old Spice After Shave Lotion / 1.25 and 2.00 


and his reliniie; ihen comes 10) your gen- 
eral manager. Bing Devine (fired); and 
11) your business munager, .-Nri Rout- 
zong ((ired): and at last 12) your new 
Rk^ey nvan, ftob Dosssom, whose only 
qualification for a top management job 
is his friendship with Branch Rickey and 
some minor league management esperi- 
ence dating back some lime. . . - 

"Bing Devire and An Roui/ong 
could have worked well in the tradition 
of the Cardinals if you. because of your 
impulsive pursuit of your public image, 
did not override them by hiring at Sft2.- 
5(X) a year a man once great but who 
has long since outlived his usefulness, 
whose plan is to work his will over yours 
and install his men on the Cardinals* 
payroll. After undermining your present 
staff he has brought in the first of his fol- 
lowers. Ne\t would be a replacement for 
(Manager) John Keane. Slankv and he 
only knows who." 

Much of Saigh’s comment is, at least, 
debatable. Devine's successor. Bob 
Howsom. for extimplc. was named base- 
bull's best minor league executive dur- 
ing two of his years at Denver. Biiseh 
also insists that tiring Devine was his 
own idea. "Rickey had nothing to do 
with it." he says. "I did not consult him 
until I had made up mv mind." 

Busch will not talk about Johnny 
Keane, perhaps understandably. If the 
Cardinals linish second, il would be dif- 
ficull to tind reasons for getting rid of 
Keane. All Bioch will say about other 
firings is. "There certainly could be 
more." Perhaps, too. llie firing of Bing 
Devine has kicked up enough fuss. 

When he dismissed Devine. Busch 
complained about the Cardinal farm sys- 
tem and also declared that no team could 
win a jx’nnant by trading. Devine, how- 
ever. had almost done the latter. His first 
major trade was with the Cincinnati 
Reds, He gave up Marty Kutyna. Wil- 
lard Schmidt and Ted Wieand for Joe 
Taylor and Curl I loodi flood struggled 
through two bad seasons, but now is in 
his third year as a ..1(X) hitter and is an 
excellent center fielder. In quick suc- 
cession Devine acquired hirst Baseman 
White from the Ciiants for Don Choate 
and Sam Jones. Second Baseman Julian 
Javier from the Pirates for Vinegar Bend 
.Mi/ell and Dick Cray, and Shortstop 
Dick Groat and Pilcher Diomedes Oliva 
for Don Cardwell and Julio Gotay. His 
last trade brought Outfielder Lou Brock, 
Jack Spring and Paul Toth to the Car- 
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tlinals for Ernie Broglio, Bobby Shani.' 
and Doug Clcniens. Brock has hit .344 
as a C ardinal while Broglio has won only 
four games for the Cubs. Although 
Brock still has a tendency to double- 
dribble ground balls in the outfield, there 
arc mighty few .300 hitters who can steal 
40 bases in any farm system. 

There is no doubt that Saigh has a few 
valid points, even though they were dis- 
courteously slated, Certainly there have 
been pu 2 /ling performances from some 
players. One of them, however, has been 
superb: Ken Boyer, the captain and S45.- 
000-a-ycar third baseman. Strong argu- 
ments arc certain to be made for both 
rookie Richie Allen and John Callison 
of the Phils as the National League's 
Most Valuable Player, but Boyer de- 
serves the honor. Allen will linish the 
seasttn hitting well over .300. will have 
200 hits and may lead the league in scor- 
ing. While Callison docs not have as 
high an average, his run production has 
been outstanding and his lidding ckccI- 
Icnl. Boyer's case, however, is still the 
strongest. Unlike last year's Cardinal 
drive, this one seems far too late, but 
that is not Boyer's fault. He has been 
magnificent all year. Back on July 25, 
when the Cardinal drive began. Boyer 
hit two home runs to account for half 
his team's 10 runs as St. Louis beat Phil- 
adelphia. During the month of Septem- 
ber he has hit five homers and driven in 
16 runs in 13 games. He leads the major 
leagues in runs batted in and he is hav- 
ing a brilliant year in the field. 

Although Boyer has been an extraor- 
dinary player throughout his 10 years 
with the Cards, he always seemed to live 
In the shadow cast by Stan Musial. Me 
is not as spectacular a fielder as his broth- 
er Ciclis of the Yankees, w ho dives and 
scrambles after balls and piles one sensa- 
tional play atop another— Hjr so it seems. 
But Ken. unlike Clelis, is a complete 
player. Too many other Cardinals have 
been considerably less in 1 964. Shortstop 
Dick Groat may have cost the Cards al- 
most as many games with his glove as he 
won with his bat in 1963. Julian Javier 
hardly appears the player he gave prom- 
ise of being two years ago. and Pilcher 
Ray Washburn was again injured. 

If Fred Saigh is dead right about one 
thing, it is the fact that Branch Rickey is 
now in charge in St. Louis. Bui no hocus- 
pocus — or even mesmerizing— will bring 
the C'ardinals a pennant. The old man 
has his work cut out. end 
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We have nothing against paper bags. They have served 
mankind well for many years. But let's face it. Our Bottle 
Master" is a better idea. Tougher. More gracious. More 
versatile. It handles 2 to 12 bottles of all sizes. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 
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(and remember, only Bass makes Weejuns!) 

Traditional as the Big Game . . . 
Weejuns! With comfortable, attractive 
elegance, poised, easy-does-it styling 
and hand-sewn moccasin toe — in 
classic smooth leather, or new, dash- 
ing Scotch Grain. That's Weejuns, by 
Bass of course! 



Only Ham Maken 

G.H.BASS&CO., 19 MainSt., Wilton. Maine 



Jules Berman & Associates. Inc. 
9025 Wilshire Blvd.. Beverly Hills. Calif. 


“Kahlua, 

anyone?” 


Kahlua, everyone 1 Kahlua is by far 
the most popular, largest selling cof- 
fee liqueur in the whole wide worldl 




coffee liqueur 
from 

Bunny Mexico 






Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
on a Scotch 
whisky ? 

Andrew Usher did. a 
)>it of an individual- 
ist. fie made the first 
really light Scotch irr 
1853. and marked it 
with the (» ree n 
Stripe. Years later a 
lot of distillers be^an 
making light Scotch 
but nobody ever 
made one belter. 
Green Stripe doesn’t 
cost anything more. 



Bottled in ScolUnd • Blended Scotch Whoky, Proof, 
©!%•, The Jos. Cotneau Co.. New York, N. Y. 


SAD DAY r. 

teams to defy the Yankees. More im- 
portant. an abstention by Baltimore on 
approsal of the s;de meant that the deal 
would be rejected. The reason is that on 
the sale issue, by league rules, the Yan- 
kees needed approval of ihree-quaners 
of the entire membership of the league, 
not just those voting. With Baltimore 
abstaining, the Yankees would have only 
seven voles approving the sale, and they 
needed eight. ".So an abstention." says 
Arthur Atlyn. "was as good as a ’no' 
vote." 

As the afternoon waned, the tyranny 
of these statistics so oppressed the Yan- 
kees that lYan Topping was forced into 
action. At 4:15 p.m. he suddenly called 
for a short recess and bolted from the 
meeting room like a man looking for a 
manhole, not a fight. With his attorneys 
trailing behind him. Topping rushed up- 
stairs. presumably for a conference with 
frank Stanton, president of CBS. The 
network already had taken the precaution 
of getting independent legal advice on 
whether the purchase of the Yankees 
might attract an aniiirusi action. f.All 
in the world 1 asked." says Alivn. "was 


that the league protect itself in the same 
way. But they refused to do it. ’l When 
Topping returned to the nvxting room 
he insisted that the American League 
could not and should not seek such legal 
advice. The matter went to a vote, and 
the -American L eague obediently disiip- 
proved Allyn's resolution 7 X a simple 
majority vote being all that was required 
to carry or defeat Allyn's motion. Balti- 
more voted with Chicago and Kansas 
City and against the Yankees. 

Now .Allvn brought up the matter of 
conflict of interest -and the league re- 
acted to it like quail to the sound of 
buckshot. The American League rules 
clearly and expressly forbid any member 
of the league — or a stockholder or em- 
ployee of any club- from holding sltKk 
or a financial interest in any other club, 
directly or indirectly. If the s;ilc were ap- 
proved, anyone ow niiig CBS slwk would 
have a fmaiicial inicrcsi in the Yankees. 
Allyn owns CBS stock: so dixis Joseph 
A. \V. Iglehart. chairman of the Bahi- 
morc Orioles, and so, presumably, do 
other owners in biiscball. Allyn staled 
that he was ready to sell his CBS stock. 



While Sox Owner Arthur AHyn (left) and Athteties Owner Charles Finley will continue the fight. 



bui he wus wondering what precautions 
CBS was taking to avoid confiicts of in- 
terest. The only definite answer Allyn got 
to his inquiries was an assertion by Stan- 
ton that CBS would not turn over a list 
of sUK:kholders — though this also is re- 
quired by league rules— so that the extent 
of conflict of interest could be deter- 
mined. Joe Cronin, president of the 
league, who had been conferring with 
his lawyers, abruptly declared Allyn out 
of order, thus cutting off further discus- 
sion or a vote on this vital issue. It was 
an almost brutal assassination of rules 
instituted to keep the league free from 
any possible taint of corruption. "Ab- 
solutely unconscionable." said Allyn. 

It was early evening now , and the rush- 
hour traffic was rumbling by on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, just outside the 
meeting room. Tom Yawkey. owner of 
the Boston Red Sox. spoke up with a 
compromise that shattered the Yankees 
and CBS: he moved that the league okay 
the deal pending approval by the iX'- 
parlment of Justice. ("That was a resolu- 
tion I could have voted for in good con- 
science.” says Allyn.) Yawkey ’s motion 
invited rigorous examination of the anti- 
trust aspects of the deal by the Federal 
Government — something that CBS and 
the Yankee supporters want like they 
want a prefrontal lobotomy. So another 
recess was hastily called. Its purpose: to 
allow attorneys to write a bland clause 
that would satisfy Yawkey on the anti- 
trust issue. 

But other more important business 
was to be transacted during the recess. 
Various members of the league were 
working on Baltimore to abandon its 
abstention and vole with the Yankees. 
Baltimore had sent a four-man delega- 
tion to the meeting. One of the members. 
Iglehart, was disqualified from voting on 
instruction of Baltimore’s board of di- 
rectors. He had been an officer of CBS 
as well as of the Orioles and. though he 
resigned as director of CBS. he still held 
significant slock in both enterprises. An- 
other member of the delegation was the 
president of the club, Lee MacPhail, 
whose brother. Bill, is director of sports 
for CBS: MacPhail already had voted 
for the deal in the inner councils of the 
ball club. Delegate Jack Dunn, an ad- 
ministrative assistant, stockholder and 
descendant of the family that owned 
and operated the Orioles in the past, 
also hud voted for the sale in the inner 
councils. The other delegate was ZanvyI 

cmiiltitird 


The Mead acorn has been nourished with lots of hard I 
work. And research. And people who innovate. They didn't I 
invent the saying “Mighty oaks from tiny acorns grow." I 
They just made it more meaningful. Not all good Ideas I 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. | 


MEAD 


papers 


119 years ago we were just an acorn 



Mi.»a Thf O*»lon,0"'# 


Quality Life Insurance— 
at low net cost 


The Mutual Benefit policy is one of the more generous life 
insurance contracts available to<lay. Each policy offers our 
famous “Seven Significant Benefits,” a unique .set of features 
which provide.s our policyholders with outstanding protection 
and a high degree of flexibility. 

Many prospective buyers are surprised to learn that the cost 
of this quality insurance is so remarkably low. 

Providing fine life in.surance at the lowest possible cost is a 
tradition Mutual Benefit has practiced for over 119 years. It 
has helped to establish our company as one of the largest, most 
highly regarded insurance institutions in the world. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

iHt HUIUM. aEHtnt LIFE mSUBXNCE COMPANY HEWABK. MEW JESSEY SINCE 1S45 
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SAD DAY 



Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 

Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 


Rsfified onlyffotn 100% Pennsyl* 
v8r>i» crude oil. Keeos your c*r on 
tne road, out of the repair shop. 
OUAKER STATE OIL RCflNING CORR. 
OaC'TY. PCNNSTLVANiA 


Look how easy it is to mix 12 perfect 


Daiquiris in 30 seconds flat ! 


N OW you can make Daiquiris by 
the pitcherful -in seconds. 

All you need: Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix and dry. light Puerto Rican rum. 
Wh \ Dui i/ iiiri Mix'.' Saves you the 
bother of squeezing limes, Each can 
makes 1 2 Daiquiris. Look for Daiquiri 
Mix at food or liquor stores. 


HVtv Pucrio Ritiin rum' ‘ Because a 
perfect Daiquiri must be ilry. and 
Puerto Rican rums are always distilled 
at high proof for e.xira ilrync.xx. 

Fm rcripc Koohid with .T| tletighiful ruin 
drinks, Wrilc; Rum Rooklei. Oept.S>l2.M6 
Fifth Ave.. New York. N.Y. lOOlU, 

Daiiiuiri Mis is disiribuicil by Wiihur-F.llis 
Co.. Inc,. New York and Los Angeles. 


Kricgcr, Oriole ircusurcr. v»ho had voted 
against the sale at a meeting of the Ori- 
oles' board. 

The levers available for politicking — 
though nobody knows quite how many 
and varied they were - could have ranged 
from a consideration of who would get 
the stock if Iglehart were forced to sell 
his Hallimorc holdings (to avoid a con- 
nict of interest) to how rich the nation- 
al TV revenues to Baltimore might be, 
should it vote w ith the Yankees, as com- 
pared to what they might be after a vote 
against the Yankees. While the maneu- 
vering was going on, Allyn hardly stirred 
from his command post behind a fortress 
of notebooks at one corner of the table. 
■'1 will not politick on these matters," 
he said. "I Irelicvc we should decide 
whether they are good or bad on their 
merits. This may be naive as hell, but 
this is what 1 believe." 

Not until Baltimore agreed to switch 
back to a pro-Yankee vole was the meet- 
ing resumed. Then. in moments, the reso- 
lution approving the .sale was read and 
rushed through on an 8- 2 v oic, w hh only 
Chicago and Kanstis City in opposition. 
The rush was so great that nobody really 
had moved to adopt the revision when 
Cronin called for a second to it. 

Most of the members of the league 
left the meeting looking as if they were 
hot on the spoor of money. For if noth- 
ing else happened, perhaps the other net- 
works might have to bid for American 
League ball clubs simply to reduce the 
edge that CBS now enjoys by sitting in 
the executive council meetings of the 
league. (In fact, Dan Topping, who will 
run the Yankees for CBS. also sits on 
the Joint executive council meetings of 
the major leagues. ) 

By the end of the week. Arthur Allyn 
was calling for yet another meeting of 
the league to rescind the vote approving 
the sale. His grounds were that the mem- 
bers had not been allowed to weigh the 
advice of baseball's attorneys in Wash- 
ington that there was "inherent danger" 
of antitrust action in the stile. Moreover, 
Allyn wanted the meeting to be held be- 
fore September 30. because after that 
date, the league accepts changes in the 
rules that would permit the Yankees to 
claim they need only a majority vote to 
approve the sale. Thus, in the Byzan- 
tine mancuverings to force baseball into 
the emcriainmcni business, there might 
be a third act — if somebody could get 
Joe Cronin's foot off the curtain. eno 
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This Anatomic Atlas jacket 
by McGregor is just what a man 
needs fora leisurely weekend. That's 
when he wants something comfortable 
and that's what this jacket is. 

It stretches and recovers— through 
the shoulders, back, sleeves, all 
over— right along with his every move. 


The reason? It’s made of Klopman’s 
Dacron* polyester, combed cotton 
and Lycra* spandex stretch 
gabardine. It lets a man relax or 
exert himself as much as he likes. 
Then when it’s dirty, all it needs is a 
trip through the washer and dryer. 
Sounds good? Wait till you put it on. 


Easy Living* stretch jacket with 
suede shoulder patches, 100% Orion* 
acrylic lining. Blonde camel, toast, pub 
green, navy or olive. Sizes 36 to 46. 
$32.95. At fine stores everywhere. 
Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc. 

A division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 

1430 Broadway, New York 10018. 




• j;i;2 'C' Hcndo 5y C. Capnotti 


You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


A l>it of s(K'ja) climbing is in order. 
Look around. Hondas are definitely 
fashionable. 

They never gulp gas. Just sip it: 
200 mile.s to the gallon. Soft s{)oken 
even at 15 mph. 

The l-stroke, 50cc engine is a 
model of self-reliance. Practically 
looks after itself. 


Other rewarding qualities include: 
3-.<?peed transmission, automatic 
clutch, cam-type brakes on both 
wheels. Kven an optional push- 
button starter. 

The price is a reasonable $245. 
plus a modest set-up charge. A 
flonda 50 might help you skip a few 
rungs on the lachler. 


For address of your nearest dealer 
or other information, write: Ameri- 
can Honda MotttrCo., Inc., Dept. (‘V, 
100 West Alondra, Gardena. Calif. 

HONDA 


world's biggest seller! 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Saturday’s 
tough ones 

Penn State ever Mavy.* StlUC has no match 
for Navy's Jt<»ger Stauhach twho has?) but 
The Lions arc quite a bit stronger where 
games often arc won: in the line. 

Syracuse over Boston College. ThP 

Kagles, even with a greatly improved de- 
fense, arc not quite op to holding down all 
those very swift .Syracuse halfbacks. 

Mississippi ever Memphis State. Ole 

Miss, smoldering since last year's scoreless 
tie. will be ready for the ambitious Tigers 
this lime. Mississippi is loaded with talent. 

Florida over SMU.' Florida may lind the 
improved Mustangs too bi’lhcrvime for 
comfort, but Larry Dupree's running will be 
good enough to w in for the Gators. 

Mississippi State over Tesas Tech. But 

Mississippi State will have to find a way 
to stop Tech's slasher. Donny Anderson. A 
firm, hard defense should do it. 

Kansas over TCU. Kansas, fora change, 
has the line to go w;lh its good runners. TCU 
has neither. The Frogs will get weary chas- 
ing All-America Gale Sayers. 

Oregon Stato over Northwestern. The 

Beavers have a new power offense and some 
shiny backs to run it. Northwestern has 
lorn Myers' passing, and little more. 

Missouri over California. Mi//OU's speed, 
power and piveision will be too much for a 
Cal team that is still learning Coach Ray 
Willscy's tough defensive ways. 

Washington over Air Force. Coach Jim 
Owens has the lean, mobile Husky types in 
the line he likes— and Fullback Junior Colfey 
to lead a punishing attack. 

New Mexico over Utah. The l.obos. with 
an eye on another \S’AC title, have a mur- 
derous line and the fast backs to beat Utah 
at Its own smashing game. 

OTHER GAMES 
OUKE ovea SOUTH CAROLINA 
fLOaiDA STATE OVER MIAMI 
kSU OVER TEXAS ASM 

N. CAROLINA OVER N. CAROLINA STATE 
OHIO OVER WEST TEXAS STATE 
OKLAHOMA OVER MARVLANO 
STANFORD OVER WASHINGTON STATE* 
use OVER COLORADO' 

UTAH STATE OVER ARIZONA STATE 

LAST SEASON'S RECORD 
l«S RIGHT. T4 WRONG. B TIES. AVERAGE! .BBS 

•/frfi-wm/ rr • ! riikiy mtht xume 



Why Joe Von Feldt uses a postage meter 
for only *12 worth of postage a month- 


Joe Von Feldt is ihe traditional, 
heart-warming success story. He 
started working for Hanneck Dry 
Cleaners & Shirt Laundry. Later 
he bought the firm, expanded the 
business, started another cleaning 
shop, and has developed other 
business interests. 

Says Mr. Von l-eldl, "We have 
the best customers in town, and we 
try to give them the best service. 
I think mctcr-mailod statements 
are nciiler and more businesslike. 
.■\dhesive stamps never keep well 
in a humid place, and so I took to 
the little postage meter first time 
1 saw one. Now postage is never a 
problem around here.” 

Successful people arc taking to 
the postage meter more and more! 
It makes sense to stop tedious, 
slow, messy stamp slicking, to stop 
guarding fragile stamps, scaling 
pre-staniped envelopes. I he meter 
supplies any amount of postage 
you need, prints it directly on the 
envelojic; or on special tape for 

= Pitney-Bowes 
® Originator of the 
~ POSTAGE Meter 


parcel post. Makes mailing easy 
and fast. Provides absolute postage 
protection and automatic pi>slage 
accounting. Buying postage is also 
simpler: the FK>sioftice will set the 
meter for any amount you want to 
buy. .And you can print your own 
ad with every meter stump. 



The I'itncy-Bnwes DM. little 
low-eost postage meter, is made 
for the small business. C’osls only 
30'‘ a day. Twelve larger models. 
Call any of the 191) PB ofViees for 
a demonstration. And ask about 
the new PB Addresser-Printers for 
machine addressing! 

FREE. Hiiokivt. "Si/ Voii Think. Meiereii 
Mail l\ Oiih Tor Uik «Hii/ii*ti.’." plin 
lianity i’omhI rule fhari hu-Uniinn new 
parcel pou iule\. Or liieraiiire on new 
AJiIrei.\et-l’riniet\. 


|■llNI i-BoW I s. Iw. 

I 9l)6l) I».iciftL- Si., Stiimford. Conn. 06904 
J Soul O booklei pnUiil rale cliaii. 
I □ AililreMei-Prinler liicra/ine. 

■ 

I 4i/./rFij_ 

I CUT Mare 
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He was an All-America who wanted to forget his football past, and as the 
years went by he tried insult and irony and even a bloody brawl in 
his effort to escape it. A distinguished writer tells the story of . . . 




BY JOHN O’HARA 

THE TACKLE 


CONTINUED 


THE TACKLE .nnM 


Ruinsford’s i\;\me becanw promincrvl in ihe 
Eiasi. hack in the Tv^enties. when he was so often referred 
to as the giant Harvard tackle, although he was actualls 
only 6 feet 2 and his playing weight was never more than 
220. But he looked big. and he was big against Vale and 
Princeton, especially in one Yale game in which he blocked 
a punt and scored a touchdown which won for Harvard; 
and in a Princeton game in which he tore the ball out of 
Eddie Gramatan's grasp and literally stole a touchdown 
from Princeton. You had to be strong and alert to do that. 
Hugo did not make Walter Camp's l-'irst All-America, be- 
cause there was a tackle at lllinoisand another at Wisconsin 
who were getting the benelit of Camp's fairly recent dis- 
covery that Western Conference football was superior to 
the brand played in the Big Three. Teams like Colby and 
1 ufls were always trying to knoek off Harvard, but the Big 
Ten schedules were really tough— and in addition to the 
conference teams there wa-* always Notre [Tame. Nesertho- 
less Hugo Rainsford as a Second All-Amcrica tackle made 
a bigger and more lasting reputation than the men who 
played his position in the Western Conference. The eastern 
sportswriters had a way of forgetting about those Western- 
ers and rcmcmbeTing anccdovcs ahoin Rainsford of Vlar- 
vard, and he was called the giant tackle by reporters who 
had never seen him play . Moreover, he got a certain amount 
of publicity in the news columns, in which his football repu- 
tation was a secondary consideration. He was sued for 
breach of promise by a dancer in George White'. i Sumhih 
(an action which was settled out of court); and he was ar- 
rested for punching a policeman outside a cabaret called 
the Pre Culclan on West 3yth Street. Hugo's father, who 
was one of the Republican friends of Alfred E. Smith, 
managed to have the matter taken care of. Hugo was scnl 
olT to a ranch near Sheridan. Wyoming, where he fell in 
love with Ciladys Tompkins, of Tompkins Iron & Steel 
(Pittsburgh. Sandusky, and Birmingham. Alabama). They 
were married that fall, in Sew ickley, attended by 10 brides- 
maids and 14 ushers, and to the music of Mike Markel. To 
the utter amazement of those who knew him — and thou- 
sands who did not— Hugo immediately settled down and 
vanished from the public prints. If you looked on the linan- 
cial pages you would see his name and a one-column photo- 
graph of Hugo, wearing a starched collar and Spilaiticlds 
lie. and the briefesi of announcements to the elfecl that 
H. B- Rainsford had been admitted to this partnership or 
elected to that directorate. He was. of course, the s;>nie 
Hugo Rainsford who by coincidence might be mentioned 
that siime day in that same paper as the giant Harvard 
tackle, but he could not control the sportswriters* reminis- 
cences. Once a year he would go to New Haven or to Bos- 
ton for the Yale game, and he made his private contribu- 
tions to the funds for the education of thick<alvcd high 
school boys from BriKkton and Medford who might other- 
wise have turned up at Holy Cross. Bui he was not so im- 


patient to learn the results of the Brown and Dartmouth 
games that he could not wait for the .Sunday papers. Polite- 
ness to his friends rather than postgraduate enthusiasm of 
his own sustained Hugo's interest in football. Downtown 
in the daytime and at dinner parties in the evening, through 
the months of October and November, he was expected to 
comment as an expert, but all he really knew he got from 
George Trevor and Harry Cross. 'I'/ie Sun and the flerahi 
Trihnne. One afternoon on the fifth lee at Piping Rock a 
man in a suede vvindbrcakcr. playing in a foursome behind 
him. said. ■'Hugo Rainsford? What the hell arc you doing 
here? \N hy aren't you at Princeton?" 

"Oh, for Christ's sake lay ofT." said Hugo. The man was 
older, and Hugo did not know his name, but whoever he 
was he achieved the distinction of being the lirst football 
nut who irritated Hugo to the point of rudeness. 

Ciladys Rainsford stepped in. "Why don't you people go 
through?" she said. "I'm a terribly slow player." 

The rebuffed suede vvindbrcakcr and his companions 
thanked her and hit iheir tec shots in silence. They tipped 
their caps to Gladys and left the tee. 

"Well, you know what they're thinking," said Hugo. 

"\S hal?" said Gladys. 

"They're sure you and I had a light and that's why I'm 
so disagreeaWe." 

"Do you know who he is? I think he's the father of that 
boy that plays for \'ale. I'll think of his name in a minute." 

"1 suppose I ought to apologize to him later, but my 
heart won't be in it." 

" Then don't Siiy anything." she said. 

"Oh. I'll icl! him I look a nine on the fourth or some- 
thing. No use antagonizing him unnccessiirily. But sudden- 
ly ! finally got fed up." 

"Oh. 1 know . I’m on your side." she said. "Don't forget, 
they bore me too. and I don't even know anything about 
football." 

"You know a damned sight more than most of them do. 
I only thank God I'm not Red Grange or Bronko Nagurski. 
I hate to think what they must have to put up with. Back- 
lield men. and those western colleges. Oh. boy. I probably 
could have made the crew, but I didn't like rowing and I 
did like foothali. .And with my murks 1 couldn't do both 
and hope to stay in college. Tough enough as it was." 

"Well. Ciiant. the price of fame." she said. 

"Now you cut that out." said Hugo. 

"Go on. hit one out and show them how good you 
arc." she said. "Anyway, the season'll be over in a week 
or two." 

But ihe end of the season did not mean the inauguration 
of an annual moratorium on football talk. Since he had be- 
come — for a lineman — only a little less legendary than 
Tack Hardwick and Frank Hinkey, Jim Thorpe and Eddie 
Mahan, who played the end or the huckfleld. he had to 
accustom himself to surprise recognition, not so surprising 
to him as to the delighted individuals who were meeting 
him for the first time; and with the passing of the years 



they seemed to grow more astonished at his durability. It 
was hard to reconcile their points of view, held simultane- 
ously, that he had been built of marble and iron, inde- 
structibly. and that he was not only alive but playing golf, 
swimming, and engaged in the daily transactions of financial 
business. They seemed to believe he had accomplished pro- 
digious feats of agility and strength while existing as a piece 
of statuary, heroic size. There were times when he wanted 
to remove his two front teeth, to pull up his pants and let 
them see a 10-inch scar, to show how vulnerable he had 
been to the taped fists and the pointed cleats of the gods 
who had played against him. But by the time he was in his 
thirties he had learned that the easiest way '.o handle a 
football nut was to let him do all the talking. 


H ugo and Gladys had two daughters. "If you had 
a son would you want him to play foolbaH'.’" 
was A question that people fcH compelled to ask him from 
lime to time. His usual answer was that if the bey wanted to 
play, that would be all right. But on a trip to Bermuda, in 
the ship's bar. a woman who almost certainly had been a 
sociology major at her college asked him the same old ques- 
tion. and Hugo told her that he was bringing un his daugh- 
ters to play football. "You're not serious." said the woman. 

"Well. I should say I am." said Hugo. He thereupon 
got carried away with his fantasy and for the better part 
of an hour, as the Daiquiris came and went. Hugo described 
the weekends at his house in Locust Valley, .he half-size 
football field on his place, the regulation goi,l posts, the 
tackling dummy, the eagerness with which his two Chapin 
School daughters were learning to place-kick, forward pass, 
and do the body-building calisthenics that he himself had 
learned at St. Bartholomew's and Harvard. "l:’s character 
building as well as body building." he told the woman. 
"Naturally 1 never expect them to really play football, but 
it's very good for them to learn to protect themselves. The 
give and lake of life, you might sjty." 

"You're not afraid they might hurt themselves?" said 
the woman. 

few bruises." s;iid Hugo. "Actually no more danger- 
ous than if they went fox hunting, when you stop to think 
of it." 

"1 suppose so," sttid the woman. ",\nd there’s just the 
two of them." 

"Oh, no. I wouldn't go to all that trouble just for my 
two. They have two teams. The girls from .Miss Chapin’s 
on one team, and the other team consists irf girls from 
Spence and Green Vale and the Brearley. Thcrc’re the 
Greens — they’re the girls from Miss Chapin’s — and the 
Blues, from the other schools." 

"Is that so?" said the woman. 

"It’s really lots of fun." said Hugo. He looked at his 


watch. “Lord. I hale to break this up. but I've got to 
change. And so have you. My wife'll give me hell." 

He had no further conscrsiilion with the woman, al- 
though she made some cfTorl to gel some more informa- 
tion. "I think you've made a conquest." said Gladys Rains- 
ford. "That woman from Cleveland." 

"Keep her away from me." said Hugo. 

"Don't worry. 1 will." s;tid Gladys. 

It was about six months later that Gladys placed a clip- 
ping before him and said. 'AVhal the hell is this?" 

The clipping was from a magazine published in Cleve- 
land for local consumption. There was an old photograph 
of Hugo Rainsford in his fmilball uniform, and a more 
recent picture of him in business clothes. "Where did this 
come from?" siiid Hugo. 

"Lydia Willianison sent it to me. Read it." said Ciladys. 

The article was a reasonably accurate report of the con- 
versation that had taken place in the bar of the Furness 
liner Bennucla. and was signed by Edith Trapnell McGavcr. 
The title of the article was Fiunhull for (lirh. and the sub- 
head was "Ex-Harvard Star Tutors N.Y. Society Ciirls in 
Grid Tactics.” 

Hugo read the article with hi'rrilicd fascination. Mrs. 
McGaver had hud to use her imagination to depict the 
Rainsfords’ Locust V’alley football field, and she did so. 
She had expanded Hugo's remark as to the comparative 
safely of football and fox hunting, and had inxerted a few 
observations of her own on the characler-biiiiding aspects 
of contact sport. But in general the interview, as she culled 
it, stuck to Hugo's statements. 

"I never shouki have left you alone with her." said Gladys. 
"You’re going to have a fine time living this down." 

••Well — Cleveland." said Hugo. "Nobody around here’ll 
see it." 

"You hope." said Ciladys. 

But a Yale man in the Cleveland branch of a stock bro- 
kerage sent a dozen copies of the inters ievv to New York 
friends, and in no time at all Hugo was being greeted as 
“Coach" Rainsford. Wherever he went — The Lunch Club, 
the DownTown Association. The Recess — some w isecrack- 
er had something lo say about the article. Thev rang all 
the changes, from the evils of proselytizing young athletes 
to the fun Hugo must have in the girls' locker room. In- 
evitably. the Rainsfords’ daughters saw the article. Mar- 
jorie, the firstborn, was tearful. "Daddy, how eoiihl youT' 
she said. The younger one. Mary. said. "Well. I guess there 
goes the Junior Assembly." So many of Hugo's and Gladys’s 
contemporaries asked to be shown the football field at 
Locust Valley that Gladys had to warn them beforehand 
that it was a touchy subject. Hugo pul an end lo the use 
of the “coach" nickname by his friends. “Do you want 
me to swat you?" he would say. The word got around that 
Hugo had swatted an unidentified friend, and as no one 
wanted to be swatted by those ham hands, the joke got lo 
be unfunny. “Hereafter, you'll know better than to get 
tight with strange women," said Gladys. 

rontinueJ 


III 


THE TACKLE ainlinued 


"She was strange, all right." said Hugo. 

More or less indirectly the episode of the Cleveland inter- 
view caused his friends to avoid the whole topic of foot- 
ball. They stifled the impulse to make humorous mention 
of the interview, and having become overconscious of that 
restriction they hesitated to speak of fwtball in any con- 
nection. Except for rare and casual references to the Yale 



game and Harvard's prospects they finally had begun to 
relegate his football exertions to his youth— and he was 
already in his thirties. The sportswriters continued to cele- 
brate his exploits; he was. after all. a kind of brand name. 
It was practically a tradition among the w riters to compose 
at least one column a year in which the Golden Age of Sport 
was recalled, and the basic cast of characters was always 
the same: Babe Ruth. Walter Hagen. Bill Tildcn. Tommy 
HitchciK'k, Earl Sande, Jack Dempsey, and Red Grange. 
(No matter how plainly the writers stated that they were 
writing about the Twenties, they got angry letters from fans 
of Bobby Jones, who forgot that Jones’s Grand Slam was 
in 1930, and from admirers of John L. Sullivan, who died 
in 191 K.) Hugo Rninsford was an added starter, but he was 
legitimately of the glamorous decade, and his was a name 
that broke the monotony of the traditional list. "I saw your 
name in Grantland Rice's column the other day," someone 
would say. 

"That's nothing." Hugo would say. "1 saw Grantland 
Rice at the National the other day." He was in his thirties, 
and he was free. 

He was not a very complicated man, and he was married 
to a woman who did not search for complexities in him. 
They lived, moreover, in a time when the headshrinker was 
a South American Indian who had mustered the art of re- 
ducing the size of a human skull, posthumously. Gladys 
Tompkins Rainsford was the well-educated granddaughter 
of an English immigrant who had established one of the 
great American fortunes. Her father had gone to Prince- 


ton, taken a degree, and was easily persuaded to stay out of 
the way while Tompkins Iron & Steel was operated by an ef- 
ficient regency, headed by an uncle. Tommy Tompkins sent 
his daughter to Foxcroft. and she chose to go on to Bryn 
Mawr and then chose to resign in the summer before her 
senior year, w hen she met Hugo Rainsford. Her mother was 
a lumpy little woman who traveled to Palm Beach and Bar 
Harbor by private car. was seldom w ithout her parasol, and 
paid considerable sums in a hopeless cfTort to improse her 
ncgltgihlc skill at auction bridge. She said that champagne 
made her acid, but she drank it anyhow. Gladys loved her 
incITcciual father and from u distance could pity her vulgar, 
lonely mother; but her feeling for the positive young man 
with the football reputation and the hinted-ai notoriety was 
never in doubt. He was to be hers on any terms that were 
necessary, and it happened that he wanted her too. They 
were very nearly asked to leave the dude ranch where they 
met, and all parties were greatly relieved when Gladys, on 
the last night of a pack trip, announced their engagement. 

Through the early years of their marriage Gladys fre- 
quently observed Hugo's indifferent attitude toward foot- 
ball. which she put down to boredom, He had played it 
well, but since he could no longer play it. he had lost inter- 
est: he was the victim of bores who wanted to talk about 
something he had graduated from: he wanted to gel away 
from football and make a career for himself in the financial 
district. But she was not convinced that she had come upon 
the true reason for his increasingly perfunctory attention 
to the devotees of the gitme and the game itself. After his 
first show of petulance on the Piping Rock golf course she 
commenced to wonder how important his antipathy to the 
game had become. His subsequent experience w ith the Cleve- 
land interview revealed— or so Gladys believed— a sardonic 
and deep disgust with the game or some aspect of it. 

It took patience, but she finally got the story, and like 
everything else about him, it was simple enough. "You’re 
wrong about my not liking the game." he said. "1 loved it, 
and I still do. If 1 had to do over again I wouldn't lake 
hack a minute of the playing, or the business of learning the 
plays, or getting hurt. I didn't like gelling my teeth knocked 
out, but 1 honestly didn't feel that till the half was over. 
>'ou don't, very much. You should have seen my leg when 
that son of a bitch jumped on me. The skin damn near 
came olT with my stocking. But don’t forget. 1 was dishing 
it out. not just taking it. A lot of fellows will tell you (hat 
they get the lump before the game starts, and they're all 
right after the first scrimmage. I don't think 1 ever did. The 
only thing I was afntid of was doing something stupid, 
made to look silly by the opposing end, for instance. And 
that happened more than once. But the physical part didn't 
bother me, because I figured I wasprcltystrong and at least 
an even mutch for most of the fellows on the opposing 
teams. Al.so, generally speaking, a tackle is more out in the 
open than the guards and the centers, and he's usually 
pretty big. so he’s easier to keep an eye on. That means he 
can't get away with as much dirty stuff as some of the 
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others, and 1 never liked to play dirty. Oh. a little holding, 
maybe, but that wasn't dirty. If you get away with it, fine. 
If not, 15 yards. And if you got away with it too often the 
other team’d run a couple of plays at you to keep you hon- 
est. That was how 1 lost my front teeth. 'Let's get Rains- 
ford.’ they said. And they did. Their end. their tackle, and 
their fullback hit me all at once. Two straight plays. I must 
have been pretty groggy, but I can remember that referee 
looking at me. O'Ryan, his name was. and he was a dentist. 
Little fellow with a mustache, from Tufts. I realized later 
that he was looking at me professionally. My mouth. Oh. 
it was a lot of fun, and some of the guys I know through 
football w ill be friends of mine for the rest of my life. 

“But not all. 

“A name you never heard me mention was George Carr. 
I only mention his name now bccitusc I have to. Otherwise 
you wouldn't be able to understand how I feel about foot- 
ball. I haven't mentioned George Carr’s name since the 



year you and I were married. He was a classmate of mine, 
both at St. B;\riholomcw's and Harvard. He cantc from 
Philadelphia. His father was and probably still is a corpora- 
tion lawyer, one of those Philadelphia Club-Fish House- 
Rabbit Club types, and a Harvard man himself. He was 
very anxious to have George become a good football play- 
er, but Cicorge never quite made it. Me played in prep 
schotil. but at Harvard he didn’t get his freshman numer- 
als. and in sophomore year he was dropped from the squad 
before the lirsi game. I suppose that was a great disiip- 
pointment to his old man. and George took it out on all 
athletes, but piiriicularly football players and most of all, 
me. I didn't sweat over that. He bothered me about as 
much as a gnat, a flea. Athletes were guys with strong 
backs and weak minds, and 1 was the prime example. Well, 
after we were married and I went to work downtown 
someone repeated a remark that George made. He told 
somebody that I'd do very well in Wall Street as long as 
I wore my sweater with the H on it. But that if 1 had to 
depend on my brains. I'd soon be like your father — spong- 
ing offTompkins Iron & Steel. 

“Now you know how I've always felt about your father. 
A very sweet man, who couldn't possibly duplicate what 


your grandfather'd done. In a way. your father was licked 
from the start. If he went out and made a pile of money 
on his own. people would still say he hadn'i made it on his 
own. That he had fifty million to begin with. On the other 
hand, if he made a botch of it. he'd be blamed worse than 
a man that started with nothing. So your father did what 
he did and let your uncle take over, and I've never known 
a nicer man than your father. Therefore, when George 
Carr made that crack I called him up and told him I 
wanted (u see him. He suggested having lunch, hut I said 
I preferred to call on him at his apartment, which 1 did. 
Much to my surprise he had another fellow with him. His 
lawyer, he said, but if he was a lawyer he must have earned 
his way through law school by prizefighting, judging by his 
appearance. He looked plenty lough. His name was Sher- 
man. I said 1 didn't think it was necessary to have Sherman 
hear what I had to say. but George insisted that it was. 
So I asked him if the cracks I heard were accurately quoted, 
and he said they were. He repeated them, and included 
what he'd said about your father. 'All right,' 1 said. 'I just 
wanted to make sure. Now do I lake on Mr. Sherman first, 
or both of you two at a lime’?' Sherman said I’d better 
not start anything, and while he was still saying it 1 hit 
him. ! went at him as hard as I ever hit anybody. He was 
used to getting punched, not to being tackled. 1 drove him 
against the wall, so he got it both ways, The impact of the 
tackle, and the impact of the wall. Then I did hit him with 
my fist and he went down, ail the light was out of him. 
Then 1 went to work on George, with my fists, and I said 
‘Sec how your brains get you out of this.’ You know. I’d 
been used to that kind of mixing it. Sixty minutes a ganvc, 
and this wasn't Marquis of Queensberry rules. \Vc wrecked 
some furniture, but I came through practically unsetuhed, 
and when I saw that the game was over for that day, I put 
on my hat and coat and went down to the Harvard Club 
and had a show er and a rubdow n and a few drinks. Nothing 
ever came of it. Obviously George Carr wasn't going to go 
around town and tcH people that I'd beaten up him and his 
bodyguard singichanded. And I didn't tell anybody cither.” 

“That must have been the first time you didn't show up 
for dinner,’’ said Gladys. 

"It was. I don't rertKmber what excuse I gave, but you 
accepted it." said Hugo. 

"But why did it turn you against football? 1 don't quite 
sec that," said Gladys. 

“I never did turn against football.'* he said. “But I 
wanted to gel away from football, and people wouldn't 
let me. In other words. I didn't want George Carr to be 
right. Yo» know I've never worn my sweaters." 

“Oh, yes you have." said Gladys. “On the pack trip 
in Wyoming." 

“Oh. did I? I guess 1 did," said Hugo. 

“1 Awowyou did," said Gladys. 

“Yes. it got quite cold at night, as I remember," sjiid 
Hugo. 

“Uh-huh," she said. END 
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Why Mrs. Dobbs was afraid it had cost 
her ®81 to roast a ^6 turkey 


If you’ve ever put something in a "safe place” 
and then forgotten where it was, you can 
sympathize with Mrs. Jeanette Dobbs. 

For some unexplained reason (even to Mrs. 
Dobbs), she tucked 3 crisp new $25 Savings 
Bonds behind the heating element of her 
electric roaster. 

She next .saw them as she 
was lifting the turkey out of 
the roaster. I'hey were consid- 
erably crisper; in fact, roasted 
to a crisp. 

Although her holiday dinner 
turned out to be less festive 
than planned, Mrs. Dobbs 
cheered up next day — when 
she learned .she really hadn't 
lost a penny. 


The Treasury l)t [>ai tment keeps a microfilm 
record of every Savings Bond sold. If any Bond 
should be lost, destroyed or stolen — it’s re- 
placed free. 

Security like tliis is one of the reasons Ameri- 
cans have over 47 billion dollars invested in 
Series E and H Savings Bonds. Good return is 
anotherreason. Money.saved in 
"E” Bonds grows 33 big- 
ger in 7 years and 9 months, 
and helps Uncle Sam stand 
taller in today’s world while 
it’s growing. 

The $50 variety costs only 
$37.50. Why not start buying 
them soon and see if you don't 
feel pretty good about it? 



Quirk fart.s about 
Series E Savings Ronds 


• You get back S4 for every $.3 at 
maturity (7*t ycarai 

• You can get your money when 
you need it 

• Your B<ind8 arc replaced free if 
lost, destroyed or stolen 

• You pay no state or local income 
tax and can defer payment of 
federal (nx until tbe Bonds are 
cashed 


Buy E Bonds for grtnrth—H Bonds forctirrenl income 

Help yourself while you help your country 

BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 



space contributed at a public service by Sports Illusiraied. 



The Red Coach Chef replenishes his private stock 

Indefatigable describes the Red Coach Chef when he gets on the trail 
of a prime side of beef. But the man becomes a master with a charcoal 
fire, a generous steak, and a word from you on how you like it. Come see 
for yourself why particular people come back to the Red Coach .. .often. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Saugus, Hingham, Framingham, Wayland, Middleboro, Hyannis 
New York: New York City, Yonkers. Westbury. L. 1. • Connecticut: Darien, Wethersfield 
Florida: Miami, Fort Lauderdale 
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Probably you have never 
experienced Original Pilsner Beer 

(we envy you the discovery) 


PRIOR PREFERRED • an Original Pilsner Beer' Brewed to Today’s Discriminating Tastes. 
Also to be had in Double Dark Beer, a Muenchner type. *KE*Eoiiiiv(iic>irc scnuiortscws ik phiiwiphu 
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Pilot with Feet on the Ground 

Stunt'flying Champion Robert Gialdtni does precision aerobatics — with 
a modei plane attached to two 65-foot lines by HAL HIGDON 


C'hjrlcs Ciijldini is a cham- 
* ' pion Slum llicr ssho never gctsofTlhc 
ground- Me dtws daredevil iricks with 
iimdel planes and was on the li.S. leant 
ai the recent world championships in 
ntitdel aviation in Biidapesl. Hungary. 
The contests were sponsored bv the I c- 
deration Aeroiiautinue Inlernationale 
and incliulcd racing and sUinl living for 
learns as well as individuals. The Ameri- 
can stunt-tlying team won tirsi place, 
with Russia second and Hungarv third. 
In solo slum living Ciialdini (in his 
first inicrnalional coinpeiition ) took 
third place, with ihe Russian and 1 in- 
nish coniestanls ahead of him in that 
order. 

At 32 Gialdini is a well-proportioned 
si\-l'ooier with an outgoing disposition 
and Italian goovi looks. He began living 
models competitively at 15 at a club 
in Milwaukee. What had been child's 
play with fragile balsa models turned 
into a grown-up's avocation of designing 
and building intricate craft and taking 
part in the demanding sport of competi- 
tive llying. The stunt Hying of model 
planes, also called precision aerobatics, 
requires a tremendous amouiii of skill. 
In competition, the pilot must send his 


model through a series of 14 prescribed 
maneuvers within a lime limit of eight 
minutes. The stunts include wingovers. 
inverted Hight. inside and outside loops 
(with round, square and triangular cor- 
ners) and figure eights. These are e\e- 
cuted at the end of two 65-foot control 
lines at speeds of 60 mph. with the 
planes swooping to within live feel of 
the ground. A wrong Ilip of Ihe wrist or 
an errant wind current cun bring disaster 
to a plane that took half a year and cost 
several hundred dollars to build. The 
ludges in a contest watch each maneuver 
from lakeotT to landing, scoring on a 
point system worked out by the .Academy 
of Model Aeronautics. The A M. A. 
IS the ollicial association for American 
competitive model airplaning. 

Ciialdini designs and builds his planes 
in a workshop in the basement of his 
Milwaukee home. One corner of the oak- 
tinished basement is a son of shrine to 
Gialdini models— a section decorated 
with trophies he has wtin at meets and 
with photographs of various planes, in- 
cluding the model he now uses, which 
he calls the Siiu}{ Rttv. Tools, parts, and 
plans clutter the work table, and his now 
retired models arc crammed into corners 



On you it looks good 

— bec.iusc Glentaglcs are made for real people. 


Twice at moth rain protection with 
the outside back yoke .i brand new 
viylinjj note riftht off the GIcncajtks 
drawing board. Raglan shoulder and 
slash-through pockets. Two-ply blend 
offiS''; DatronS. Pima Cotton. 

finished to protect against 
— - suins as well as rain, 

(kimplctcly wash and wear. The 
"Carlisle"— black or bone: $45 
and the buttons will never fall off. 
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Model Pilot 


HANG YOUR 
HAT ON 
AVRILRAYON 



Jack Winter 
does. 

Jock Winter mokes the slocks 
that moke the man. Nothing flip. 
Nothing faddish. No fooling 
around. Trim, troditionol ivy 
styling for long wear with little 
core. A rich oppearoncc and the 
price is right. Thof's Avril. That's 
value. When you can look this 
good in slacks, relax. 

It's your America. 

American Viacose DIviBlon 


four., b. MiLLIKEN >0*; Avi-il royOn, SOr. Of— ' S‘a<«J I'OVC olo.r. If0«t be'iioop Arr . 
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b'l/C Sues <6 'o $0 in fhgftool g'cy bro-vn end novy On'y M o< O'Oude— on i Dep' Sio’C Aopio'O" 
Wi»< , Don » tog St'OP. Monotnonee to II j. W -if f t ed’ron t C'o'hing, Wou'esbo. W.sf . Soobgoic-Vi'wojkee. 
Weu AUii. Wi»c . yoye' ifrom. M.iy«OJ*ee W « Whi'e SlPto. Green Boy W it . De Byiev Pti.oetonoc' 
Wuc , Schmiri Onovr. M.lwoukce W'Vf Get/ Dept Sipre. MorquCo. Mich. Weie ». RacUo'd. i' 

R t Torgerson. Wil'tnor. M nn Jorv.j Ver^ s V. l or lar.is Mn n . Colei H .gn'and ViHctg. Si Poul. M.nr- 


or hang on the wails like bal-shapcd 
icons. 

Modelers pamper their airplanes like 
fussy mothers. \\ hen they travel to meets 
in various parts of tjie country they pad 
and pack their models into trunks and 
special trailers with the care that might 
he atToided a Ming vase. ■‘Ihc planes 
travel in comfort." says Ciialdini's vsife. 
Joyce. •'My clothes get tossed into the 
back scat." On the one c'r tvso occasions 
when Gialdim has traveled by air to a 
competition, he has ridden w ith his plane 
on his lap rather than trust it to the bag- 
gage compartment. Ordinarily, hrnvevcr. 
Ciialdini will drive rather than go by 
plane. "Flying makes me nervous." he 

Competitive model airplanes deserve 
the delicate treatment they receive. They 
arc crisply engineered craft. I.ike racing 
CUTS, the tethered planes always go 
around in circles, anil the inboard wing 
IS longer by several centimeters than the 
outboard one. Their iewellikc, two-cycle 
engines, which o|vciatc on powerful ni- 
ironiethanc fuel, probably develop more 
horsepower per pound than any other 
engine built. A stunt plane weighs a mere 
three pounds but must display enormous 
strength. "SNc want our airplane to lly 
%moothly at 5S mph like it was tied to 
a rail." \a>' (iialdmi. "Ihil we want it 
to turn ‘Kl’’ within seven feci. >ou gen- 
erate a funluslie amount of lift going 
around such a cornci --something like 
.Kk) pounds. Il\ like turning a Hal plate 
in the wind." 

Ciialdim brings to his sport something 
of the s.ime inlensiiy that Miler Tom 
O'Hara brings to his. Beginning m 
February, prior to the start of the sum- 
mer comivetitive season, he sweat' olf 
hard liquot m favor ol beei to protect 
his reflcNcs. which must be ru/or-sharp. 
"WeT'c working in hundredths of sec- 
onds." hecvplams. On the road as a sales- 
man forCiencial Motors' Diesel I nginc 
Division, he packs his model in his car 
trunk. At the end of the day’s appoint- 
ments he heads for the nearest open field, 
l.asi year, in averaging 40 to 50 flights a 
week, he burned up 3fi gallons of model- 
airplane fuel. 

Modeling made a good Depression 
hobby. For a couple of pennies a boy 
could buy wood and a few sticks and 
build himscIf an airplane. In 1939. 
when Bob CJialdini was 7 and living in 
Portsmouth. Dhio. he acquired his first 
airplane engine. He and his two brothers 
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Hate driving on weekends ? 



Not us. 


When the traffic’s so bad the trip's hardly worth taking, take it on Allegheny Airlines. Make it easy 
on yourself . . . and on your wallet, too. Every Saturday and Sunday, we reduce round-trip fares at 
least 37%. And you can fly back any Saturday or Sunday within thirty days. Can you think of a 
swifter, thriftier, more trouble-free way to the New York World’s Fair? Or anywhere else in our 
12 busy states, for that matter? The worst time to drive is the best time to fly , . . on weekends. 
Let Allegheny take you out of the driver's seat. For less. 


AlUGHCHY AIRIIHCS 


YOUR FLieHT GATE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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what's in a 
Savings Bank 
for you? 



THEM'S ICBOW-yQwfil WHERE THERE ARE 

Savings Banks 

CHARTERED RY NEW YORK STATE 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The unmistakable stamp of 

Ever wonder how a dollar grows — or how it can 
increase its worth to you and work for 
somebody else at the same time? At 
Savings Banks, where we specialize in 
just exactly this, we call it Orow-Power. 

You see. Savings Banks have tradition- 
ally encouraged thrift and personal money 
management. So your personal success in 
saving, in home-owning, and in gaining the 
better life comes first with us. 

And to make this growth safe and possible. 

Savings Banks invest their depositors* money in 
such sound, long-term opportunities as home 
mortgages, construction of hospitals, commercial 
and industrial buildings, schools, and houses of worship 
That means that while your money is growing for you — 
it's also helping your community and New York State grow, 
too. What’s in a Savings Bank for you? Grow-Power. And 
that's a Savings Bank specialty. 


Model Pilot 


■•niiinieil 

iiseil lo llv model planes on ihc mud 
Hats near Ihc Ohio River until — in the 
interests of national sceuriiy — they had 
to slop. NS'hcn W Ol id War 1 1 arrived, air 
wardens began to scan the skies for ene- 
my planes. A mode! airplane a few hun- 
dred feel overhead looked much the 
same as a real plane several thousand 
feet up. so free-llight Hying was re- 
stricted. The sport might temporarily 
have died. Instead it received an un- 
expected boost when, in 1939. Jim 
Walker invented the present U-control 
line, which happily allowed miHiclers to 
keep their planes from Hying olT into 
the countryside. 

In 1958 (iialdini entered for the first 
lime the National Model Airplane 
Championships— held conveniently that 
year in Chicago. .Admittedly green, he 
stood first in line to have his plane 
judged for appearance. The judges 
granted him 19 points out ol'a maximum 
of 40, Then the judges were switched. 
A second set of judges rcraied his plane 
at 29 points, hut it was loo late. His 
score had been carded: he placed fourth 
by 9'/i points. 

He skipped the 1959 championships, 
held in California, hut in Dallas the fol- 
lowing year he made the highest score in 
the qualifying rounds, hive men each 
from two qualifying circles on Thursday 
make the ITiday linals. (iialdini remem- 
bers those linals with pain: "I was so 
shook up that in my morning Hight I did 
two inside loops instead of three. That 
cost me 26 pattern points. In the after- 
noon Hight I did four outside loops in- 
stead of three. Vhe judges didn't catch it. 
but my wife did. so when 1 turned in my 
score I told them they had made a mis- 
take." .A plaque now gracing the Gial- 
dini basemcni wall proclaims him the 
best sportsman of the show, hut someone 
else took home the lirsl-placc trophy. 

In Philadelphia the next year Bob's 
luck seemingly had improved. He drew 
the last Hying position, ordinarily the 
one he covets. In addition lo the last 
spot's obvious competitive advantage, 
he ligures that if the judges are going to 
loosen up they will do so toward the end 
of the day. In addition, wind condi- 
tions become more stable toward sun- 
down. The U.S. Navy hosts champion- 
ships each year on one of its stations and 
supplies Judges — usually flying officers. 
Kor the most part, they make up in 
objectivity what they may lack in con- 
test experience. But in 1961 the station 



What chemical events take place 
within living muscle tissue? 

How does muscle work? 

Why does it waste away m diseases 
like muscular dystrophy? 

At the Institute for Muscle Disease, 
answers to these questions are being 
sought on a broad scientific front- 
ranging from the study of single 
muscle fibers to an exploration of the 
body's complex metabolic pathways. 
The Institute, a tower of hope to 
millions suffering from disorders 
of the neuromuscular system, 
is sponsored by 


Golf at the 

Dorado Hilton 


Puerto Rico 
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EXCLAMATION POINT . . . used at the end 
of a sentence . . . denotes excitement . . . the kind 
you feel when you drink a bottle of LABATT'S 
PILSENER LAGER BEER or INDIA PALE ALE. 
Yes, just like an exclamation point, LABATT'S 
prize winning brews add meaning to a meal. 
Why not punctuate your pleasure with 
LABATT'S? It’s an expression of importance! 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. 

1790 Broadway. New York 19. N.Y. 


6452 yards of challenging goll 
surrounded by sea and palms... 
with all the comforts of Hilton. 
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Hr>ie>i O' Hiiio 
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Space conifibuled 


puClic v(iv>c« by Sports Mlustiitcd. 


a Seeyour iravpl apent or call aiiy Hiiion 
>n Reservation Office (see phone book) 




GoM lighters for a Rajah? Why not? 


Mode! Pilot 

commander chose the judges b> \olun- 
leering a bunch of bool trainees who 
were about as interested in model air- 
planing as in k.l*. 

U was 5 p.m. when Ciialdini made his 
last night, but it was one of his best 
ever, J'he other competitors gathered 
around to congratulate him on his prob- 
able viclor>. But the dav had been long, 
and the cards of the judge', who were 
then aircadv speeding into town on 
passes, placed Hob third. "Ihe) had 
left bet'orc my plane had even siopi>ed 
rolling." Bob ruelullv remembers. "I 


sioits. He beat them and won the Jim 
Walker Trophy, symbolic of the all- 
round championship. 

.-\ftcr years of patiently building 
planes and pcrfecimg the lechntques of 
Hying them, Ciialdini concludes that 
winning entails a good deal more than 
merely putting a plane through a series 
of intricate maneuvers. •■|t's not always 
the best stunt llicr who wins." he says. 
"It's a combination of things, the gener- 
al impression you leave. Besides your 
ability to lly. there are other considera- 
tions. How well does the plane fly? How 
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«»Chamberlayne 

CO-ED. IN BACK BAY. BOS1 
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• IBM OAIA PROCESSING LAB 
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The deck is 
I stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 



Writ* l*t UMi *1 Mtrttl *t>ltr 

ROBERTS HART INC.. KEENE, N. H. 



GIALDINI UAVISHES CARE ON A MQOEL PLANE THAT HAS CRASHED DURING COMPETITION 


don't think they even saw my landing." 
In 1962 Bob banged up his old reliable 
plane two weeks before the champion- 
ships. .A newly built version of the same 
model Hew with the maneuverability of 
a mattress, so he had to abandon it. 
.After a series of broken propellers and 
further diniculiies with the old palched- 
up model, Ciialdini placed tilth. He re- 
turned home disgusted. .Abandoning the 
twin-tailed "Olympic" model which he 
had llowii successfully in competition 
for four years, he designed a completely 
new plane with a forward cockpit and a 
tail like a jet. He anticipated a year's 
wail adjusting to the new plane. But in 
1963 he won with it in open competition 
at the championships, then returned on 
the final day of the week-long meet to 
compete with the winners of the Junior 
(under 16) and senior (under 21) divi- 


divcs the plane look in the air to the 
judges? Oocs it look smooth? Dlk's it 
have appealing lines? How do »<»// look 
to the judges? How di) you handle your- 
self around the circle? Are you a pain in 
the neck? [>o you give civil answers to 
questions? All of these things add up to 
an impression. You don't get points for 
it, but it still alTects your score." 

Ciialdini is so sensitive about the ef- 
fect his actions as a whole may have on 
judges that, unlike most contestants, he 
refuses to turn his plane upside down 
to fuel it. He fuels and starts it while it 
sits on the runway. "If you're at an ac- 
tual airport." he points out, "they don't 
nip the plane over to start it. I like to 
think of models as miniature planes, 
not toys. It might make a good impres- 
sion on the judges." The theory seems 
to have worked for Ciialdini. eno 
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BERMUDA 

You’ll enjoy 
every golden minute 


This is the time. This is the Island. If you love holiday fun and the 
refreshing change of sunshine and sea, come abroad now to Great 
Britain's loveliest Island Colony. Swim in clear azure waters. Stroll 
along soft pink beaches. Daydream in u secluded cove. There's water- 
skiing. skindiving, boating. "Big ones" to angle for.Therc's 
golf. And tennis. Cycle down winding lanes. Browse in 
shops with wonderful duty-free imports: French perfumes 
and British cashmeres-lcathcr goods, china and silver! 


After sundown, the Island's nightlife takes over with a sparkle all 
its own. Bermuda is just 90 minutes by jet. or a weekend cruise by 
ocean liner from New York. There arc all types of accommoda- 
tions: hotels, cottage colonics, guest houses. Just say when. Your 
travel agent will handle the details. Or w rite for illustrated 
booklets: ‘'BERMUDA.*' 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20. N.Y. • 6 N, Michigan Avenue. Chicago 2. Illinois 
• 111 Richmond Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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MEN! NEW POWER SHAMPOO 
HANGS IN THE SHOWER 


At last, New Sentry ! A shower sham- 
poo ... a power shampoo ... for men! 

Sentry’s unbreakable package has 
a built-in hook. You just hang it on 
the shower head, towel rail or faucet. 
Anywhere! Handier than bar soap— 
and better for your hair. 

Sentry’s powerformula is specially 


designed for men. It penetrates... 
tingles. .. its five separate cleansing 
agents clean thoroughly, clean 
quickly. They get down deep where 
dirt and dandruff hide. 

Sentry lathers up big, rinses fast, 
leaves your hair fresh and natural 
looking. Even Sentry's aroma is zesty 


and masculine, not a giriy perfume! 

Why put up with bottles that break, 
jars that shatter? Why use bar soap 
which leaves a film, dulls the hair? 

Hook on to Sentry— the shower 
shampoo, the power shampoo... 
specially designed for men! New— 
from Bristol-Myers. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


It was a wild week for pitchers. Bo^^on’s 
Rill Monbouquclle and Kansas City'.s Hob 
Meyer both threw one-hitters last week and 
lost. In all, there were 17 shutouts in the big 
leagues, with an assortment of .^3 low-hit 
tfivc-hitters or better) ganws— and they al- 
ways seemed to come in pairs. Six times 
the pitching was so good for both sides 
that there were lO hits or less in the game 
and. as Monbo and Meyer found out, some- 
body had to lose. The best inaieh c.ime be- 
tween rookies Meyer and Trank Bertaina 
of Baltimore who threw twin one-hitters, 
but neither had the week’s top individual 
performance. That came from another rook- 
ie. the A’s just-turned- 1 8 John (Blue Moon) 
Odom, who beat the Orioles with a two-hitter, 
both hits coming on infield plays so debata- 
ble that the whole A’sorganiiTalion \sas fum- 
ing mad at Baltimore OITicia) Scorer Lou 
Hatter. A’s Owner Charlie Finley was .so 
sure Hatter was wrong he decided to give 
Odom the usual Sl.lWO no-hit bonus. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE The smart guys 
in Las Vegas blew the whistle on the Na- 
tional League pennant race last week; they 
slopped taking bets on the piiiL.Mn i.i'mia 
P hillies (4 5). It looks like the bookies have 
called this one correctly. While the Phils 
suffered through their third straight subpar 
week, none of the other contenders took 
advantage of the slump and the Phillies 
stayed six games up, The Phils look tough 
for the final drive, particularly with the re- 
turn to form of [Jennis Bennett, who won 
twice after eight victorylcss weeks. The si. 
LOUIS Cardmals (5-3) jumped into a lie for 
second with two wins each from streaking 
Bob Gibson and Reliever Bob Humphreys, 
but the Cards lost a pair of key games, which 
prevented thent from moving even closer to 
the lop. s\s ikvncisco (5-3) also had a 
chance to put the heat on the Phils, but 


could only split four games with the league 
lenders. I n one game the Giants wasted four- 
hit pitching when Willie Mays struck out 
looking three times with the winning run on 
base. By scoringjust seven runs in live lossc.s. 
the light-hitting ftsetssMt Reds (3-5) 
dropped to fourth and just about out of 
sight of the pennant. Lven with Henry -Aaron 
sidelined, the \m vVAi:Kt I Braves (f'-2> played 
well. They hit hard 1.287 team average) and 
had pitching to match, particularly from 
Denny Lemuster. who threw a one-hit. 1 -0 
shutout. The frustrated i os A’sLt Lrs Dodgers 
(6-3) still managed to show some life on two 
wins from Pete Riehcrt and light relief 
work from Ron Perranoski. The iioustos 
Colts (1-7) parlayed mediocre hitting (.232 
team BA) and pitching (3,4) staff HRA) 
into an eight-game losing streak before Don 
Larsen righted them with a win over piris- 
(4-4). The Pirates had little to cheer 
about except Vern Law’s pitching (two shut- 
outs, including a two-hiticr). The m w York 
M ots (3-5) continued to mistreat Houston 
with a Joubleheader sweep, but still have 
not found out how to beat the Dodgers and 
lost three of four. The cmcAt.o Cubs’ (4-4) 
hitters were hard to slop ).2y0 BA) and so 
was Larry Jackson, who won hi.s 18th and 
lyth games, 

AMERICAN LEAGUE For years the 
vvASHiNCiiON Senators' (3-6) Manager Gil 
Hodges has been considered just about the 
nicest guy around baseball. But after last 
week, the ciiicAt.o White Sox’ (4-5) A1 Lo- 
pe? may not agree. All Hodges did was pick 
two of his most disappointing pitchers. Ben- 
nie Daniels and Dave Stcnhoiisc. to go in a 
Labor Day doublehcadcr. To Lopez it was 
the nastiest thing Hodges could have done. 
becau.se Daniels and Slenhouse allowed just 
two runs over 18 innings and beat ihe Sox 
twice, knocking them out of first. And Lo- 


pe?' team found the losing habit hard to 
shake; they lost two more after that and 
dropped 1 t/i games out in a second-place tie 
with the onrushing siw vokk Yankees 
(6-2). The Yanks looked like the Bombers 
of old, with power (nine homers), pitching 
(including two more wins from rookie Mel 
Sloitlcmyre) and clutch hitting from Roger 
Maris and Bobby Richardson, who won 
games with last-inning RBIs. The balii- 
MOHi Orioles (6-4). who moved back up to 
lirst after the Sox stumbled, were not con- 
ceding anything to the Yanks. With Mill 
Pappas and Wally Bunker leach a two-time 
winner) apparently stronger than ever, the 
Birds have every reason to be eontideni, par- 
ticularly with Boog Powell back with his 
home run swing (three for the week) intact 
despite a tender wrist, With Mickey l.olieh 
pitching (two shutouts) and Don Wert 
(.462) hitting, imiroii (5- 2) looked like a 
sure fourth-place finisher. cli\iia*.d (4-4) 
continued to play well, but most of ihc In- 
dians' best fans were loo busy to watch: they 
were out hustling 1^65 tickets in order to 
keep the pauper-poor Tribe in town next 
year. Even Meyer’s and Odom’s pitching 
and Rocky C’olavito’s 3(Khh career homer 
were not enough to prevent Kansas niv 
(2-5)Ow ncr Charlie rinlcy'spultinghis team 
up for sale as promised after the league again 
okayed CBS’ purchase of the Yanks. Ex- 
cept when they were shut out twice, the LOS 
ANt.iirs Angels’ (4-2) pitching was good 
enough to beat anyone, as the staff never 
allowed more than three runs. Even though 
Zoilo Vcrsallcs (2 HRs) became the sixth 
Twin to hit 20 homers this year, minniso- 
lA again proved power alone is not enough 
and just split eight games. The bosion Red 
Sox (2-6) wasted an unusual supply of good 
pitching in .six games and, for the second 
week, a regular — this lime Cart Y'asirzcmski 
— was benched for not hustling. 



lOU BROCKi THE DEAL WAS A STEAL 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Ai Chicago’s Wrigley Field, where Oiiilielder 
l-oii Brock played for the Cubs before he was 
traded lo Ihe Cardinals in June. Ihe fans used 
10 get on him. Brock ticldcd poorly, hit only 
in Ihc mid-.2lX)-. and was noi ofien allowed lo 
show off his sirongesi baseball laleni base 
siciding. Overall, it was a viiuaiion that did 
not bring cheers for Lou, li was more likely lo 
provoke barbs like ■'Brock, as in Rock” from 
Ihe bleacheriies. Bui when Bing Devine, for- 
mer Cardinal general manager, iraded away 
two slumping pitchers, Frnie Bruglio and Bob- 
by Sham?, to gel Brock, he did it with one 
thing in mind — to juice up the St. Louis have 
running. So when Brock arrived. Cardinal Man- 


ager Johnny Keane let him run on his own and 
the speedster did ihe rest. OiH'inng up at full 
Ihrolile, he has stolen 31 bases since joining 
Ihe team. He also opened up al ihe pl.iie— his 
stance, that is— and has begun hilling his old 
bugaboo, inside pilches. Bailing ..344 since 
June. Brock has drawn nary a boo in St. Lou, 
where Ihe fans are so pleased bv his daring base 
running and his hilling, including nine home 
runs, that they are cheering loudly. Last week, 
as the Curds eoniinucd their laic run at the pen- 
nant. Lou was showing ihe way with a .412 av- 
erage (he is now iho league's seventh best bai- 
ler wiih ..310 for the year), three homers, 10 
RBIs and three stolen bases — a performance 
that has Cards' fans agreeing iliul ihe name is 
Brock, us in Sock. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of th« oport* information 
of the week 


FOOTeatt— COH.FCir: Ouartcf(«i.t. Larry 2»'ni> 
threw iwo inucI'Jnwn and kicked a ^5-varU 

field goal in leading U<'LA to a ylunning 17-12 up- 
set over heavily favored I'ltlsburgh in the season's 
firsi rnaior game. 

NFI-: CiRLI N HaV opened the season wiih an easy 
2J - 12 victory over the cliampion Chicago Hears as 
Ran -Slarr losscd (wn touchdown passes and Paul 
Hornung celebrated his return (tee pu?e 221 with 
three Held goals and two extra points MINNi- 
SOTA outlasted Baltimore M-24 on the rushing of 
Tommy M.ison f5l-sard TD run) and Bill Brown 
plus the passing of fran larkenton (two touchdown 
losses intludingadS.yarder 10 Hrsiwnl. Sonny Ran- 
dle caught a •MV.ard touchdown pass from Charles 
Johnson and Jim Bakken kicked three field goals to 
lead ST. LOUIS to a 16 6 win os er Dallas. The Cow- 
hoys had scored a touchdown on the third play of 
the game but were shut out the rest of the way hy 
the Cardinals' tight defense. Revamped PHil..\- 
OH PHIA smothered New York's Y. A. Tittle Ihe 
completed only 1 1 of 2 .' passes, had two intercepted 
and fumbled loi.r limes) aitd romped to a shocking- 
ly easy }H-7 win over the frasicrn Division Cham- 
pion Giants. Washington pimped in a 1 0-0 lead over 
CLrvri. AND in the second giiuner on a Jim Mar- 
lin field goal and a 17-yard I D run hy rotikic Char- 
lie Taylor But the Browns quickly recovered and 
easily dcfcaicd the Redskms 27-ij when Jimmy 
Brown scored Iwo touchdowns and brnie (ircen 
another, all on nnc-yard plunges, and I rank Rvan 
threw a 2J-v ard TD pass to Gary Collins. I OS AN. 
(il l I S intercepted five passes and recoscred three 
fumbles to set up ivsn touchdowns and two held 
goals as the Rams surprised Pittsburgh with a 26 14 
siclory Wayne Walker htsoied four field goals and 
IWO extra points, alter touchdown plunges by Nivk 
Pieirosante. to pace Dbl ROIT to a 26-17 win over 
San I rancisco. The 4Uers had led hricllv when John 
Rrndic (iisscd a 64-vard ( I) pass to Bernie Cases in 
the hrsi quarter. 

Af 1 . N| W S'ORK started the season olTin splenJ- 
ivi style by rullirg over Denver JO 6 before an A1 I 
record crowd of $2.66.1 (44.Q67 paid) at Shea Sla- 
diuot. niil I AlOpilcdup ll poinis against Kansas 
City in the hrsi quarter and defeated the Chiefs .14 - 
17. BOSTON, which had lost all hve of its exiiihi- 
lion games, edged Oakland 17-14 when Babe Parilli 
threw Iwo TD passes, including a 72->arder to An 
(iraham. and (iinoCappellcili booted a4ri->ard field 
goal. Champior SAN DltOO heal Houston 27 21 
as lohin Role's three touchdown tosses offset the 
passing of veteran George lllanda (2*1 compleiions 
for 2'*0 yards and two TD'I and the all-round play 
of rookie Sid Blanks (gamed S J yards in 1 1 carries 
and caught IJpasscsfor l.fl yards). 

GOLF — HriiishOpenChampu'n TON A’ Lf M A earned 
S50.0I)0 when he shot a 6K on the second round of 
the World Scries of Golf in Akron for a .i6-holc 
score of I and victory hy hve strokes over runner- 
up Ken Nenturi, the L’..S. Open Champion. Ma lers 
Champion Arnold Palmer (74-74-14)11 hnishej last 
■n Ihe loiimamenl. behind Bohhy Nichols (77-70- 
1471, the l*(j A champion. 

The U.S.,leJ by Barbara (ay White of Shreyepori. 
1 a . who won two singles matches and |omcd Carol 
Sorenson ol JaitessiUc. Wis. to taks' two Scotch 
Ibursome matches, deleaied (ireat Britain in bi- 
ennial Curtis Cup matches for third consecutive 
time, with a score of 10^-7 Vi. m Porthcawl. Wales. 

HARNgss RACING Cndefcaicd BRCr HAN- 
OktK, owned by Richard Dsiwning and driven 
by I rank fcrvin, Ivwjk ihc V?4,.f08 1 ox .Stake for 
2->ear-old pacers at the Indiana State f air, Indian- 
aivolis by winning both mile hc.ttv. in l:$)l'y and in 
I SH Bat (his IKih straight heat victory). 

Robert A- Smith's 6-ycar-old TAR(JblNIU.S. 
George Slioliy in the sulky, sped to a world harness 
racing record ul JiOf for I Vi miles on a half-mile 
track as he nosed out Rusty Range in the S5U,0U0 
Nassasi Pace at RwoseveU Raceway. 

NORSE RACING Ri((ic Shoemaker guided Mrs, 
Mary H Mev'hl's 2-)car.old coll SADAIR ($7 4lli 
In a 2V^-lenglli inumpli user lav ored Umbrella I ell a 
iry ihc S.f49.')25 Arlinglon-Washingion Fulurils. Ihc 
rKhcsi race in ihe world, al Arlmgion Park, III. 

In the tirsi American race sin which a legalized loi- 
lery was based. Harbor View larm's ROMAN 
BRCTTIil R (S.VHO). I cniando Alsarc/ aboard, 
edged Knightly Manner by hall a length to win the 
SI44.S2I) New Hampshire Swi-cpsiakcs at Rocking- 
ham Park. N H. 

Amcrican-hred IN|)|.\S.V. a ll)0-in-7 longshol 
owned bs Charles W. Lngelhard ot bar Hills. N.J. 
and guided hy Hrmsh Jockey Jimmy Lindlcv, 
romped home lirsi by a hc.id in the VI42.4r>4 St. 
Legcr Si.ikcs al Doncaster. I nglaiid, 


Mrs. Richard duPom's Kf'l SO tS6.40). ridden r-*. 
Milo Valenzuela, upset favored Gun Bow hy three- 
quarters ofa length m the S 107.700 Aqueduct -Slakes, 
■fhe win. worth $70,005. increased the 7-year-olO 
gelding's loial earnings to $1,71 1,1.12 )uxr S.1g.7J7 
shs>rt ol Round Table's world record, 

OK'Kr.TTA ($11.40). a 2.>car.oliJ filly owned by 
W W Wilssin of Blanchard, Okla. galloped to 4 
thrce-quarier-lenglh siciory m ihc $102.1)60 All- 
Aiiieiican Duaricr Horse lulurily, at Kuidoso 
Downs. N'. Mcx. 

MOTOR SPORTS -first prize at the National Drag 
Championships went to DON (i.\KI 1 1 S (SI. Aug. 
Jll. who piloted his supcrcliarged, fuel-in)Ccied 
Diidge-powcrcd dragster to a 7.67 quarter mde 
(19)1.22 mphi in winning iheTop I liminaior Title 
at Irsdianapolis Raceway Park. 

SOFTBALL DANA GARDI NS of Cincinnati, un- 
he.ilcn in five tournament games, overwhelmed J C. 
Rulcnschroer of Cincinnati 4 0 in the final to win 
Us third consvcuiise Women's World Champion- 
ship (slow piich) in Omaha. 

SWIMMING Irecsivlcr -\LA 1 N (iOIIV'ALLfS of 
france smashed the world record for 100 meters 
when he was clivcked m $2.9 for the hrsi leg of the 
400-mcicr relay in a dual meet with Hungary in 
Budapest. The previous mark of 5.1.6 was set iiy 
1961 by Manuel Dos Santos of Br.izil. 

The 12 members of the L'.S. Oly mpic diving team, 
chosen at the four-day trials in Astoria. N V . 
arc Men's three-meter springboard Navs I icul. 

I RANK (.ORMAN. 26. Hayside. N.V ; l.arrv An. 
dreaven. IX, l.os Alamiios, Calif.; Ken Siizbergcr. 
[9, River I oresi. III. Women's ihree-mcicr spring. 
bi>.ird JI ANNI (OllHK. IK. Pluvcnix; Sue 
Gossick. I I arzana. Colil.; I960 t)ly mpian Pat" 
Willard. 21. Vles.i, Ariz. Men's ll)-metcf platform 
- Army Pic. BOR WIHSIIR. 25, Sani.i An.i, 
Calif. (Ihc Olviiipic gold medalist in 196111; l.ou 
V itucci. 21. MiiMy wiuid. I la.. Air i urve Lieut, 1 urn 
(ioriipf. 25. of Dayion. Women's lO-meicr plat- 
form I INDA C(jOPI R, 20, Sjn Bernardino. 
Calif.; Barbara falnugc. 2.*, Phix'n s; Lesley Bush, 
16, Prins'Cton. N.J. 

TENNIS Alter hauling his'way inivs the finals of 
the USL|.\ Singles Championship, Australia's 
RO> I.Vfl KSON h.td an easy nine defeating his 
Davis Cup icammaic I red Stollc 6-4. 6 - 1 , 6-4 to 
lake I lie men's iiilc fur Ihc second lime in lour years 
at I oresi Hills (vec ptiice VJi. The women's singles 
weni to Defending Ch.impion MARIA BUTNCIoi 
Rr.izil. who crushed Carole Graehncr ol Shaker 
ffc'ghiv, Ohio 6 I. 6 0. 

TRACK k FIELD Two world records fell and a third 
was equaled at Ihe Iwo-day U.S. linal Olympic trials 
in I os Angeles ( veepuee / s I. Broad Jumper RALPH 
BOSTON leaped 27 feei 4 Vi inches to beiicr by one 
inch Ihe listed mark set hy Russia's Ter-Ovanesvan 
in 1962; Rf \ C VWl.I.Y boiled 10 a 49.1 clocking 
in Ihc 4i)0-mcier hurdles, slicing I ID second olT the 
record shared by (ilenn Davis. C.S. (195X1 and 
Italy's Salvalorc Morale ( 1962): and. in winning the 
4(IO-mcler dash in44.9, MIKI I.AHRABTLcqualcd 
the mark held hy Oils Davis. U-S. 0960). Carl 
Kaufimnn. Geimanv ( 1960), and Adolph Plummer. 
U.S. (1961). 

CHRIS VtcCARI HYof Chicago. Bruce VtacDon- 
ald of Sew York and Mike Btodie of Pleasant Hill, 
Calif hccicd-and-locd (heir way on to the U.S. 
Olvitipic Walking Team in the 50-kilomcicr trials m 
Seattle and joined Ron 7inn of West Point, N.V .. 
Lieut. Ron l.aird ul Pomona. Calil . and J.ick Mori- 
land of Columbus, Ohio, w ho had earlier qualified 
fur (he squad in the 20 -kilnmeler walk. 

A Polish women's icam clipped I . lO cecond oil llie 
Viorlvi recorvl Itst the 4<K1-nwtet relay when they wots 
Ihe event in 44.2 at a meet with (iermany in l.odz. 
Poland. The former mark wav set hy j U.S team 
anchored by Wilma Rudolph m a 1961 dual mexi 
with Ihc U.S S.R in Moscow. 

MILEPOSTS SCHI DUI.f.D -A rcmalcli between 
CASSIUS ClAV and SONNY l.ISfON l.sr the 
world heasvwvight talc at Boston Garden on No- 
veiiiber 16 

DIID WAIIIRA BROWN, .A9, president of the 

Boston Celiics, the Boston Brums and the Hos- 
lon (larden. ol a hc.irt attack in Hyannis, Mass, 
(u'f />«ee /7). 

Dll.D: TOV1 M( ANA, 60. a s|voriswrucf for 40 
years, the author ol more than 4 do^cn books iniosi- 
Iv on basehalll and for Ihc past inree seasons the 
puhUc-re/afions chief fbz the New >i>fk Meiv, in 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



KEN BRETT. I 5, a left- 
handed piichcr from H 
Scgiindo, Calif., led his 
home-town leum 10 vic- 
ior> m the B.ibc Ruth 
l.cattiic World Senes in 
Woodland. Calif, vvhen 
he ihrcyv a 10-0 no-hif- 
leragainsl New Orleans 
in thcmiartcf-liiialsand 
hailed .462 111 1] Sc- 
giindo’s four wins. 


LAWRENCE RACKEL. 
42. a S.i^in.iw. Mich, 
accotintani. borrowed a 
.BXI-niagnum rille from 
a friend and tired nine 
siraighi biiH's-cyes at 
t.lXK) yards in a shoot- 
otT 10 win (he VVTmblc- 
dun Trophy for high- 
powered rifles .11 the n;i- 
;ional matches 111 Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 


MAGGIE JORDEN. 12. 
of Pittsburgh, a water 
skier for tiyeye.irs. took 
the National Junior 
tiirls' trick title in Wch- 
stcr. Mass just two 
weeks .ifier she won her 
third straight l asicrn 
Region.il Champion- 
ship III Worcester wiili 
a sweep ofall iheeyenis 
in her di\ ision. 


FRANK 0. SEARS. 42. 
.1 mechanical engineer 
Irom Camp Hill. Pa , 
ptioied his 1-26 class 
sailplane 10 victury in 
Ihe 1-26 Regalia in I i- 
mira. N.V. During ihe 
ihrec-day senes he out- 
raced 28 competitors, 
among them the Nordi- 
ern and Southern Cali- 
I'ornia ehampions. 


ZAN CUERRV. 15. of 
l.ookotii Motiniain. 
1 enn.. omlasied 25- 
year-old Les Nicholson 
of Nashville .'-6. 6-2. 
6-1 to become the 
youngest player eser to 
win ihe men's singles 
ehampionsbip in ihe 
Tennessee .Slate Closed 
Tennis Totirnanieni in 
Nashsille. 


TOM ELBERSON. .If.. .1 
carpcnier-foreman from 
I orked River. N.J., pi- 
loted / udi Hiri/, a mod- 
ified Ciarvey inboard 
powerboat, to lirsl place 
in the World (Jarsey 
Championship Race on 
Harneg.ii Bay , N.J I arl- 
ler ih.ilday his daughter 
l.vnn b.id been crowned 
"Miss (larvey-' 


pi AV (16), former Redskrns quarterbach, gets off SS-yard pass to Bobby MtlcheO over Andy Robustelli (81) of 

■ N V Giants Snead completed tour touchdown passes, sneaked for another in game at Vankee Stadium, October 28, 1962. 


WINNING LOOK 



Norm Snead looks great off the field, too. He 
usesVitalis. He knows greasy creams and oils 
plaster down his hair, pile up on his ^ 
comb. But Vitaiis keeps his hair neat 
all day without grease. Only Vitaiis 
has lOOv greaseless V-7. You can't 
see Vitaiis. But what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOUT GREASE 


ISITole the readers take over 


MAULE IN THE FALL 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule h;>s ilonc it again. Boy— he 
must hate the C hicago Bears. Last cham- 
pionship game he picked the Giants to beat 
the Ikars. Now he has the audacity to pick 
the Bears fourth. l>id the Bears eser cut Tex 
Maule from their squad because he wasn’t 
good enough? 

CufT Smith Jr. 
I)<1N PlKL 

Arlington Heights. Hi. 

Sirs: 

You should do away with Maulc's pre- 
dictions so he can devote more lime to his 
novels. They're all fiction, anyway. 

Danny Mataro//i 

Vineland. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Docs Tex Maule really sleep in the Giants' 
locker room? 

Binjamin S. Warrin Ml 

Chicago 


Sirs: 

In lex Maule. SI has a good sportswritcr 
with one drawback: he's still a Texan, and 
pnwCow boy— even though he has dropped 
the Cowboys down a notch from last year. 

Tl RRY Casiy 

Coshocton. Ohio 
Sirs: 

As Mr. Cieorge Plimpton, the ephemeral 
quarterback, said during his brief tour with 
the Detroit Lions, "The linebackers were all 
closcupshouting. ’JumbotJumbts! Jumbo!' " 
The rest of the league will be hearing this all 
year. When the chips arc down, defense wins, 
and the Lions will be the winners. 

Malcolm Baccih'S 

Flint. Mich. 

PRO PLIMPTON 

Sirs: 

As a devoted fan of professional football. 
I would like to thank fieorge Plimpton, the 
l>ctroit LionsandSpoRTsli I us fRAitDt /mi 
t >/ //tf Laws, Sept. 7) for a real insight into 
the everyday training routines of a profes- 
sional team. 

Once again we armchair quarterbacks 
have been treated to an article that will make 
us appreciate the game even more. 

Tim Garni r 

Chagrin Falls, Ohio 

YOO-HOO. PROS! 

Sirs: 

Your pro football issue was extremely in- 
teresting. especially the beginning article (.1 


Year of Change, Problems and PrO-sperili, 
Sept. I'l. ''N'by do New Orleans and Atlanta 
rale so high as future pro cities? Why not 
try the ftvotbull capital of the nation. Co- 
lumbus? Everyone knows how popular Ohio 
State is here. The Cleveland Brow ns and lo- 
cal high school football arc just as popular. 
Here little league football is probably more 
popular than 1 itllc League baseball. Face it. 
the pros can't overlook one of the nation's 
fastest-growing cities for long, so I hereby 
place Columbus in line for affiliation in ci- 
ther the NFL or AF I.. 

MtKI SrHOONOVfR 

Coluntbus. Ohio 


me realize how tough it is to be a winner, 
especially against guysVikcBur'lcson.O'Vlara 
and Grcllc. 


Miami Beach 


Jim Watson 


Sirs: 

May I congr.itulaic Mr. O'l eary on an 
excellent article. Not only dvKs the story 
point out Ryun's great incentive, but it also 
shows Coach Bob Timmons’ strategy and 
technique in attempting to mold Ryun for 
this year's Olympic Games. 

GRiCi Hart 

Roseland. N.J. 


Sir.s: 

Your references to New Orleans as a city 
with tremendous pro football potential arc 
deeply appreciated and very accurate. Our 
city has demonslraied overwhelmingly its 
readiness for franchise. And we will accept 
whichever league makes the first offer bene- 
ficial to the iH’oplc of New' Orleans. 

Dave Dixon 

New Orleans 

RELUCTANT ROOKIE 

Sirs: 

1 would like to take issue with your re- 
port on Richie Allen and his comnTcnts on 
the Rookie of the ^'ear award (ScoRICard, 
Sept. 7). ^'our article gives the impression 
that Allen scorns the award as of no value 
at all— which is false. In effect, he actually 
stated that while being made Rookie is a 
great honor, he is more interested in help- 
ing his team win a pennant, adding that the 
Rookie of the Year would be a greater prize 
to work for if some money were included. 

Michail P. Kurjhtzko 
King of Prussia, Pa. 

Sirs; 

What Richie said was that he is only inter- 
ested in helping the Phillies win the pennant. 
He also explained that the rookie award, 
without any c.nsh benefits, would not help 
him to support his family— which is his pri- 
mary intention. 

Let me caution your writers to abstain 
from such remarks when they conte to the 
City of Brotherly Love in October. I hey 
may find that kniKking a Phillic in Phila- 
delphia can be more dangerous than scraw I- 
ing ”1 like Lyndon" on the Kremlin wall. 

Lowt LL Millir 

Wynnewood. Pa. 

RAPID RYUN 

Sirs; 

Grand story on Jim Ryun t.-f Kaiiu/s Boy 
with a Man-size Toik, Sept. 14). It makes 


SINKING FEELING 

Sirs: 

While reading your article iSail ll \on\ 
Sink ll Later. Aug. 24). I found myself re- 
calling a summer seven years ago when I 
was 12 years old and we had finally talked 
Dad into buying a boat. The first time out 
of the harbor 1 virtually took two other 
boats and tv tnechAWK with me. Doesn't \\ 
seem stupid to jeopardize the life and prop- 
erty of others by allowing inexperienced 12- 
year-olds— or even inexperienced 40-year- 
olds, for (hat matter— to handle such a le- 
thal toy? 

Now. having mastered. sv>mcwhal, the art 
of powerboaling. I am most happy to assist 
those in trouble. But of late I lind myself 
wanting to wave gaily back at those who 
frantically signal with broken skis (no pad- 
dle) rather than bother to help them. A num- 
ber of times after 1 towed a rental in from 
trouble— CKcasionally breaking my towlinc 
in the process — the ungrateful greenhorn 
would nod and be on his way as if saving 
him were my duty. 

I agree that something must be di>nc about 
boat operators. Tv>o often have I seen small, 
low-horsepowcred runabouts far offshore 
when a storm was approaching: or even 
more often seen large boats — with skiers — 
cutting inside shallow-water markers. 

Fi) Malliy Jr. 

Crystal Hay, Nev . 

FOLLOWING JOE 

•Sirs: 

srseommentsin"Arrivcilerci DiMaggio" 
(SroRiCARi). Aug. 24) sickened me. I think 
it's great that Italian youngsters will be 
(old how much money DiMaggio made, thus 
serving as an inspiration for pros|>cctivc 
baseball superstars of the future. However. 
I'm wondering what cun be done in this 
country to create an interest in amateur 
sports like track and field where profession- 
alism is almost unheard of. 

conlinuni 
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Where are the 
Maureen Connollys 
of tomorrow? 

At tlu* c)l«I of 1(5 Mimr<*cn (’onimlly \v«»n 
tilt* C.S. tfiini.s (•hiiiii|>ittn>lnp— .voimj'f.st player 
ever to do it . 'I'wo yt'ai's la tor >lu* apt tlit* udrltPs 
four to]> tollnlanu•llt^— and Itfcanic tin* lir>t ^'laml- 
>lanmifr ainoii*; wonini. Tuiof iiaim'tl \Voinan 
Atlilflf of tin* \’far. “Litllf Mti” ranks lii^li on tin* 
li>t of all-limo triinis jircal.s. 

\tit f\('r\yoitni'>lcr can lie a Manrccn (’oiiiittlly. 
In fact, \<'ry fciv even participate in or^'aiii/cd 
'.ptiiiin;' events, mucli less Weetnne stars, lint every 
yoiiii'' person— if tinly a s[)eclalor— can he as physi- 
cally (it as the star allih'le. 

Our natitnial leatlcfs lia\’e stated tliat physical 
tit ness, parlicidarly the til ness tif ovir youu;,' \)eople, 
has never li<*<‘n more important than it is today. 

'lo sni>i>ort tlie national plivsical fit nes^ program. 
lOqui table prepaiTi! a special til in; *'\oul h l’li_\ sica I 
Fitness— A Ui'poii to the N'ationi' If you wouhl like 
to borrow a print of I his film for show in” to com- 
munity <'*nita4'l your neaia*sl K<(nitable 

office of write to lOcpiitable's home oflii'c. 



The 




ITABIE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

'i * Hnrre Oeirn’ 1?fl5 Avenue of tSo Afnfi'ii »». N«'w Yori (>,. V •00'9 ® ‘964 
■\ \ See the EquitaDle Pavilion when you visit the New York Worlfl's Fair. 


for an n/friirfiir hii I J iiirli rr]ir)ntin‘lHin of 
lliln ilniiriiuj. in-iiii i/nnr iinmr anil adilrrm ami 
llif (Ji/ri/.v. Muiirri'ii < ■|>iiiii>lly. In: fiiiiilnlJr. 
C I’.l). Ilox .'S, -Vrir )„rk. .V. T. KMHII 


19TH HOLE .■■ttmurJ 



WICWAM MILLS. INC., Shcbosean. IV<«. I 
IN CANADA Hinson Mills Lid.. Hull, Quebec 
lor every sport and everyday wear, loo! 




Jiisi ihc other ijiiv I was talking with a 
l5->car-olil bo\ from niy homo town. This 
boy was coached by mo as an 1 1 -year-old 
and again at 12 with sights set at possible 
world records in track and field. During our 
conversation he stated that he was more in- 
terested in baseball and football, since these 
sports had money as a draw while this did 
not exist in track and held. 

I not only lost a tine long-distance running 
prospect but I also lost a liille of nu love for 
professional sports like baseball, basketball, 
football, etc. 

I think professional sports arc great, but 
there's still a place for the amateur aihlete 
in this nation. 1 only hope that pi'ofessional- 
ism doesn't kill off too many potential world 
record-breakers. After all, not every athlete 
can be a Mickey Mantle or a Hob Coiisy. 

Toim Josis 

Na/areih, Pa. 


ROBERT IN RUNVONLAND 

Sirs: 

Re: To ! iithl or Sot to I if;hi? (.Sept. 7); 
"Nothing is simple in boxing." says Rob- 
ert H, Hoyle. Nothing but the boobs who 
run it. 

.IVMIS I. V\S()V 

I OS .Angeles 


Sirs: 


James Heaiiie may be the new hope for 
heavyweight boxing ( Thr PriiU- of Kill iuilu- 
hull. hic.. Aug. 31 1 . but if he has to contend 
with those Damon Runyon types featured 
in your story on the NVHA meeting, my hope 
for him is that he gets out right now, 

JvM 1 Ml-I M>S 


Chicago 


All right. Si'OKis li 1 1 si r\i i n. ^ on took 
a pretty lirni stand on the > ankce-( BS 
fiasco, How about something deliime on 
bi'xing ’ 

It seems to me your problem should be 
how to write or not to write about boxing. 
Is it ludicrous or serious.’ In the Boyle story 
the approach to boxing is that it is a ridicu- 
lously funny sport with all sorts of laughable 
characters like I hose at the WHA convention, 
running around Norfolk trying to decide 
to pledge allegiance to the Hag. boxing or 
‘Tassling." 

I>on'l get me wrong, I think it was a hilar- 
ious story, and I laughed as hard as anyone 
else. Bui if this is how you feel about the 
subject (and your previous fun with Cassius 
on a camel wasn't exactly solid news report- 
ing ), w hy not give the same type of coverage 
to the next heavyweight championship light ' 
After the first Clay-Lision wait/, certainly 
the second (VVHA-sanciioned or not) can't 
be much more than a funny fox trot. 

C . J, Dvvis 

New 'l ork City 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sfn>his In I stk sti i>. 

I line & I ife HiiiliJinii, R.ivkcldlir CenKf. 
Sew YiirL. New > ork, 10020. 

1 line Inc. jlsu p^lhli^hcs 1 imi . 1 im . r<>Rli s>, 
-Xit( Mine II R M liiHisfana, in conjiinclion 
wilh ils siilwiJijrii’s. tlic Intcrndtionul edi- 
lion' i>r Tivii and Lilt. Chairman of ihc 
Board. Andrew Hi'i'kcll: Chairman. ( sev’u- 
li'c Commiitce, R>'> I. lurscn; Chairman. 
I iiunre Commiitee. Charles I . Siillman; 

Presidcnl and Irea'urcr, l> VV. nromhautih: 
Senint Viec PreUdciil, C. \\ JacKwin; Vkc 
Prc'ideiil and Sccrclarv. Reniard li.itiic': 
Vice Presidcnl and AsmUiiiiI In Ihc Presidcol. 
Arnold W. Carl'.m: Vice Piv'idciils. Bern- 
hard M. Auer. I'diiar K Baker. Cluv Biiek- 
houl, R. At. Bnekles. John 1 Mallenhcek. 
Jerome S. Hard>, Henr> luce III. Arih.ir R. 
Xliirph) Jr.. Ralph O Paine Jr.. 1*. I Preniiee, 
VVf'loM C. Pullen Jr. J.imes R Shcpiev: 
C omnlroJIcr and A'sislani Seerelar). John t . 
Haf*ey; A'UManl Conipiroller and Awisianl 
Seercuty, Chatics t . Cilcason Jr.: AssislaiM 

I lao S. IngeK; A-.'i'l.ini Treasurer. Rishard 
B. XKKeoiieh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


MAM. TO: 

SPORTS II I USJ R \l t l>. 
54(1 Sorch Miehigan A'e.. Ch 
( h.irles A, Adani', Cieii'l 'tjrr 
TO SUBCCRIBE 
mail this lorm aitli >oiir payn 
cheek one* 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S., < jnadii aii.l L .S. Po"c> 
All oiher siibwnpiion'. I >» ! 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

iiiiat h label here 

If you're inoving. please lei <■' know I'oe weeks 
Plate yuiit inaijarine aJdte" laKrl here .iiid elip ^ 


eily 
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Knowledgeable people buy Im perial . 

They have a taste for Hiram Walker quabty. 


IMPERIAl 















If 


Whi.skey by Hiram Walker 

BIENDEO whiskey B$ PROOF ' 30H STRAIGHT WHISKEYS - TOf: GRAIN NEJTRAL SPIRITS ■ HIRAM WALKER i SONS INC. PEORIA. ILL 



QUAUTY AT YOUR FKI 


.BROWN SHOE COMPANY. 
) ST. LOms 


the crowd admires the man with style 


Lotus — High-speed styling! This boot sets a new record 
for sharp looks every time out. Soft shag leather comes up high 
on the ankle — makes a snug cockpit for your foot. Test-walk the 
Lotus at your Pedwin dealer's. 


999 


Olh«r 8.9? to t2.99, Pedwin irt. (or boyt 
8.99 to 9-99. All higher Denver we»» ond Conodo. 


young ideas m shoes 


